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DESOTO 


Before you buy any car that gives you less than 


maximum comfort, headroom and visibility, go 


and see “the car designed with YOU in mind.” 
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*Nomed for its inventor, Dr. Edwin H. Land. 
Polaroid T. M. Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








SEE HOW SIMPLE IT IS 
TO USE 


Easy to load. Film simply drops 
into place! You don't even have to 
thread a spool. 


A single control sets both shut- 
ter and lens. Focusing is quick and 
sure; no rangefinder, no tape 
measure. 


See the print sixty seconds later. 
Lift out your picture — print is on 
dry, white-bordered durable stock, 
ready for frame or album — com- 
plete even to deckle edge! Land 
prints pass the life-tests used to 
check conventional snapshots. 
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ACTUAL SIZE 


Here’s a new kind of photography, packed with 
fun and pleasure you've never known before 


Now you can enjoy the thrilling new ex- 
perience of seeing every picture you take 
the very minute you snap it! No waiting 
for developing, no wondering ‘‘How will 
the roll come out?” 


HERE’S HOW IT WORKS 


You snap the picture. After only sixty 
seconds, you open the camera, lift out 
your picture a beautiful, big, lasting 
print, in the lifel ke sepia lone long fa ored 
by leading pholographe rs! 


Film and camera do it all. A roll of in- 
expensive Polaroid film gives you eight 
3!4” by 41,” pictures. The developer is 
ingeniously stored right in the film itself. 
7" we 

There are no tanks, no liquids. The cam- 
era is dry there is nothing to refill! 


You'll take better pictures. With your 
very first roll of Polaroid film, you'll Jearn 
to take the best pictures you have ever 
made for you'll see af once how to make 
improvements in composition, lighting or 


pose. You can take professional quality 
pictures indoors or out, portraits or land- 
scapes, in winter or summer. 
More fun, too. More than a million pic- 
tures have already been made by Polaroid 
Camera owners. Professionals and ama- 
teurs alike already are finding that the 
Polaroid Camera opens up a whole new 
field of photography. It’s the house party 
hit of the year! You can snap arriving 
dinner guests, then use their pictures as 
place cards. You can mail those vacation 
shots to friends while they are still news. 
And you'll never again miss a once-in-a- 
lifetime picture baby’s first steps, the 
graduation, the wedding—for you have 
the print at once. See this new miracle 
of photography in action today and 
you'll want one to enjoy for years to come. 
For free booklet that tells how you can 
take better pictures and enjoy the new 
thrill of picture-in-a-minute photography 
write Polaroid Corporation, Dept. H-1, 
Cambridge 39, Massachusetts. 


See a demonstration of the new 


POLAROID (4d CAMERA 


at camera stores everywhere 
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Captain Johnson is host at his world-renowned “Aloha Dinner”’ aboard the Lurline 


For a sea voyage at ifS best..-for unmatched hospitality 
CRUISE TO HAWAII ON THE NEW LURLINE 














You travel relaxed on the Lurline... in a spacious, air-conditioned You arrive refreshed... eager to enjoy Waikiki’s warm surf, already 
stateroom. And every shipboard enjoyment is yours. Dancing, swim- attuned to the gentle, easy life of the Islands and all their flower- 
ming, deck games, resting in the sun, superb food and service. Go by fragrant charm. Let your travel agent help you plan a cruise you'll never 
sea for a better vacation. forget ...to Hawaii on the Lurline. 


« San Francisco 


go » Honolulu 


San Francisco and Los Angeles TO HAWAIL 
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PREVIEW 


IN rts September visit to the Hudson River Valley, Hotimay ex- 
plores Hudson lore and landmarks with Carl Carmer; joins Jerome 
Weidman in F.D.R.'s Hyde Park: and makes the rounds of West 
Point with E. J. Kahn, Jr. Farther east, Arthur Bartlett investi- 
gates the salty ways of Cape Codders, and farther west, Henry 
F. and Katharine Pringle ride the Super Chief glamour train from 
Chicago to Los Angeles. Hottpay’s foreign travels include a stop in 
Portugal with Charles Wertenbaker and a trip on the Paris-Rome 
express with Ludwig Bemelmans. Hart Stilwell whips into hurri- 


canes, and Silas Spitzer tells the international storys of coffee 


There are still some stubborn lumps in its national melting pot 
The Austrian eagle has lost both heads 
Twenty acres dedicated to the collective stomach of Los Angele 
Psychic New York State is alive with The Dead 


He is the very model of the high-precision Swiss 


\ Catskill resort dishes up kosher delicacies and summer heartthrobs 


Tops in scenery, weather and lawns, but far from mile-high in git-up-and-git 


A Paris suburban house started a revolution in living 
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AUGUST COVER 


LIDAY. 


Tue Mounrtie and his gallant steed have been a symbol of Can- 
ada for 76 years now—so they were the natural choice for Robert 
Faweett’s Canada cover. Sadly enough, though, the symbol is 
slipping. Today the Mounties own more autos than horses, and in 
some units the standard steeds are planes and ships. On the 
cheerier side, however, every Mountie still gets a course in “ equi- 
tation” plus one of those gorgeous uniforms (free, unless he’s an 
officer). The scarlet tunic was adopted originally to impress the 
Indians, who had first admired it in Queen Victoria's soldiers 


Now it’s a badge of friendly authority and impresses every body 
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+ the sle ypes of V al d’Isére have become 
port, de oantiiile snow. And gay, 


FOR WINTER SPORTS from October til late Spring 


po pular with American skiers . Good s amusing evenings, 


See All or FRANCE 


After Paris—the Provinces, Full of Charm and 
Atmosphere; Everywhere You Go is an Adventure 
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ot tour 
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no peer—and there is winter sport. Prices are moderate, hospitality warm. 


LOVELY ANNECY wit | mous ever- 
blue lake ! or the V« ld’s 


charming and 


LOVELY FRANCE — wherever you go 
most the countryside is 
spots. 


beautiful, the people 
beautiful vacation hospital le. Small inns have atmosphere, 


UNDER MONT BLANC, n c in perpetual snow, lies Chamonix 
or in wint Haute Sa fabulously beautiful, interesting. In 
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delightful in sum- 


POLAND 


May L express a word of appreciation 
for Theodore H. White's piece on Po- 
land (From the Rubble, June Houtpay). 
Much of what the author writes is 
fresh and perceptive, 
what the 
the war. 


and sensitive to 
country has achieved since 
There are things on which 
we would not see eve to eye, but I be- 
lieve that the article on the whole will 
help Americans better to understand 
some of the problems Poland faces. In 
that respect it meets the best traditions 
which 
rather 


of journalism —the traditions 


bring peoples closer together 
than dividing them. 
ANTONI SZY MANOWSKI, 
Polish Research and 
Information Service 
New York 


Director 


Traveling for the Methodist 
Church, | was in Poland a month. From 
that limited view, | would heartily en- 
dorse Mir. White's article... . 

Concerning Poles 
Their 
Prus- 
sian dominated. They themselves are 

rnusami. Their children will be 
(America has the atom bomb). 
Then in a glorious future, 


governments, the 


have coined a word: PRUSAMI. 


fathers, they say, were PRUSAMI, 
today 
USA 
their poster- 
ity will be sawn, a Polish word meaning 
self.” And the result is one 
by a process of elimination. 
Pole with the 
hardened in the 


arrived at 


One wisdom of age 


crucible of his coun- 
try’s experiences neatly summarized 
the situation: “If America wants to win 
Poland, then tell Americans to quit 
considering us as a government in this 
and to start 
as human be- 
ings in a world of human beings 

DAVID RODGERS 


Hyatts: ille, Vd. 


or that sphere of influence 
considering us as people, 


HORSES, HORSES 


The article by Dan Parker ( The 
Setece, May Houmay) is the best I 
have ever seen in a magazine aimed at 
the general public 

WAYNE DINSMORE, Secretary 
Horse Association of America 
Chicago 


Mr. Parker said that the only non- 


profit race track in the country was the 


beautiful Keeneland Course at Lexing- 


The 


ton. 


AUGUST 


pioneer nonprofit track (of 


modern times, at least) is the Ak-Sar- 
Ben Track at Omaha, Nebraska. ... The 
sponsoring organization, the Knights of 
Ak-Sar-Ben, is a nonprofit civic, 
itable and educational organization, 
which was begun in 1895 . . . The Ne- 
braska State Fairand the variouscounty 


char- 


fairs in Nebraska conducting racing are 
alsoall nonprofit tracks. The Nebraska 
law governing racing provides that only 
associations conducting county or state 
fairs or nonprofit organizations con- 
ducting annual livestock shows may 
in Nebraska 
and no individual can share in the pro- 


‘ eeds. 


receive a license to race 


J. J. ISAACSON, General VMIanager 
Knights of Ak-Sar-Ben 
Omaha 


The 
Fair ,Geowsie’ * 
unfair 
men of our city purchased the 


to New Orleans 
antiquity” was a little 
The business and professional 
Fair 
1939 40 
and instituted a complete reorganiza- 
tion. It is a beautiful plant, 
reputation in racing 


re ‘fe rence 


Grounds during the winter of 
and its 
circles around the 
ond to none. [t is one of 

tracks in the 
boast of a steam-heated 
grandstand and French windows in the 


country is se 


the very few country 


Which can 


grandstand which are raised or lowered 
as the weather demands. 
R.G Treasurer 
New Orleans Fair Grounds 
New Orleans 


JONES, 


THOUGHTFUL TURISMO 


. Congratulations to Mr. 
his comment in May Hoipay 


Lyons on 

Books 
on the tourist's need to recognize him- 
self as an object of overpowering in- 
terest when he is abroad. 

Last night in this hotel I listened to 
an American berating the porter in re- 
gard to a movie that was advertised, 
namely Don Quijote de la Mancha. Said 
the American, ‘What the hell does dee 











Always carry 


BANK of AMERICA 
TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


Acceptable everywhere, self-identifying. 
Backed by the resources of a six billion 
dollar bank. Sold by banks and travel 
offices everywhere. Issued by 
BANK of AMERICA N.T.&5.A., CALIFORNIA 
London - Manila - Tokyo 
Yokohama « Kobe - Shanghai 
New York Representative, 44 Wall Street 
memern fF 0.1.6. 








today to discover how 
MUCH fun you're missing 
and how LITTLE it costs to 
own an Owens. Write 
Owens Yacht Co., 201 
Stansbury Rd., Baltimore 


i] WEwns 
FLAGSHiPs 


Choose a binocular on its ability 
to resolve detail sharply, clearly. 
Before you buy any binocular, 
study the informative 32-page 
Bausch & Lomb booklet, which 
tells how to select a glass for 
your own use. Free on request. 
Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 281-H 
Lomb Park, Rochester 2, N. Y. 
Bausch & Lomb 

Zephyr-Light 


7X, 35mm Benoculars, 
$186, tax mcluded. 





la mantcha mean? What is it in Eng- 
lish?” The porter tried to explain. He 
got nowhere. The American was con- 
temptuous and cross. “If they want us 
to go to their damn movies why don’t 
they put the title in English?” You can 
imagine my feelings as I stood by. 

I venture to attach an excerpt from 
my Mexico book which I am revising 
here; it shows my feelings to be in ac- 
cord with Mr. Lyons’: 

“To many a cultured Mexican many 
a United States tourist still seems 
blatant, ill-informed, domineering and 
contemptuous of anything new to him; 


and he seems this way because he is 
this way. But his conspicuous race 
praise be to Saint Christopher, the 
patron of travel—appears to be slowly 
dying out. More speed to this demise. 
More power to the thoughtful, con- 
siderate, informed and patient element 
in turismo.” SYDNEY CLARK 
Mexico, DF. 


EAGER BLOSSOMS 


. Isn't the title “Spring Flowers” 
(Appointment with Spring, May Hout- 
pay) incorrect? The plate showing 


black-eyed Susan and wild carrot rep- 
resents flowers of late summer. . . . 
F. A. HANAWALT 
Westerville, Ohio 


Ordinarily black-eyed Susan and 
wild carrot (Queen Anne’s lace) are 
summer flowers blooming through 
September, but some eager blossoms 
do appear in June, and freak black- 
eyed Susans may pop out even in 
May.—Ed. 


QUONSET THEATERS 


We are surprised to see in May 
Houmway (Movies) the remarks at- 
tributed to David Supovitz of Phila- 
delphia concerning use of Quonsets for 
theaters. [You could set up your 
movie house in a quonset hut, if local 
ordinances permitted it. But then every 
time it rained you'd have to shut down 
because of the noise of water on the 
roof.”’| 

Buildings designated by our trade- 
mark Quonset are permanent struc- 
tures acceptable for theater use within 
code requirements of many commu- 
nities. The sound of rainfall on the roof 
of a Quonset properly adapted for such 
use cannot be heard within the build- 
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ing. An increasing number of Quonsets 
are being used for attractive, comfort- 
able and economical motion-picture 
houses. There now are some 300 such 
theaters in this country alone. .. . 
HUBERT K. LEWIS 
Great Lakes Steel Corporation 
Detroit 


See above: Quonset theater at 
Bothell, Washington.—Ed. 


AMONG THOSE PRESENT 


.. . The caption under the Cherry 
Lane Theatre (Greenwich Village, April 
Hotmay) says it “produces plays by 
Sartre, Saroyan and others... .”” The 
set shown, designed by Mallory, is 
for The Taming of the Shrew, a play by 
one of the “others’”—Bill Shake- 
speare. DAVE LUCAS 

Vew York 


SHAMROCKS, LINNETS AND LARKS 


In March Houipay you had a very 
interesting article on the Bird Market 
in Dublin( Report from Ireland). 1 wrote 
to the man mentioned in your article 
{Pat Finnegan—see photo below] to 
see if he could send me some sham- 
rock seeds to plant in my garden. I just 
received them by mail. 

If you have a copy of the March issue 
left, will you please mail him one for 
me. ... T. DAVIDSON 

Jacksonville, Fla. 


Mr. Finnegan should have his HOLI- 
DAY by now—a fair trade for a noble 
plant.—Ed. 


I wrote a letter to Patrick Finnegan 
as I wanted two male linnets and two 
male larks (singers) but he wrote that 
he couldn't oblige me. I can’t make out 
ee MRS. FRED JOHNSON 


Woodruff, Wis. 


As the Report explained, the Wild 
Birds Protection Act of 1930 prohib- 
its the export of Irish birds.—Ed. 


CACTUS HUNT 


. Lam a member of a cactus club 
here in Cincinnati affiliated with the 
National Cactus Society. We have been 
trying to locate a certain cactus, to per- 
petuate the memory of a Mr. Krohn 
who died in December, 1918. He was a 
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HOW BLACK 


should a black cat 


be? 


Not an “ink-spot,” without the 
sheen of silky fur and bristling 
whiskers. A WESTON Exposure 
Meter insures getting clear, bril- 
liant pictures with every tone per- 
fect, every time you use your still 
or movie camera. Correct color 
pictures, too. See the WESTON at 
your photo dealers today. 
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Mountain-cool Summer 
Aspen-golden Fall 


Frontier Aspen town is surrounded by 

the nation’s loftiest peaks...vast forests 

ruled by savage Utes till the gold and 

silver boom of the two-gun ‘80's. You'll 
delight in the Hotel 
Jerome & Victorian 
Guest Houses, mod- 
ernized though re- 
taining the elegant 
charm of a flamboy- 
ant past. There's so 
much to enjoy: 

world’s longest scenic chairlift to Sun- 
deck atop the Rock- 
ies; outdoor swim- 
ming pool; pack- 
horse trips into a 
flowering wilder- 
ness awhisper with 

wild life; fishing unposted streams in 

solitude. Ghost 

towns. Superior 

food prepared by 

master Swiss chefs. 

Square-dancing, 

skeet, tennis, etc. 

(Freedom fromheat 

& hay fever.) Write 

for colorful picture 
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How we retired with *200 a month 


ryTe’RE having a wonderful time, 
\\ Betty and I. We're doing all the 
things we've always dreamed of doing. 
We're really living. Summers, we pack 
take trips. And it’s all 
thanks to a check for $200 that comes 
by mail, regular as clockwork, every 


the car and 


month! 
The 

Hardly 

Actually 


the regular income we have 


neighbors think we're rich 
any of them guess the truth 

almost anyone can provide 
if he starts 
young enough. 

Luckily for me, I was about forty 
when Betty began to worry about our 
future. ““You'’re going to want to slow 

And I'd 
“But 


* she'd say 


up in a few years,”’ she'd say 


2 


laugh. Because I felt fine you 


won't always want to work, 
Well, I still have twenty good earning 
years ahead of me,” I'd answer. 


But one day she stopped me. She 


isked me how much I'd earn in the next 


twenty years—not counting raises. I 


did some quick arithmetic, multiplying 
my salary by 20. It ran up into six fig- 


res! | gave her the answer, and grinned. 

tetty wasn't impressed. ‘How much 
of that do you think we'll save?” she 
I had to be honest 


ways paying off on a new car or a radio, 


We were al- 


asked 


’ 


or going places. ““A thousand or two,’ 


| admitted 
"That's 
“We can't 


you ought to take out one of 


just our trouble,” she said. 


seem to save. That's why 


retirement income 


those 


” 
plans. And nou 


— 


PLAN FOR 


= 


ESTARLISHEO OST 


Retirement Income Plan 


I could see that Betty was right. Most 
of that money I'd make in the next 20 
years would go—as it always did—un- 
less I made some systematic plan for 
our future then and there. So I looked 
the and 
wonderful plan called the Phoenix Mu- 


into subject discovered a 
tual Retirement Income Plan. 

It was a way I could make part of my 
salary now buy me a retirement income 
later. All I needed was to start in time. 
It seemed made for folks like us. 

With a Phoenix Mutual Plan, I could 
get a check for $200 a month for life, 
starting in 20 years, when I reached 60. 

3etty and I were both mighty happy 
the day I applied and qualified for my 
Mutual 


Right away it gave us a wonder- 


Phoenix Retirement Income 
Plan 
ful feeling of security. But the big day 
came, twenty years later, when our first 
Phoenix Mutual monthly check for $200 
arrived in the mail. I retired. And Betty 
and I are having the time of our lives— 


with no money worries. 


Send for Free Booklet 


This story is typical. Assuming you 
qualify ata young enough age, you can 
plan to have an income of $100 to $200 
age 55, 
60, 65 or older. Send the coupon and re- 


a month or more—starting at 
ceive, by mail and without charge, a 
booklet which tells about Phoe- 
Mutual Plans. Similar plans 
are available for women. 
Don’t delay. Send for 

your copy 


nix 


now. 
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PLAN 


GUARANTEES YOUR FUTURE 


WOMEN 


usiness Address 


\ddresa 


NSURAN 


FOR MEN 


Proenrx Mutuar Lire Insurance Co. 
I Street, Hartford 1 Conr 
t or obligation 


how to get 


MPANY 
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member of our club, and made it pos- 
sible for us to have a cactus wing or 
house built on to the conservatory. 
This cactus was one that he was par- 
ticularly fond of ( Mello cactus intortus, 
or Turk’s cap) and we tried but were 
not able to obtain one in the U.S. At 


one time we could get it from Puerto 
Rico, but since the war the source has 
become exhausted so we had no success. 
Now your March issue (The Lesser 
Antilles of the West Indies) showed a 
picture of Sam Lord’s Castle on the Isle 
of Barbados and in front, on one side of 
the steps, was an urn, and planted in 
this urn was the very cactus we wanted 
[see above]. | wrote to Sam Lord's Cas- 
tle and had a wonderful letter from the 
manageress and recently received that 
very cactus that the Club wanted. Its 
new home is the Irwin N. Krohn Con- 
servatory in Cincinnati. I really think 
Howmpay credit and 
thanks for making all this possible. 
MRS. A. W. LIGHT 
Cinemnati 


deserves some 


DEATH OF MA GREENE 


I thought you might like to know 
of Ma Greene’s passing on April 22. 
Ma Greene , the only licensed 
woman steamboat captain and pilot on 
the Mississippi-Ohio rivers system, died 


below 


as she predicted—in the cabin of one 
of her boats, the Delta Queen.— Ed.) 

I was delighted to find an article 
about her so beautifully done in March 
Houmpay (Mark Twain Cruise). 1 am 
so very glad you published it before her 
death. 

I am sending you my tribute to her: 


I hope that up in heaven she will walk 
on golden stars 

Till she finds a silver river with a 
bridge of erystal bars, 

I hope that on this river where pink 
water lilies float 

She will find for her own pleasure, 
a carved worv pac ket boat, 

And then she can pilot angels down 
this silvery stream 

And sleep al night on stardust stacks 
and dream a pilot's dream. 


EDNA HAMILTON 
Cincinnati 


NO HAITIAN JANE CROW 


Mrs. March Lacy’s letter (May Hot- 
way, Letters) charges the Haitian peo- 
ple with discrimination toward dark- 
skinned women. In a nation of 
Negroes who are pre uid to be Negroes, 
the degree of the darkness of one’s skin 
is of no concern to anyone. A great 
many of our most prominent women 
have very dark complexions. Among 
them are: Mme. Emile St. Lot, wife 
of our Ambassador to the United Na- 
tions; Mme. Stephen Alexis, wife of our 
permanent delegate to the United Na- 
tions; Mme. Placide David, wife of our 
Minister to France. . . The color of 
the skin does not matter in Haiti—it 
is the person who counts. 

MISS CLAUDE GERMAIN 
Haitian Information Bureau 
Vew York 


.. In the last beauty contest the girl 
chosen as Miss Haiti 1948 (Paulette 
Guichard, above dark 
complexion. 


was of 
ROGER DORSINVILLE 
Consul General of Haiti 


New York 


very 


I am an American Negro woman 
Last spring I took a trip through the 
Tropics [West Indies}... . In each of the 
islands women stared at me whenever | 
wore slacks or my "new look” dresses, 
but they also smiled whenever I smiled, 
showing a desire to be friendly. As a re- 
sult I now carry on a large correspond- 
ence with women of all shades. 

A friend of mine, a native of Jamaica 
and a dark-skinned woman, told me 
that she was amused at Mrs. Lacy’s 
“Jane Crow” letter. After living in 
America for a number of years she re- 
turned home last summer for a visit 
and everyone seemed to stare at her, 
even her old school pals. Americans at- 
tract people wherever they go, regard- 
less of the color of skin—we just have 
that American look. Jane should have 
smiled and enjoyed her trip. 

MRS. MARIAN FLETCHER CROSON 
Veu York 


PATIENT-SOOTHER 


Judging from observations as to wear 
and tear, Hoxipay is easily one of the 
most popular magazines in my waiting 
room. DR. RONALD C. NAYFIELD 

Trenton 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editor, HOLIDAY, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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CLASSIC HOLIDAY HOUSE 


The Villa Savoye, just outside Paris, 
remains, after twenty years 
and much controversy, an inspiration 
to vacation-house designers 


by GEORGE NELSON 


TWENTY YEARS AGO a French family named 
Savoye commissioned an architect to de- 
sign a suburban house. The Savoyes owned a 


meadow pleasantly situated at Poissy, about 





eighteen miles outside Paris, and had no pre- 





conceived ideas about the house except that it 
should incorporate features of a vacation house 


as well as the comforts of a year-round resi- 








dence. Their architect: was Charles Edouard 
Jeanneret-Gris, a forty-year-old Swiss who 
had adopted the name of Le ¢ orbusier and 
was reputed, among architects, to be some- 
thing of a crackpot. 

Two important elements of the Savoye proj- 
ect distinguished it from the ordinary building 
venture: the architect: was unconventional, 
and the family was willing and financially able 
to let him experiment. The result was a build- 
ing that bore little resemblance to anything 
identifiable as a house —at that time. The Villa 
Savoye became the center of professional con- THE ENTRANCE HALL sets the interior-decoration theme—simplicity—throughout the Villa Savoye. 
troversies that raged from Tokyo to Rio and, Except for this hall, the ground floor contains only a garage, a laundry and quarters for servants. 
even today, two decades later, it has little in 
common with the average U.S. house in ap- 
pearance, construction or conception, 

As an example of residential architecture 
the Villa Savoye is undeniably “different.” 
But this is the least interesting thing about it. 
Whenever one departs from the normal, there 
are usually two reasons: accident in which 


ARCHITECT LE CORBUSIER explains how his THE “OUTDOOR ROOM” on the second floor was a startling innovation. It was one of the earliest 


solar bays utilize the sun’s seasonal course. 


modern uses of this device for more spacious living. Beyond the glass wall is the living room. 
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SUPPORTING COLUMNS look as if they were designed to keep Villa Savoye 


from having any more contact with the earth than absolutely necessary. 


case itcan be ignored —ornovel response 
to existing circumstances, in which case 
it may be significant. Le Corbusier's de- 
sign belongs to the latter category 
His “existing circumstances” were the 
known techniques for building, and 
the living requirements of a family 
in the 20th Century. His response 
that 


This one 


was a 
is still 


novelty of approach 


being explored 
dwelling is a storehouse of ideas still as 
proven ative as ever, still to be consid- 
ered as the core of today’s best archi 


tectural thinking 


SLAVES TO TRADITION 
Most people, 


ready to convert their 


dream houses into realities, turn to 
books and magazines for solutions to 
problems of room planning, storage, 
lighting, decorating and so on. This is 
practical in one sense, yet it has the 
disadvantage of obscuring larger con- 


A good house 


than the sum of its working parts, and 


siderations is far more 


this is particularly true of vacation 
houses where equipment, appliances 
and elaborate planning devices are of 
less concern than they would be in the 
all-vear residence. One of the remark- 
able things aboyt the Villa Savoye is 
the consistency with which a bold con- 
living has been 


cept of ‘ \ pressed 


throughout. If there are any of the 
usual architect’s compromises in’ this 
find. 
( orbusier 
to recall 
the architectural scene in the late 20's, 


house, they're hard to 


what Le 


indeed 
Po understand 


achieved in this house, try 


In America as well as France the archi- 
tect of that time was primarily a 
learned gentleman who possessed an 
expensive library illustrating historical 
halls, banks 
and office buildings he was expected to 
(areck, 


Roman, Italian or French Renaissance. 


styles. For schools, city 


pr adie designs 


recognizably 


kor country houses and golf clubs he 


copied buildings of the English Creor- 
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gian period, although some successful 
designers looked even farther back to 
the abbeys and castles of the Middle 
Ages 


that one had to copy something. What 


It was almost universally agreed 


was described as progressin are hitecture 
usually amounted to modifications of 
styles. The 


traditional-design controversy of today 


existing modern-Versus- 
scarcely existed then because “ modern” 
meant at most a slight simplification of 
period details. Where new equipment, 
such as the elevator, came into use it 
was harmonized with the old by apply- 
ing a decorative veneer in the appro- 
priate style. 

There were some exceptions to this 
general archae- 


preoccupation with 


ology. From the 1880's on, Louis Sulli- 
van, Frank Lloyd Wright and a number 
of lesser men had designed buildings 
that could only be described as modern, 
and they had invented, while Le Cor- 
busier was still a schoolboy, many of 
the elements so spectacularly display ed 
in the Villa Savoye. In almost every 
country of Europe, too, small gre mups of 
architects had begun to rebel against 
the traditional. Le Corbusier organized 
these scattered efforts into intelligible 
theory, defended it in brilliant writings, 
and made it visible in a number of 
actual buildings. So completely did he 
succeed in the Villa Savoye that in 
spite of the many developments of the 
past twenty years, certain aspects of his 
design have yet to be surpassed. 

The Villa Savoye is a square block of 
building set in the middle of a flat 
woods, like 


meadow surrounded by 


many an English country house. Be- 
yond the setting, however, the resem- 
blance ends, for the traditional English 
house tends to merge with its surround- 
while the Villa Savoye seems un- 
related The light-colored 


walls of the second floor do not even ex- 


to its site 


tend to the ground — instead, there are 


round columns which look as if they 


tsi 


had been designed to keep the house 
from having any more contact with the 
earth than absolutely necessary. To 
complete the illusion, such first-floor 
walls as exist are of glass or dark- 
painted plaster. Thus, at the very out- 
set, we find a sharp break with the ae- 
cepted prac tice of merging house and 
landscape. House and land have about 
as much to do with each other as an 


airplane and its runway. 
DESIGN FOR LIVING 


The arrangement of the house, com 
pared with more familiar patterns, 
seems at first glance to make no sense 
whatever. None of the usual first-floor 
rooms are on the first floor There is a 
garage, to be sure, but the rest of the 
first floor is taken up with maids’ rooms, 
a chauffeur’s apartment and a laundry 
There is also a large entrance hall and, 
leading from it, a circular stairway. But 
this stairway is inconspicuous and sec- 
ondary; the main “stair” is a ramp 

On the second floor some of the tra- 
ditional first-floor rooms appear. The 
ramp, having doubled back on itself, 
reaches a long hall which leads directly 
toaliving-dining room extending almost 
the width of the house. Long, horizon 
tal windows, virtually continuous, open 
on two sides of this room, and part of 
another wall is  glass-paneled, room 
height, and can be slid open. The 
kitchen and other services, except for 
being on the second floor, are where one 
would normally find them. At the op 
posite end of the hall from the living- 
dining room are located two bedrooms 
third 
opens off the hall, but there is no 


and a boudoir. A bedroom 


master bedroom evident. What arouses 
one’s curiosity, however, is the large 
central open space adjoining the ramp 
This space would be a room if it had a 
roof on it, or a garden if it were down 
stairs, or a conventional roof terrace 
were it not for its juncture with the 
living room’s glass-paneled wall. Those 
familiar with many of today’s vacation 
houses will recognize this extra area as 
the “ outdoor room.” The outdoor room 
of the Villa Savoye was one of the first 
modern uses of this device for more 
spacious living, and remains a wonder 
fully satisfying expression of the idea 
An outside ramp leads from the sec 
ond-floor terrace to the top level. As 
one ascends the ramp, the house looks 
even less like a house, for its walls be 
gin to take on the broad curves seen in 
the superstructure of ocean liners. Ls 
Corbusier, incidentally, was a tremen 
dous admirer of seagoing architecture 
and in his most famous book, Towards a 
New 


graphs of ships to help prove his point 


Irchitecture, he included photo 


that buildings could be functional with- 
out being smothered with traditional 
details. Some of the curved walls on the 
third floor set off areas for sun bathing, 


and behind the largest of these walls w« 








finally locate the master bedroom, 
placed in its own penthouse, with a 
lireplac e in the boudoir, a pair of huge 
lressing rooms and a bath 

It is difficult to imagine anything 
much more luxurious than the Savoye 
bedroom penthouse. 

The shapes of walls and rooms on the 
third floor may seem more arbitrarily 
, fanciful than anything in the house, 
but any engineer would tell you that 
curving a light wall is an effective way 
of giving it strength. Still, I feel sure 
that Le Corbusier used them principally 
because he liked the way they contrasted 
with an otherwise rectangular pattern. 
Reproductions of his paintings reveal 


almost identical combinations of forms. 
ARCHITECTURAL ANSWERS 


The unusual design of the Villa 
Savoye raises numerous questions. Why 
would an architect build what might 
easily have been a one-story house, on 
three floors? And, especially, why 
would he do this on a site large enough 
for ten such houses? Why put an out- 
door room on the second floor, where it 
costs a lot of money, instead of on the 
ground, where it is relatively cheap? 
Why use a ramp instead of stairs? Why, 
in so agreeable a setting, build a house 
that appears to abhor nature? Why put 
a building on dry land on stilts, any- 
way ’ And finally, what makes the house 
so important an example of modern 
architecture ? 

Consider the last two questions first. 


lo Le Corbusier, a house or any 


building for that matter— must first of 


all be totally functional. He once re- 
marked that one might be proud of a 
house “as serviceable as a typewriter.” 
As part of the transition toward a 
functional kind of structure he aban- 
doned the age-old method of wall-bear- 
ing construction in favor of structural 
skeletons in which walls are treated as 


skins of glass or insulating material. 


This idea of a steel or concrete cage is 
familiar in the United States, but the 
method is used in large buildings and 
almost never in houses. By stripping off 
the first-floor walls and leaving his col- 
umns (the stilts) exposed, Le Corbusier 
made it dramatically, almost shock- 
ingly clear that the walls of this house 
were not holding it up. The house, in 
fact, supports the walls. 

Skeletal construction is a modern 
idea, and for its full realization it re- 
quires modern materials and tech- 
niques. The characteristic quality of 
industrial production is precision, and 
throughout the Villa Savoye one finds 
every effort made to convey this im- 
pression. In the spacing of the columns, 
in the windows, even in the concrete 
blocks used to pave the outdoor Too, 
there is repeated use of standardized 
units characteristic of modern produc- 
tion. In a basic sense, therefore, the 
house is contemporary. All its major 
elements—the glass walls, horizontal 
windows, the open plan, use of outdoor 
space, and so on—have been accepted 
by the architects who came later. 

Why did Le Corbusier design the 
Villa Savoye so that it seems to ignore 
its surroundings, even to abhor nature? 
To answer the question one must take 
into account several factors, and the 
conclusion one personally reaches will 
have much to do with the kind of house 
he himself would want. Le Corbusier 
saw the house as an industrial prod- 
uct—or, more prec isely, as a product 
that should be industrially made, and 
would be, if people were more intelli- 
gent. Considering the fantastic prices 
demanded for the handicraft product 
today, | doubt if many people are dis- 
posed to argue this point. If one sees a 
house as a factory-made object, then it 
will not look “natural” compared to, 
say, a log cabin or an adobe hut. Nor is 
there any reason why it should. We 


(Continued on Page 11) 


WINDOWS extend along two of the living-room walls; the third is of slid- 


ing glass panels opening onto the terrace. Here, the panels are closed. 
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A CIRCULAR STAIRCASE (left) connects all three floors, but the principal 


“stair” is actually a gradual ramp. 


(Continued from Page 9) 

have all seen photographs of shiny 
aluminum transports flying over moun- 
tain peaks, yet we never question the 
difference in character between “na- 
ture” and the airplane. The same holds 
for the Villa Savoye in its meadow, ex- 
cept that in the case of houses we are 
not accustomed to this kind of contrast. 

There is another interesting point in 
connection with the relation between 
house and landscape. This has to do 
with the American attitude toward the 
land. We have built some of the world’s 
biggest cities and most complete urban 
concentrations, but our nostalgic feel- 
ings about the rural scene have only in- 
creased in the process. Let the average 
city-bred couple acquire an acre in the 
country and they are automatically 
“farmers.” Probably there is no harm 
in this self-deception, but it has a dis- 
tinct effect on the design of vacation 
houses and other nonfarm dwellings, 
because if a man pretends he is a peas- 
ant instead of an insurance broker he is 


going to want a house to match the role. 
HOUSE ON STILTS 


The same holds if his budget allows 
him to masquerade as a country gentle- 
man. The French, on the other hand, 
have spent far too many years working 
their limited land in a businesslike man- 
ner to enjoy such illusions. Conse- 
quently, an upper-middle-class _resi- 
dent of Paris is unlikely to indulge in 
bucolic fantasies when he is transposed 
periodically to pastoral surroundings. 
Thus it would be correct to conclude 
that the Villa Savoye is a more appro- 
priately French expression of luxury 
country living than American. Never- 
theless, its value as a demonstration of 
principle is not diminished because of 
cultural differences. 

The remaining questions concerning 
the house almost answer themselves. It 


seems clear, for example, that the archi- 


This is the second-floor hallway. 


tect arranged the house on three levels 
instead of one because the underlying 
idea of a skeleton structure could not 
have been expressed sO forcefully in a 
one-story design, and there was no de- 
sire to make the house appear to merge 
with the ground. In the house on stilts, 
Le Corbusier always saw other advan- 
tages, and he never tired of explaining 
how this scheme created a covered gar- 
den at ground level, living space at a 
slight elevation, and a roof garden away 
from dampness and insects. In the Villa 
Savoye, he didn’t quite practice what 
he preac hed, because the entire ground 
level is either service rooms or drive- 
way. And once, in describing the house 
as he planned to build it, he said, ‘ The 
view is pretty, grass is a nice thing and 
so are the woods— we'll disturb them as 
little as possible. The house will sit in 
the middle of the meadow, like an ob- 
ject, without spoiling anything.” So we 
may conclude that even the machine- 
for-living attitude is not necessarily de- 
void of a feeling for nature. 

Regarding the disposition of the liv- 
ing spaces within the house, their size 
and number make it quite clear that the 
owners wanted their country retreat to 
be a luxury house. There is no pub- 
lished record of the cost of the Villa 
Savoye, to my knowledge, and if there 
were I doubt if it would prove anything, 
since French and American construc- 
tion techniques are different, and be- 
cause prices have risen so much in the 
last two decades. But the quality of 
luxury achieved in this house is worth 
observing, because it is not necessarily 
related to costly materials or equip- 
ment. The frame is concrete, walls are 
stucco over hollow tile, there are no ex- 
pensive interiors, and mechanical ap- 
pliances are probably fewer than one 
would find in the average U. S. house- 
hold. The quality of luxury comes from 
the manner in which space has been en- 


closed and related. The entrance hall is 


no vestibule, but a large area with an 
interesting shape. Access to the floor 
above is a leisurely stroll up a ramp, 
with changing views of the outdoor 
room near the top. On a pleasant day 
one may sit either indoors or out by 
merely sliding back part of the glass 
living-room wall. The view from the 
outdoor room is framed by wide, hori- 
zontal openings in the wall; it is dif- 
ferent from what one sees at ground 
level, and it can be varied further by 
going up the outdoor ramp to the 
sun traps on the roof. The penthouse 
suite creates an entirely separate liv- 
ing area, away from servants, children 
and guests. That all of this takes 
place in a building whose lack of 
frills reminds many observers of fac- 
tories or hospital operating rooms is be- 
side the point, for it reflects only a dif- 
ference in tastes. The American decora- 
tor’s dream of an overstuffed heaven 
represents one widely accepted method 
of treating an interior—but only one. 
The Villa Savoye happens to reflect an- 
other philosophy, sharply expressed by 
Le Corbusier when he said, To take 
care of any lack of taste on the part of 
the owners, I built the house in such a 
way that no one could put too much 
furniture in it.” Arrogant, if you like, 
and not the usual way an architect 
treats a client, but it leaves no doubt 
that the Villa Savoye came out as Le 
Corbusier wanted it. 


THE LESSON OF VILLA SAVOYE 


Disregarding the question of taste, 
the absence of trimmings is a real ad- 
vantage, forsthere is nothing in the 
house to distract one from an examina- 
tion of its remarkable plan and exciting 
space relationships. In the twenty years 
since it was designed, it has become a 
classic and there is hardly a modern ar- 
chitect alive who has not studied it and 
succumbed, in one way or another, to 
its influence. For the layman who is 
more concerned with an immediate so- 
lution to his living problems than with 
architectural theory, it is an enor- 
mously valuable house to study. It lends 
itself easily to the modern vacation- 
house idea, and it helps the layman to 
understand the recent developments in 
vacation-house architecture. 

The main lesson of the Villa Savoye, 
so far as | am concerned, lies not in the 
details of the structure but in its sug- 
gestion that architecture can give free- 
dom to living, that “function” can be 
described in psychological as well as 
physical terms and that the expression 
of fantasy is as legitimate as the pro- 
vision of closets. In terms of the vaca- 
tion house, where social inhibitions can 
lose so much force, this is quite a lesson. 

If you are planning to build, as the 
slogan goes, the Villa Savoye would be 
a good job to paste on Page 1 of your 
scrapbook. And, incidentally, that 
scrapbook isn’t a bad idea. THE END 
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Yes! The celebrated Ile de France is back—newly 
rebuilt to make your voyage to Europe an exhil- 
arating experience in gracious living. Refitted 
from bow to stern by inspired artists and crafts- 
men, the luxurious “Ile” recalls the magic and 
beauty of the Ile de la Cité—the enchanting isle 
in the Seine where Paris began. . 
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Arriving! the great Ile de France 
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begins on the reborn “Ile”! For you're in Paris 
the moment you cross her gangplank. 

You sense it in her Continentally suave atmos- 
phere. You see it in the elegance of her lovely 
and airy staterooms, her brilliant salons and 
exquisite décor. You savor it in the superb meals 
created by masters of the French cuisine. ... So 
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prepare, voyageurs, to glory in a journey that is 
the supreme expression of French Line hospitality. 

Relax in the “‘Ile’s”’ air-conditioned theater, 
swim in her sumptuous, brand-new pool—or just 
luxuriate in a breeze-swept deck chair, with 
English-speaking stewards nearby to cater to 
your every wish. . . . Whether your destination be 
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England or the Continent, enjoy a six-day holi- 
day en route! The great Ile de France sails from 
New York for Plymouth and Le Havre on July 30, 
Aug. 20, Sept. 7, 24. Minimum one-way fares 
(August through April): First Class, $345; Cabin, 
$220; Tourist, $165. Consult your travel agent, 


or French Line, 610 Fifth Aveauve, New York 20. FRANCE- AFLOAT 
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ENTERTAINMENT 


Four ladies of various shapes, sizes and ages went through something not very like a Goldwyn girl routine. 


Vaudeville program in interior China progresses 


from Les Girls to drama to Thrills, with tea throughout 


ON aS SUNNY a Saturday afternoon as 
ever was, we were leading a healthy 
open-air life in deck chairs on the ve- 
randa at Chungking when Chang Min 
Sang approached and asked if perhaps 
we members of the Friends Service Unit 
could honor him by indulging in a 
visit to his theater at Lo Chia Pa. 

At a quarter past seven, then, Peter 
and Mike and I added shirts and 
shoes to our shorts and set off. As we 
came round the hairpin bend onto 
the brink of the Yangtze Valley, and 
looked down over the knotted moun- 
tain ranges and the glimmering rice 
fields to the smudge of yellow haze 
which overhung the river, I saw that 
all the lines of the declining road and 
the hilltops, every winding path with 
its load of idlers in single file ran down 
to meet and culminate in the theater 
at Lo Chia Pa. Chan Min Sang’s 
theater, this breathless Saturday night, 
was the hub of the universe. 

In the gathering dusk, we made our 
way toward the entrance. We sailed 
in, in all the pride of complimentary 
tickets and were promptly knocked 
backward by the unbelievable stench 
which always knocks you backward 
just inside a Chinese theater 

The theater at Lo Chia Pa resembles 
that in Great Britain’s Regent's Park 
insofar as it is open-air. But there re- 
This Lo Chia Pa the- 


ater is, in fact, a disused truck vard. On 


semblance ends 


one side are the backs of the tea shops 
which line the street; on the other is a 
100-foot-high cliff, on which a large 
crowd of nonpaying spectators is al- 
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ready assembled, very precariously, 
and in every stage of deshabille down to 
the complete nudity of several infants. 
No sumptuously upholstered chairs re- 
ceive us, but rows of narrow ben hes 
placed on either side of narrow tables. 

If you are on a bench on the stage- 
ward side of the table, you have some- 
thing to lean against while you watch 
the show, but you have to turn round 
to get a drink of tea; if you are behind 
the table you can drink without mak- 
ing a corkscrew of yourself, but you 
have nothing to lean against. You can’t 
even lean on the table, for there is no 
room for your tea, your seeds, half a 
dozen babies, three or four piles of 
airing nappies and your elbows. In- 
deed, there is scarcely room for you in 
the theater at all 

Numbers are painted on the tables, 
and one person is supposed to sit at 
each number; but no allowance is made 
for the extra fat man at the end, or for 
the lady who has brought in half a 
dozen sucklings on one ticket. Still, the 
seat has cost only 200,000 cnc (14 
cents), you get tea thrown in, and what 
Chinese ever worried about comfort? 

All eyes are fixed on the curtains as 
though every body expected them to rise 
on time (nothing is more unlikely). 
Stretched on the curtains is a pink 
silk banner and on it the Chinese 
characters for the Friends (Quaker) 
Unit are inscribed. The characters 
also say it is hoped we shall not find 
the show disappointing. 
Chang Min 


peared before us, his teeth shining in 


Suddenly Sang ap- 


Gust 


the especially formal and expansive 
smile which he reserves for occasions 
when he is host. Chang Min Sang 
(hereafter referred to as CMS for short) 
is one of the Friends Unit's most dash- 
ing drivers and his private life seems to 
have been as full of dash as his profes- 
sional one. Any man could come as a 
penniless refugee from distant Anhuei 
and fall in love with a famous actress 
from Chungking. Such a man seldom 
gets beyond applauding extra heartily 
from the front row of the gallery. CMS 
got himself a jobinthe theater. He made 
himself known to the actress. She wasa 
lovely creature, the adopted daughter of 
the manager, who had bought her for a 
few dollars on the street and kicked and 
beaten her through her teens tostardom 
CMS talked to herinthat polite, persua- 
sive, persistent way of his, every sent- 
ence ending with an “ah,” either sharp, 
or inquiring, or tender, or jocular, or 
harsh; there is an amazing subtlety and 
variety in the range of C MS's “ah’s.” 

The actress could not withstand his 
eloquence; she eloped with him —thus 
plunging the manager and his family 
into bankruptcy and ruin. The lovers 
fled to Kweiyang, where eventually 
CMS became a driver for the Unit's 
Transport team. 

For three years (I am told) they re- 
mained in love with each other. But 
gradually Mrs. CMS began to pine for 
the drums and violins, the thunder of 
applause when as many as three people 
forget themselves and start to clap to- 
gether, as sometimes happens in a 
Chinese theater. She even recalled with 
regret her adopted father; he had kicked 
and beaten her, it was true, but he also 
had made her a celebrity; and she had 
repaid him by ruining him. About that 


(Continued on Page 16) 











Daring, enigmatic. 


Revealing, still concealing—just enough! 
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(Continued from Page 14) 
time, her father came to Kweiyang 
where she was living, to plead with her 
to return; shortly after, Mrs. CMS re- 
sumed her theatrical career. 

Mrs. CMS has a grace of carriage 
not often attained by Chinese women; 
with her dark brown skin, her strangely 
sleepy eyes, her large un-Chinese 
mouth, she seems more like a Balinese 
woman than like a daughter of Han. 

She can do anything any mortal ever 
did on a one-wheel bicycle; she can 
walk the tightrope, do cartwheels and 
the splits, strike ballerina poses while 
standing on various portions of another 
girl's anatomy, sing love songs and 
bawdy comic songs, and dance with 
so much grace that she makes all the 
other girls look like embarrassed ele- 
phants. She is an inexhaustible mine of 
farcical plots and situations and could 
be one of the world’s leading comedy 
dramatists if only she could write. She 
is theater to her finger tips. But I am 
not an uncritical fan. I admit she has 
limitations. Have I not seen her return 
to the gutter in a fit of temper, and 
drive her husband from her door, 
screaming obscenities like a Billings- 


gate fishwife? 


But Now sHE 1s backstage readying 
her troupe, and Chang Min Sang comes 
up to see if we are comfortable and to 
outline the finances of the business. 
This is the fourth night the theater has 
been operating. It gives one show a 
night, at eight. (How blandly he tells 
us this, with his wrist watch pointing to 
8:25!) The night before they had taken 
in 34,000,000 cnc. Twenty per cent of 
the takings have to be paid, immedi- 
ately after the show each night, to the 
village headman and a few other digni- 
taries, in return for which the headman 
guarantees protection if anything hap- 
pens. [t costs 14,000,000 a day to feed 
the cast and staff. That leaves about 
13,000,000 for expenses such as cos- 
tumes, lights, and tea for the customers. 

By nine o'clock we had given up hope 
that anything would happen that night 
and were wondering how much longer 
we must wait before we could withdraw 
without discourtesy. This is the point 
you always reach sooner or later in a 
Chinese theater, the point of exaspera- 
tion; but just as you start to get up 
from your seat, the curtain goes up, and 
you have to sit down again, looking 
foolish. This process is what is known 
in military strategy as “softening up” 
the enemy; the management cleverly 
gets you so bored with nothing that you 
will be pleased with just anything. 

Suddenly, without warning, the cur- 
tain jerked up and revealed to us four 
ladies of various shapes, sizes and ages 
going through something like —but not 
very like -a Goldwyn girl routine 
They were dancing without any musi- 


cal accompaniment, and seemed to 
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have started the dance long before the 
curtain went up; as though their part 
of the business was to dance, and the 
stage manager's business to raise the 
curtain if he wanted to. The girls con- 
tinued to hop and skip in a silence 
broken only by a hoarse voice calling to 
the trumpeter that the show was on and 
it was time for him to play. Suddenly 
he blew, throwing all the girls out of 
gear, but they quickly recovered them- 
selves; ft dawned upon us that the 
tune was a popular number of our 
Sunday-school days: Shall We Gather 
al the River? 


The trumpeter came in late but loud. 


The one on the extreme left, I was 
explaining to my friend Peter, is Mrs. 
CMS5's brother's wife, the one who al- 
ways gets the black eyes; and the bold 
and beefy hussy next to her is his other 
wife, the one who hands out the said 
black eyes. The gorgeous animal next 
to her, I said to Peter, you will recog- 
nize as Mrs. C MS's sister. Finally, the 
one on the far right, with the lovely 
tawny shin and the sleepy eyes... . 

“LT know, [ know, [ know,” says 
Peter; “it's Mrs. CMS herself.” 

And without warning—and to the 
obvious surprise of the dancers, who 
haven't nearly finished yet—the cur- 
tain falls and the trumpet gives up in 
the middle of a particularly flat note. 
Everybody has a sip of tea and picks 


up a fresh handful of sunflower seeds. 


I NEVER HAVE BEEN able to under- 
stand why there are such long intervals 
in a Chinese variety theater. Obviously 
there is feverish activity behind the 
lowered curtain. Men are rushing 
about, shouting at each other, dragging 
heavy objects across the boards: the 
curtains are bellied out by many a 
miniature tornado caused by human 
beings in rapid motion; elbows and 
bottoms momentarily mold them to 
strange contours; a wildly agitated face 
is thrust between them to gaze in de- 
spair at the audience briefly, then 
whipped back suddenly. And what is 
the final result ? The curtain goes up on 
exactly the same seene as before —an 


empty stage and a plain backdrop. 


ALGUST 


Programs at CMS theaters always 
are divided into three parts. First Les 
Girls, dancing and singing as a troupe, 
in solos, in duets, in trios, and in a 
variety of fetching costumes. (Mrs. 
CMS, that amazing woman, makes all 
the costumes too.) After Les Girls, 
drama. Finally, as climax, the Thrills 
the tightrope or trick cycling or con- 
juring tricks. 

This evening the drama was one of 
Mrs. (MS's slighter efforts. It con- 
cerned an orphan girl who asked the 
public notary to find a husband for her. 
The first scene was full of comedy, the 
girl moderately nymphomaniac but 
anxious to appear a lady of refinement 
The notary, sizing her up as he grinds 
ink, adroitly hints that a well-oiled 
palm can accomplish more than a dry 
one. When he has bled the girl as much 
as is politic " he hitches up his sleeves and 
writes the” Husband Wanted” ad. . . . 

Two prospective bridegrooms apply, 
one an impecunious scholar who is in- 
terested only if the girl has money, the 
other a ne’er-do-well and fop. Each 
makes a good impression at first but 
later makes a false move and is rejected 
They decide to revenge themselves on 
the girl for their disappointment. They 
find a dirty and uncouth coolie who is 
selling flowers, dress him up in fine 
clothes and give him a few quick lessons 
in etiquette: “A gentleman never sits 
on a stool when talking to a lady, he 
sits on the table smoking a cigarette 
and swinging his leg."” When this im- 
postor is presented, the girl, dazzled by 
his good looks, his fine clothes, his ele- 
gant manners ("" He studied in America, 
that’s why he acts so strange"), falls 
in love with him at once, marries him 
and takes him home. 

The last scene occurs at their home 
immediately after the wedding. The 
girl wants to buy some flowers to deco- 
rate the home and is surprised to find 
the bridegroom so knowledgeable about 
what varieties are in bloom. She goes 
out while the fop and the scholar con- 
gratulate the bridegroom on his suc- 
cess, point out to him that he owes it 
all to them, and try to extract some of 
his newly won fortune from him. While 


they are stillimportuning him, the wife 


She circled the stage furiously. 





returps and starts to arrange the flow- 
ers in an old mao fai (rice-wine) bottle. 

“How much did you give for those 
flowers?” asks her husband. She tells 
him and he howls with anger. 

“You've been rooked,” he shouts. 
“Yesterday I was selling them on the 
street for half that price.” 

The curtain falls, as it so often falls 
in Mrs. CMS's plays, on the spectacle 
of an incensed wife belaboring her hus- 
band and his men friends with a Ciao 
(bamboo carrying-pole). And the audi- 
ence roars with laughter because it is 
so true to life and yet so much funnier 


than real life seems to be. 


AND Now complete darkness has 
fallen and the glow of the footlights is 
flung upward into the night. It covers 
the theater like a tent of transparent 
gold, through which the stars look 
down. Everywhere fans are wagging 
back and forth. The cliff is like a choir 
of angels, for everyone is in white, the 
men with white singlets and long white 
trousers, the women mostly with scant 
white vests worn outside their k’u-tzu 
(short white pants). 

The k’ai-shui (hot-water) man has 
put up the enormous kettle with which 
he has been regularly replenishing our 


teacups; he is collecting them in a 


wicker basket. The woman in front of 


me turns round for a final swig of tea. 

Then the curtain goes up. A small 
girl is flying round and round the stage 
on a one-wheel bicycle. She is a skinny 
little girl, the daughter of Vrs. CMIS's 
brother by his larger wife. She has the 
dark skin and the lucky horseshoe un- 
derlip of her aunt. She continues to 
circle the stage at great speed and with 
a dead-pan face until a shout from the 
wings tells her to stop. She goes off and 
Mrs. CMS pedals on. 

Mrs. CMS is transformed. She is at- 
tired in a loose silk blouse and shorts 
which fit her like a glove. She circles 
the stage two or three times, her blouse 


fluttering as she rushes through the 


air, her long wavy black hair streaming 
behind her. Gone is her sleepy expres- 
sion; her eyes are sparkling. Her face 
is flushed and happy. 

It is impossible to explain all the 
tricks she does. But the last, of course, 
is the best. Somebody hands her an air 
rifle and then stands at the edge of the 
stage, right, holding a small gong at 
arm’s length. Mrs. CMS on her one- 
wheel bicycle turns small circles at 
furious speed, left. She loads the gun 
as she rides, puts it to her shoulder, 
takes aim at the gong. The first time 
she misses and laughs aloud. Again 
she loads the gun while in full flight, 
again takes aim while flying round and 
round in tiny circles. This time she 
finds the mark, the gong swings vio- 
lently as the pellet hits; a musical 
chime floats out over the theater. 

Mrs. CMS leaps off her machine and 
with bike in one hand, rifle in the other, 
bows to us all. The great mane of hair 
comes tumbling over her head and falls 
before her, almost sweeping the floor. 
She flings it back and goes off, springy 
and slim, a gallant figure. 

Immediately her brother takes over. 
His is an apparently normal bike, with 
two wheels. But when he stands in the 
middle of the stage and swings it 
around him with one hand on the sad- 
dle, he can make the front wheel and 
handle bars rotate like a top. Then he 
vaults into the saddle. He does one lap 
of the 15-foot square in that conven- 
tional attitude; for the next five min- 
utes he rides the bike in every con- 
ceivable manner except the orthodox 
one. To anyone familiar with Chinese 
cyclists he appears to be a miracle. (It 
will be recalled that in the Olympic 
games the Chinese cyclist was so 
amazed at completing the course with- 
out mishap that he fell off in sheer sur- 
prise after crossing the line and was 
carried off unconscious on a stretcher, 
and was never heard of again.) 

Enter the cyclist’s two wives bearing 


three ordinary fan-t'ien (eating-house) 


The bike wobbled so violently that he came within an inch of disaster, 


benches apiece. Each stacks her three 
benches in a pile, one on top of the 
other, tests the rigidity of the pile, then 
squats beside it to hold it steady. 

Soon he lifts his bicycle and balances 
it on the two piles of stools, one wheel 
on each pile. Climbing carefully onto 
the precariously balanced bicycle, he 
stands on one pedal. He maintains his 
balance by allowing the front wheel to 
move an inch or two to the right or left. 
Slowly he lowers himself to a squatting 
position on the pedal, and with infinite 
difficulty, the front wheel jerking back- 
ward and forward along the top of its 
stool, he begins to thrust his head under 
the crossbar. It is an awful struggle to 
get his head through, a struggle which 
holds all watchers breathless. The small 
wife has dropped her head on the thin 
arms with which she is holding the front 
pile of stools steady; it looks as if she is 
praying that the trick will succeed. 

At last his head is through; cau- 
tiously one hand comes off the handle 
bars, follows his head through the 
frame, reaches blindly up for the han- 
dle bars again. The hand gropes and 
jerks foolishly; people begin to laugh, 
but there is anxiety in their laughter: 
the front wheel moves dangerously far 
to one side and back again. Suddenly 
the hand closes on what it seeks. It is 
easier now. The rest of his body follows 
through the frame. One leg arrives 
and is placed on the pedal; then at 
last the other leg, and he strikes a 
triumphant pose, standing on one leg 
on the far side of the bike. 

There is a light spatter of applause 
which in China amounts to an ovation. 
But he hasn't finished yet. Carefully 
he lowers himself to a squatting posi- 
tion on one pedal again and begins to 
repeat the trick backward. The sweat 
is pouring from his face. He has an even 
fiercer struggle to get his head under 
the crossbar. The gropings of his hand 
are more prolonged and almost frantic. 
The bike wobbles so violently that he 
comes within an inch of disaster; his 
hand is raised jerkily, again and again. 
Suddenly he has snatched what he was 
seeking. With a sinuous movement he 
snakes the rest of his body through the 
frame and strikes an Eros pose again. 

“That is all for tonight, please come 
again, he cries, then leaps lightly to 
the stage, catching the bike as it falls. 

The show is over. We rise from our 
stools and make for the narrow wicket. 
For a few minutes we are firmly 
wedged in by a mass of struggling, 
sweating bodies, unable to pry our 
limbs free, borne along by the gigantic 
forces of China. Then we are outside 
and standing on our own feet again. A 
ricksha man like a bandit importunes 
us. A few late peddlers are folding up 
their stalls; a man is waving a flaming 
piece of paper to scare the devils from 
his front door for the night. 

—JACK JONES 
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UNDER THE SUN 


In which HOLIDAY wades into poison ivy, snoops on the 


love life of the bee, floats a bottle and meets an ideal boss 


LEAFLETS THREE 


War Wirt TOADSTOOLS, thunder- 
storms, drownings, snakes, angry 
bees, mad bulls, hay fever, heat 
prostration, sunburn and mosquito 
bites, it’s surprising that anyone 
looks forward to the good old 
summer time. 

Ranking high on any list of summer 
Villains is the small, sneaky , shiny three- 
leafed plant, poison ivy, with its equally 
evil sisters, poison oak and poison su- 
mac. Any one of these can ruin your va- 
cation as effectively as a hurricane or a 
severe attack of appendicitis. 

Phe trouble with poison ivy (or one of 
the troubles with it) is that it grows al- 
most every where in some form or other, 
shipping only California and Nevada. 
Poison oak (Rhus diversiloba) blankets 
the Pacific coast states and poison su- 
mac (Rhus vernic) infests most eastern 
states except Florida, which has its own 
headaches with a little nosegay called 
poison wood or doctor gum, a shrub 
which is a first cousin to poison sumac, 

Common poison ivy (Rhus radicans 
is also called poison creeper, poison oak, 
markweed, picry and “ poison ivory.” 
In the woods it’s a vine, in the fields a 
shrub. The three leatlets can be smooth 
or hairy, whole, toothed or lobed. [t can 
be confused with Virginia ivy and Bos- 
ton ivy, so your best bet is just to play 
sufe with the old saying: ~ Leaflets 
three, let it be.” Another variety, East- 
ern oakleaf ivy, looks a lot like oak 
leaves. Western poison oak can reach 30 
feet in height as a vine; you can spot it 
by its greenish-white glossy fruit. Poi- 
son sumac grows to tree height, and can 
be identified by the hanging clusters of 
white fruit, which are nothing like the 
red spiky fruits of the innocuous su- 


macs. Finally, to complete the dismal 


list, there’s an Oriental lacquer tree, 
from which you can get poison-ivy rash 
if you handle a piece of bric-a-brac 
that’s been lacquered with it (the rash 
used to be called “~ VMah-jongg derma 
titis’), and there’s a form of cashew nut 
for varnish which causes itching and 
scratching among varnishers. 

The poison, or allergin, in all the 
plants is an oleoresin called urushiol or 
toxicodendrol, which infests the whole 
plant and is thickest in spring when the 
sup is running. [t's just as effective in 
fall, though, when some silly folk gather 
up armfuls of the brilliant scarlet poi- 
son-ivy leaves, or in winter, when flower 
arrangers admire the ivy’s grayish 
berry like fruits. 

Most people catch poison ivy because 
they either don’t recognize it, think 
they're immune, or just don’t care 
Some 50 to 60 per cent of us are im- 
mune, including all new born babies and 
most children under the age of five, but 
don’t count on it. The “immunity” is 
tricky and may vanish in a moment 
Perhaps you've even wallowed in poi 
son ivy without ill effects, like the 
Swedish botanist, Peter kalm, back in 
1748, who boasted: “Upon me this 
[pecies of fumach has neve ted 
power . the 


without doing me any har Such car- 


r exh 


ryings on, we assure you, are just plain 
ftupid. Lots of people, including Am 
erican Indians, have even made a habit 
of chewing the leaves to develop an im- 
munity. This is a bad idea: it doesn’t 
work and they are apt to give you a 
real poisoning. 

For a long time it was believed that 
the poison from the leaves was carried 
in the air asa gas and that one could get 
it by merely passing near a patch of the 
stuff. That isn't true, either, though it is 


possible to pick it up by getting into the 





smoke from burning poison ivy, where 
the irritant is carried on tiny soot par- 
ticles. Other common carriers are dogs 
and other house pets (who don’t catch it 
themselves), and old gloves, pants, shoes 
and socks that have been in contact 
with the stuff, perhaps months before. 

If you do catch poison ivy, the itch- 
ing and redness can start within a few 
hours or not for days. Usually redness 
and burning are followed by small 
blisters and a growing vesicular rash. 
Again, the effects can wear off quickly 
or, in the case of complications like 
swollen glands, abscesses and fever, last 
for two or three weeks. There is no 
agreement among doctors as to whether 
the fluid in the blisters actually causes 
secondary infections. 

Treatment for poison-ivy rash 
varies, but is rarely of much help. 
If you think you've been exposed, 
a brisk scrubbing with hot water, 
brush and strong soap may stave 
off trouble before it starts. Later, 
there are lotions and salves, like 
calamine lotion, zine ointment, 
solution of potassium permanga- 
nate, and baking-soda solutions, 
that may make you feel better if 
nothing else. An old wives’ tale rec- 
ommends eating a banana and rub- 
bing the rash with banana skin. 

Various companies and skin allergists 
have been experimenting with  pre- 
seasonal prophylaxis, with preventive 
extracts taken orally or by injection. 
Although it’s still too early to tell much 
about these, the general view is there is 
no sure preventive, although some 
patients seem to pick up a temporary 
desensitized condition, if not a real im- 
munity. All the experts agree on the 


only sure cure: Stay away from the stuff. 


J 


Getting rid of the plant itself is as 
hard as getting rid of the rash. You can 
attack it with bulldozers, fire, scraping, 
uprooting, chopping and spraying with 
chemicals like sodium chlorate, borax, 
kerosene and crankcase oil. Digging it 
up means that you have to get up yards 
of underground roots, too, and burning 
may carry the infection to anyone 
downwind. Meanwhile, every old plant 
is putting out countless tiny seeds to be 


spread by the birds, which means that 
your little eradication program will 
probably keep you busy for years, what 
with time off for scratching your rash. 

One good thing about Europe— 
there’s no poison ivy there. 


ADRIFT 


THE OFFICIAL WORK of the Govern- 
ment bureau in charge of bottle 
throwing is an orderly process—the 
modern version of the old trick of 
castaway mariners who wrote notes 
describing their plight, popped 
them in a bottle and flung the 
bottle in the sea in the hope that 
someone might pick up the drifting 


letters and come to the rescue. 


Nowadays most of the sea-mail let- 
ters floating about are those dispatched 
by the Hydrographic Office in W ashing- 
ton, which is in need of data, not res- 
cue. For a good many years the Office 
has been printing “Bottle Papers,” 
which are handed over to sea captains, 
who fill them out at sea, cork them up 
in a bottle and drop them overboard. 
The paper gives the date, vessel, longi- 
tude and latitude. Beneath this are in- 
structions printed in seven languages 
asking that the date and place of finding 
be filled in and the paper mailed back 
to the Hydrographic Office. The idea 
behind the whole thing is that the notes 
supply important information about 
oceanic tides, currents and circulation. 
During the war they were helpful in de- 
termining the probable drift of floating 
enemy mines. 

Right now there are hundreds of 
these long-distance statistical jugs at 
sea. Most of them will not be washed 
up for months and months. In case you 
ever find yourself cast away on an is 
land, you'll be discouraged to learn 
that it will take your bottle about 12 
months to float from our east coast 
across the Atlantic to Europe, or about 
18 months to bob along from the west 
coast of Mexico to the Philippines. The 
unofficial holder of the long-distance 
floating record is held by a bottle that 
was dropped at sea from the S. S. Den of 
Ruthven near Cape Horn on May 31, 
1909. The bottle was recovered on the 
west coast of New Zealand on May 13, 
1912, having taken three years to drift 
about 10,250 miles, or halfway around 
the world. 

Only amateur bottle dispatcher we 
know about is Mr. George Phillips, an 
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evangelist. of Tacoma, Wash., whose 
souvenirs have been found on beaches 
in many countries. He collects empty 
whisky bottles, puts in religious tracts, 
and consigns them to the waves. 
Mr. Phillips has won a certain noto- 


riety among thirsty beachcombers. 


BUZZ-BUZZ 


Royacty travels in style all over 
the world in everything from gilded 
howdahs to private Pullman cars. 
This applies, we have discovered, 
not only to full-size human mon- 
archs but to crowned heads among 
the insects, notably queen bees, 
which are shipped all over this 
country in small but elegant quar- 
ters, getting special treatment, eat- 
ing fancy foods and being accom- 
panied by retainers and equerries. 
Bee raising and honey production is 
big shakes in this country. There are 
half a million beekeepers scattered 
around the U. S., of whom some 5000 
are full-time professionals. Honey and 
beeswax are the main products. Clover 
honey and the darker buckwheat honey 
are the most familiar, but you can also 
buy esoteric flavors like orange, tupelo, 
basswood, cotton, fireweed, star thistle, 
sourweed, gallberry, mesquite, euca- 
lyptus, mountain manzanita and even 
milkweed, depending on where the 
bees have collected their nectar. 
Honeybees are not native to the 
United States, but first’ arrived in 
Massachusetts in 1634. The Indians, 
having been stung a few times, promptly 
named the bee “white man’s fly.” 
Current breeds include Cyprian, Syrian, 
Carniolan, and Caucasian bees, but the 
popular Italians have been found to be 
top honey makers and more resistant 
to bee-decimators like wax moths, bee 
lice and a disease with the fearsome 
name of European foul brood. The 


bee's biggest service is not honey mak- 


ing but his accidental pollination of 


fruit, vegetable and seed crops. 

The big Honey and Beeswax man 
hereabouts is Mr. W. E. 
Hayneville, Ala, who has shipped 
Phree-Banded Italian queens safely 
to Siam and Holland, and who owns 
3000 colonies and 5000) bee yards 
scattered through Alabama and Flor- 
ida. Like so many tycoons, Mr. Har- 
rell came up the hard way, through trial 
and adversity; the first time he ever set 
foot in a bee yard (sans veil or smoker) 
he was so badly stung that he had to go 
to bed for a week. Vir. Harrell’s biggest 
problem right now is keeping up with 
the demand for queens. Orders come in 
months in advance and most bee breed- 
ers are away behind on their business. 
Queens retail for about $1.20, F.O.B., 
but a few prize-winning empresses have 
heen valued at $2000 or more. 

All bee habits are fascinating (one 


German scientist has spent 40 years 
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Harrell, of 


with his head inside a hive) but the 
fanciest community activities revolve 
about the queen. Bee breeding is car- 
ried on from March through Septem- 
ber, and begins when a one-day-old 
worker larva is put to float on a bed of 
“royal jelly,” which looks like library 
paste, and then turned over to a 
“starter colony,” which fashions a 
queen cell. This early and fancy feed- 
ing develops the female organs which 
distinguish the queen from the work- 
ers—-undeveloped females with pollen 
baskets who do the fieldwork, tend the 
nursery, wash dishes, open windows 
and rearrange furniture. Just like a 
debutante, the queen is moved on to a 
“finishing colony” and, in a few days 
is ready to be introduced into a 
“nucleus” —a small hive which recently 
has been deprived ofits queen. The virgin 
princess is touchy about her privileges; 
upon emerging from her queen cell, 
she flies into a tantrum if there are 
any other queen cells about and 
smashes them to bits. 

Three days after she sets up house- 
keeping the queen embarks on her wed- 
ding flight in which she mates in mid- 
air with one of the fatherless and other- 
wise useless drones, who die right after 
mating. The queen takes one or two 
wedding flights and then comes back 
home, unless she has been eaten by a 
dragon fly. After the nuptials, the 
queen's romantic fun is over for good, 
and she sweats away likeacommonerfor 
the remaining two or three years of her 
life as she produces 1500 eggs per day, 
with no time off except in winter. 

Bees are usually shipped in three- 
pound packages, containing about 11,- 
000 bees and one queen, along with a 
can of sugar syrup. Tons of bees travel 
this way, via first-class and air mail and 
air and rail express. Some 4,000,- 
000,000 bees (or 1,164,000 pounds 
were shipped in 1948, including exactly 
$58,800 queens. Bee keepers can buy 
queens alone, in which case the royal 
traveler goes in a tiny wooden crate 
about the size of two match boxes, and 
is accompanied by a dozen lady re- 
tainers, who crowd around her majesty 
so that she won't get bumped, help her 
eat, bundle around her when she’s 
cold and fan her when she’s hot. One of 





the three circular compartments in the 
drawing room contains royal candy 
a rich food made of honey and starch- 
less sugar. Worst part of shipping a 
queen is that she must suspend egg 
laying en route, which upsets her and 
permanently cuts down her production. 
Railway Express informs us that the 
hazard about carrying bees on trains is 
that a package of bees will often at- 
tract quantities of “hobo bees,” who 
go along for the ride on the outside of 
the packages. Expressmen have even 
sworn that the hobo bees fly out the 
door of the freight car when the train is 
in a station, apparently pass the word 
on to other hobos who are loafing 
around the platform, and then swarm 
back aboard in larger numbers. 
Introducing a strange bee into a hive 
is quite a problem. One of the methods 
is to start a bee riot, using clouds of 
smoke and throwing in plenty of sugar 
syrup to get the local citizens sweetened 
up. When the smoke and the coughing 
die down, a regular political coup has 
been accomplished and the new queen 


Is already at . An 


easier method is to put the royal cage 
into the hive for a day or two, let the 
bees and queen sniff each other, and 
then allow the workers to eat their Way 
through the pasteboard seal and the 
candy remnants to liberate the queen. 

Either wav. though. there's no long- 
lasting resentment: Inside of two months 
every bee in the hive will be an off- 


spring of the neu queen. 


365 WITH PAY 


MR. M. GLEN MILLER, a Chicago 
advertising executive, is regarded 
by his employees as a pretty won- 
derful guy. Can’t say we blame 
them, either. Mr. Miller is perhaps 
the first employer in the world to 
inaugurate a system of giving his 
workers a year’s vacation with pay 
for every six years on the job—plus 
regular two-week annual vacations 
and Saturdays and holidays off, 
Mr. Miller, who has a yen for travel 
himself but never enough time for it, 
started his sabbatical system a little 
over a year ago. Deciding that nobody 
ever seemed to have time for doing the 
big things we all yearn for, Mr. Miller 


did a little figuring on a scratch pad, 


consulted the 25th chapter of Leviticus 
("In the seventh year shall bea sab- 
bath of rest unto the land... thou 
shalt neithersow thy field nor prune 
thy vineyard,”’) and, back in April, 
1918, approached Miss Nellie Mason of 
his firm and told her to pack up and take 
the next year off. Miss Mason, a six- 


year, 9-t0-5 cosmetics account execu- 
tive, first thought he was kidding. 
Later she was somewhat awed at the 
problem of planning for a whole year 
of doing nothing. Mr. Miller's only 
stipulation was that the vacation must 
be “constructive” and that she had to 
write the home-office folk every week. 

We talked to Miss Mason the other 
day at the conclusion of her year, which 
she deseribed as “most enjoyable.” A 
Miss 


Mason is lucky enough to have a whole 


pleasant, gray-haired woman, 
slew of nieces scattered over the coun- 
try. She managed to visit them all in 
the course of doing up Montana, the 
Canadian Rockies, three months in the 
State of Washington, Oregon, San 
Francisco, Los Angeles, Tijuana, Col- 
orado Springs, St. Joseph, Kansas City, 
New York City, New York State, Bos- 
ton, every single town on Cape Cod 
and at last Chicago again. She wrote 
every week to her deskbound colleagues 
(who are all counting up their years 
and wrote 35,000 words in her diary. 
She spent all her salary. Hardest part 
about coming back to work was learning 
to get up in the mornings again. But 
Mr. Miller understood; on her first day 
back at work he sent her home two 
hours early, “ because it’s hard working 
after a long lay off like that.” 

At the moment, Mr. Charles H 
Weber, art director of the firm, is off on 
his sabbatical —a visit to his family in 
Germany, to be followed by a tour in 
South America. Meanwhile, Miss Fran- 
ces Hutton is counting the hours to her 
D-Day, next December; she’s planning 
a tour of the 48 states. And Miss Mason 
already has plans for her next sabbati- 
cal in 1954 
Southern states. 

We mentioned Mr. Miller to a labor 


organizer the other day and his eyes 


a good long look at the 


gleamed. “ Ought to be written into ev- 
ery labor contract,” he said. We agree. 


THE END 
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Author and illustrator Gibbings concerns himself with hills and rivers. 


The Irish are at their most winning best when 


writing short stories, far surpassing English and Americans 


Ir is 4 CENTRAL literary fact of our 
time that Ireland—small, far from 
rich and only lately a nation—has pro- 
duced four of this century's greatest 
writers. Of these four masters, two 


W.B.Y eatsand James Jovce 


and two 


are dead; 
George Bernard Shaw and 
Sean O' Casey —are no longer, for good 
enough reasons, producing the kind of 
masterpieces that marked their prime. 

Dublin's importance is not what it 
was just before and after World War I 
One of the most distinguished Lrish 
writers of this generation, Sean 
(Faolain, has even gone so far as 
to say, in print, that Dublin’s present 
is bleak, its future bleaker 

Mr. O'Faolain is inclined to look on 
the dark side of things. Irish writing 
today, if certainly not what it was when 
the Four Masters were in their heyday, 
is still full of life and promise and still 
holds its own with British and Amer- 
ican. When one remembers that  Ire- 
land, the independent part of it, is 
about half the size of the state of Ala- 
bama and has about the same popula- 


tion (roughly 3,000,000), the continuing 


Irish achievement seems thoroughly 


respectable, though not miraculous. 


ONLY BY A MIRACLE, I imagine, could 
the so-called Trish Renaissance have 
been maintained beyond the quarter 
century of its grandeur. It was a miracle 
that there was a Renaissance at all—a 
miracle that no one yet has satisfac- 
torily explained. Up to the beginning 
of this century, English-writing Lrish- 
men of genius came few and far be- 
tween. There were Swift, Congreve, 
Sheridan and Burke, and not many 
more. In the 19th Century there were 
two novelists whose names, when 
paired, sound like a vaudeville team — 
and whose comic 
probably did 


Irish letters more harm than good, 


Lever and Lover 


genius, while authentic, 


since the Lever-Lover emphasis was 


distinctly on the humor of the vaude- 


ville hind. In London, the careers of 


Shaw and Oscar Wilde were under way 
before the new century began, and so, 


although it seems extremely pale com- 


pared to what came later, was that of 
William Butler Yeats. But with the 


new century, the rise of Irish letters 
was as spectacular as the rise of Irish 
nationalism. There was obviously an 
interaction between the two, but it 
does not explain the miracle. Other 
nations have won independence in this 
century; other nations have not pro- 
duced, along with their freedom, a 
world literature. 

Except for Shaw, however, the im- 
portant Irish writers of the earlier part 
of the century certainly found their 
inspiration in the massive tide of na- 
tionalism. Without the new pride in the 
Irish past and the new hope for the 
Irish future, there could have been no 
Synge, no Lady Gregory, no A. E. The 
theme of revolution is woven into some 
of the best of Yeats’ poetry, into some of 
the best of O'Casey’s plays. Even 
Joyce, that exile from a Dublin which 
obsessed him, made swelling music of 
the names and events that led to Irish 
freedom. The best of the Irish novel- 
ists, Liam O'Flaherty, shares the pre- 
occupation with the Troubles, and the 
revolution continues to fascinate Frank 
O'Connor, who is as accomplished and 
provocative a short-story writer as 
the Irish now have. 

Possibly the Renaissance came to a 
close simply because, as Edith Cavell 
discovered, “ patriotism is not enough.” 
Exaltation is apt to vanish when a 
revolution has been won. And the out- 
come of Irish independence has been to 
deflect Ireland from, rather than into, 
the main stream of history. The ex- 
perience of World War Il may have 
temporarily stunned the writers of 
England, France and the United States, 
but at least it has not left them with 
the feeling that they are outside time. 
They may not be able to deal ade- 
quately with the terrible themes of the 
mid-century, but at least they know 
what the themes are. They know from 


direct experience. 


Witu THE CURRENT crop of Irish writ- 
ers, on the other hand, there appears to 
be the feeling that time either has 
stood still or passed them by. There is 
a parochial quality about current [rish 
writing that was not present even when 
Synge, Yeats, O'Casey, Lady Gregory 
and the rest were most self-consciously 
trying to reproduce Trish speech rhythms 


(Continued on Page 24) 


Ireland claims four of this century’s greatest writers—Joyce, Yeats, O'Casey and Shaw. 
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2 What happened? Was there a sudden, violent 
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lurch? Did the car, out of control, swerve across 


3 No! Nothing happened —thanks to the Life 
. 


Guard Safety Tubes in the tires! No lurch, no 
the road? Did it crash through the stone fence and swerve! The car continued in a straight line and the 


plunge down the mountain side? driver had no trouble pulling up to a safe, easy stop. 


My whole family 
could have been 
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/ “lt was traveling with my wife and four children 
® through the Colorado Rockies,” writes this Hlinois 
businessman, “We were going down a steep road—at 


a good clip—when the right rear tire blew ou 


4 This picture shows why tliere was no sudden 
. lurch. When the tire blew out, only the outer 
chamber of the LifeGuard blew with it. The inner 


chamber retained enough air for a safe, smooth stop. 
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ear he drives? 
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(Continued from Page 22) 
and to assert that being Irish was un- 
like being anything else. Nowadays 
Gaelic phrases are introduced more for 
humor than from pride, and while the 
rhythm of Irish writing is much less 
that is to 
like British 
the themes and the approach 


special than it used to be- 
say, it is much more 
rhythm 
seem much less universal. 

One can, of course, ascribe this as 
much to the absence of genius as to the 
influence of politics. Genius is univer- 
sal by definition. To say that Yeats 
was a great poet, or O'Casey a great 
playwright, is to say that their work 
crossed all the boundaries of national 
tastes and prejudices. Shaw is proud 
of being an Irishman, but one does not 
have to know where he was born to 
recognize his brilliance. Perhaps only 
an Irishman could have carried out 
Joyce’s tumultuous experiments with 
language, but they are experiments 
that have had meaning for writers of 


nearly all countries. 


THERE IS NO ONE writing in Ireland 
today, | think, who is likely to have 
the influence of the Four Masters. But 
that does not mean that current Irish 
writing ought to be dismissed as sterile 
or decadent or unworthy of the legacy 
of the Renaissance. A steady dose of 
current Lrish writing is likely to become 
tedious (one writer tends to seem very 
much like another, and the American 
reader longs for a broader horizon) but 
it does not kill respect. On the contrary, 
one is left with the feeling that Amer- 
ieans, both readers and writers, need 
an occasional immersion in Irish prose. 

The best qualities of that prose are 
the economy and the musical grace 
with which Irish writing has been en- 
dowed all through this century. A good 
Irish writer can make almost any Amer- 
ican rival seem lumbering and almost 
any British rival seem fussy. At its 
worst, Irish prose gives the effect of 
being too deliberately simple and inno- 


but I 


writer who descends to the quaintness 


cent, know of no living Lrish 
of Donn Byrne. 

There is a self-respect about Irish 
prose today that is linked closely to 
its economy. Nouns and verbs do most 
of the work; adjectives are allowed in 
only when they cannot be spared and, 
even then, with a discrimination that 
amounts to reluctance. When Joyce 
chose to call his poems Chamber Music 
he was describing the essential charac- 
ter of most current Irish writing, prose 
and verse. In his novels he achieved, 
sometimes with tongue in cheek, the 
grand orchestral effects; but in his 
stories and verse he maintained that 
spare purity which is the hallmark of 
the best Irish writing. 

It is in the short story, beyond ques- 
tion, that the best Lrish writing is now 


being done. The verse is very minor, 


ts 


and none of the younger novelists can 
touch O'Flaherty, whose masterpiece, 
I suspect, is Famine. Even if one re- 
gards Elizabeth Bowen as Irish (and 
the British have the stronger claim on 
her), it is in her short stories rather 
than her novels that she has most often 
reached perfection. Of the newer novel- 
ists only F. L. Green, who is part-[rish, 
part-English, seems likely to master the 
larger form. Three of his novels have 
been published over here— A Flask for 
the Journey, Odd Man Out and 
Mist on the Waters. The last, which 
appeared only this year, I recommend 
with enthusiasm. 


Top Irish novelist Liam O'Flaherty. 


Mist on the Waters is laid in Bel- 
fast ; its theme iscrime and punishment. 
There are echoes here and there of 
Graham Greene, but the Irish Green is 
capable of a compassion that sets him 
apart from other writers whose main 
stock in trade is violence. Mist on the 
Waters suffers a partial collapse at the 
last (the fire that ends the two crimi- 
nals’ suffering seems a little too con- 
venient), but the novel is the product 
of a mature and vivid talent. I don't 
see how anybody can worry too much 
about the state of Irish writing with a 
man like F. L. Green about. 

The case of Mary Lavin (born in 
America but working in Ireland) illus- 
trates, I think, the difficulties the Irish 
generally have with the novel. The 
House In Cleve Street, the only novel 
she has had published so far, is full of 
astonishingly moving incidents, but in 
over-all design and attitude it might 
have been written by a Victorian. A 
more recent volume of short stories 
it Sallygap (Little, Brown, Boston, 
$2.75) —is thoroughly contemporary 
and quite distinguished. Nearly every 
one of these 12 stories is a small per- 
fection. You could sum up the work of 
the half-dozen or more leading Irish 
short-story writers today with the two 
words “small” and “perfect.” The 
smallness, however, is sometimes de- 
ceiving. A tiny episode, told leanly and 
with almost offhand detachment, oc- 
casionally opens up tremendous emo- 
tional vistas. 

Take, for example, that story by 
The Woman Who 
Married Clark Gable in the splendid 


Sean ©'Faolain, 





collection called The Man Who In- 
vented Sin (Devin-Adair, New York, 
$2.75). On the surface, it is a humorous 
trifle, a sketch of a middle-class Dublin 
wife who manages to find a resemblance 
between her middle-aged husband's 
new mustache and that of the Amer- 
ican film star. It is a hilarious bit, but 
there is a poignancy that lingers and 
there is also an unspoken commentary 
on the urban middle class which is as 
valid for America as for Ireland. 

And just as the contemporary Irish 
are at their surest in the short story, 
they are at their most devastating 
when they use the instrument of humor. 
To refer to Lrish humor is to bring up 
unfortunate associations with stage 
Irishmen and the vaudeville team of 
Lever-Lover. But Irish literary humor 
has nothing in common with the stage 
Irishman. Its facets are so numerous as 
to be almost bewildering. It can be 
extraordinarily grim or beautifully del- 
icate. It can be malicious or compas- 
sionate. It can be cold and hard, warm 
and soft. It can be earthy or fantastic. 
Its well-known sadness is sometimes 
too obvious, but that may be because 
we have all grown too accustomed to 
the Irish gift for melancholy humor. 

At a time when humor in both Brit- 
ish and American writing is too much 
confined to either the gusty or the 
ironic, when it is, in short, too predict- 
able, we need to be reminded that 
comedy can take many forms, and that 
it is also an attitude toward life. All the 
good Trish know how various humor 
can be and what it can accomplish. It 
is their most adult trait, as it is also the 
basis of their art. 


Story Spinner Frank O’Connor. 


Their art is most triumphant, it 
seems to me, when the humor is linked 
with what I think can only be called 
wonder— wonder at the vagaries, the 
unexpected depths and shallows of the 
individual human being. In the con- 
ventional sense, this wonder is not ro- 
mantic and seldom, of late years, senti- 
mental. It is commonly said that as a 
result of the insularity of contemporary 
Irish life, Irish writing seems to exist 
in a social vacuum. Unquestionably 
most Irish writers are uncomfortable 
except when dealing with the peasantry 


or with the urban lower middle class. 


But because they do ignore so much 
the matter of background, of modern 
social conflicts and modern psychology, 
they can concentrate on the individual. 
And they see in the individual eternal 
capacities for good and evil, for exalta- 
tion and despair. They often see in the 
individual causes for wonder which 
writers better trained in psychiatry 
and more socially conscious overlook. 
Their ignorance of Freud and Marx 
emphasizes the parochial quality of the 
Irish writers; it also gives them the 
freedom to deal with timeless things 


and to achieve their small perfections. 


THERE ARE, let us concede, no great 
peaks in Irish writing nowadays. But 
the general level is high, and the future 
not necessarily dark. In addition to the 
writers and titles I have mentioned, 
there is first-rate reading to be found 
in such volumes of short stories as 
Frank O'Connor's Crab Apple Jelly 
(Alfred A. Knopf, New York, $2.50); 
in Michael McLaverty’s The Game 
Cock (Devin-Adair, New York, $2.75); 
and in Bryan MacMahon's somewhat 
overpraised but very talented The 
Lion Tamer (E. P. Dutton, New York, 
$2.75). Other short-story writers worth 
knowing are James Stern, Donagh 
MacDonagh, Seumus O’ Kelley Daniel 
Cockery and David Hogan. 

There is a new novelist in Joseph 
O'Connor, whose The Norwayman 
(Macmillan, New York, $3.50) was 
published just recently. He seems to 
have a better-than-average talent for 
the longer form, although the talent, 
judged by one novel, is a little slight. 
And for a general introduction to Irish 
writing, prose and verse, past and pres- 
ent, you can hardly do better than The 
Portable Trish Reader (Viking, New 
York, $2) edited by Diarmuid Russell. 

Although I began by noting that 
O’Casey has not in a long while written 
a play to compare toJunoand the Pay- 
cock and Within the Gates, it is 
worth noting that the fourth volume of 
his autobiography, Inishfallen Fare 
Thee Well (Macmillan, New York, 
$4.75) came out a few months ago and 
was received with cheers. The cheering 
struck me as a little forced, but for all 
its imperfections Inishfallen is prose 
of a high order. The chapters that deal 
with the death and burial of O’Casey’s 
mother are almost certainly permanent 
additions to world literature. 

It may be well to finish off with 
areference to Robert Gibbings’ Lovely 
is the Lee (kK. P. Dutton, New 
York, $3). It is a classic now and de- 
serves to be. What else could it be 
since, on the second page, a “ heavily 
built and florid man” swings round on 
his bar stool and says, Im a plain 
man, a very plain man. I'm a man of 
few words. Leil me, in one sentence, in 
one sentence only, What's wrong with 


the world?’”’ —HILARY H. LYONS 
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GONE are the “good old days” when 
mother put up the lunch and father 
wore a duster to protect his Sunday 
suit on the accommodation train. Gone, 
too, are the smoke and cinders, and 
the bone-shaking jolts when pulling 
into and leaving the station. 


* * 1 * 


HERE, now, are the grand new days 
when smart, semi-local trains such as 
the Chicago and Eastern Illinois Whip- 
poorwill are headed by General Motors 
Diesel locomotives—-with diners and 
coaches such as once were found only 
on sleek, streamlined, long-distance 
trains. 
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Yes. agreat many better trains now follow General Motors 
“Better Trains ° ° ° e ° 
locomotives in semi-local service as well as in’ long- 
Follow General Motces heeetis gti 

distance service — working toward the not too distant 


LOCOMOTIVES day when all railroad travel will be “first class.” A good 


Locomotive = 











thing to remember when you plan a trip anywhere. 
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In the ecritie’s dream, he’s a master movie maker and every show’s a hit. 


“Let’s-play-producer” game yields seven movies 
audiences have never seen—but probably would like to 


EVERYONE WHO WRITES about movies 
is probably convinced, deep down in his 
unconstructive little heart, that with 
proper leeway and financing, he could 
outdo the producing geniuses of the 
Coast. The same is true of the people 
who just go to the movies. All of us, 
were our true worth recognized, would 
be sitting in elegant offices in Culver 
City or Burbank, lighting scented ciga- 
rettes with thousand-dollar bills and 
masterminding the making of movies 
which would be the final, true and per- 
fect flowering of the medium. This col- 
umn is no exception to the Universal 
not to be confused with the company 
of the same name) Dream. We, too, 
have our favorite movies that we have 
never seen, dozens of them. 

First of all, in the murder-meller- 
whodunit department, there is Red Har- 
vest, possibly the most heavily lethal 
work, corpse per page, of the old and only 
original master, Dashiell Hammett. 
Last time I reread the book (which I do 
about once a year) I tried to keep some 
kind of tally of its killings. I stopped, a 
little more than halfway through, with 
24—all good, solidly gory killings done 
with character and imagination. 

Since Red Harvest deals with the con- 
nection between crime, vice, politics 
and industrial growth in Poisonville—a 
town identified with such pleasant 
vagueness as to give the yarn an equal 
personal interest to citizens of Pitts- 
burgh, Philadelphia, Baltimore, W heel- 
ing, Youngstown, Weirton or Steuben- 
ville ~some toning down would be nec- 
essary in the interests of motion-picture 


purity. But there is enough meat here 


to allow considerable dilution without 
danger of the film’s falling into the 
strained-baby-foods division. It should 
be a director's delight, and John Huston 
should be the director. It should be an 
actor’s picnic with practically no cast- 
ing difficulty. There are enough juicy 
parts so that, under the mythical 
budget largess which is an integral 
part of our Dream, we would be able to 
get under one tent Bogart, Widmark, 
Lizabeth Scott, Sydney Greenstreet, 
Claire Trevor and almost everyone 
else you can think of in the bad boy-bad 
girl department. This violent and alive 
picture, which yet eschews sadism for 
sensation’s sake, could influence as well 
as entertain, and perhaps even help 
rescue the cop-and-robber movie from 


its present miasmic morass. 


In the historical-biographical field, 
there is one segment of American his- 
tory made to order for a scenario, which 
has received only the shabbiest of 
screen nods: the life and particularly 
the later years of Aaron Burr. We have 
seen Burr on the screen occasionally as 
a bit character used to dress up a his- 
torical film, and, at greater if lamenta- 
bly garbled length, as a suitor of Gin- 
ger Rogers in a Universal soporific 
called The Magnificent Doll. Our film's 
treatment of Burr would be neither 
conventional smear nor apologia. He 
would be the man who gave much to 
his country, but gave it with deliberate 
motivation toward personal power, 
leading him, when he felt he had 
been unjustly cheated of the presi- 
dency, to seek rule by force. Kenneth 
Roberts or some writer of similar his- 
torical-entertainment qualifications 
would do at least the first treatment of 
our script, and would be retained to 
insure a maximum of honesty from 
whatever movie writer did the finish. 

We chose Burr’s later years because 
by then his character had achieved its 
richest and most dangerous com- 
plexity. Also by then, his daughter, 
Theodosia, is ready to figure impor- 
tantly in the story. We have no direct 
ideas for casting Burr or Theodosia, ex- 
cept a remembrance of David Niven 
ineptly cast as Burr in The Magnificent 
Doll, which leads us to rule him out. 
There are rich scenes and dramatic in- 
cidents here, culminating in the Balkan 
comedy of the assembled private army 
on Blennerhassett Island, Burr turned 
Machiavelli, the aging General Wilkin- 
son a tottering and untrustworthy mili- 
tary puppet for Burr's ambitions, the 
horde of mixed mercenaries and misled 
militia, half believing in a coup for fed- 
eral power, half hoping their duty was 
the westward expansion of the United 
States, all waiting on the torch-lit island 
for the command which never came. 

On the production schedule of our 
imagination, there is naturally a spot 


(Continued on Page 29) 


CORPSE FOR CORPSE, what could be lovelier than Hammett’s Red Harvest ? 
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through 9th grade. Easy-to-follow instructions. Guidance 
by Calvert teachers. All lessons, books provided. Sent by 
mail to any part of the world. Moderate cost. Start any 
time. Catalog 


CALVERT SCHOOL 


Special Schools 
The Woods Schools 


For Exceptional Children Three Separate Schools 
Guts ittle Folks . ys 
amp with Tutoring 


Mollie Woods Hare, Principal, Box 165, Langhorne, Pa. 











308 Tuscany Road 
Baltimore 10, Md. 











Mary Pogue School 

Founded in 1903. For exceptional boys and girls of all ages 
who have difficulty with school work and need specialized 
teaching and training. Instruction extends through high 
achool. Catalog 


75 Geneva Road, Wheaton, Ill. (near Chicago) 


Marydell School 


Is your child improving? Subnormal children require 
medical treatment, training and teaching. Nursery, pre- 
school and older retarded children accepted. Summer con- 
tinuation school. Stone buildings. 30 acre estate. 


T. Frank Deviin, M.D., Langhorne, Pennsytvenie 








(Continued from Page 27) 
for a popular musical. For this, we call 
in our lieutenants and tell them suc- 
cinctly that what we want is a revue. 
There is to be no plot in our musical. 
Any sign of anyone trying to sneak one 
in, even the faintest muttering that 
"This boy singer here, he’s in love with 
this mouse in the chorus, June Allyson, 


” 


f'rinstance,” will bring about immedi- 
ate dismissal of the offending party. In 
fact, there are not too many conven- 
tional movie people in our revue at all. 
We simply present a well-balanced va- 
riety of short sketches and routines. 
Jimmy Durante and a few other of our 
choices are already in pictures. For the 
rest, we bring Imogen Coco and her 
moth-eaten furs from New York and 
load down the same blessed train or 
plane with Zero Mostel, Valerie Bettis, 
Irwin Corey, Day, 
Milton Berle, 
boys, a hatful of recruits from blue- 


Dawn and Dusk, 
Eddie Condon et ses 


riblwon bistros and the musical stage, 
and a handful of bona fide (not hot- 
The writ- 
ing and directing chores would be 


house cultivated) new talent. 


farmed out to almost as wide a list of 
personalities, all supervised by some 
such savvy, if not necessarily congenial, 
straw boss as George S. Kaufman. 
In equal danger with anyone sug- 
gesting a plot would be anyone suggest- 
ing Gargantuan chorus numbers, depth 
shots implying infinity with mirrors, or 
ballet on skates (ice or roller). Camera 
ingenuity would be encouraged, but 
not the kind which is intent simply on 
proving that a camera can cover more 
ground faster than is possible on a 
theater stage. There would be some 
snorts in the trade, after our revue was 
released, that it offered nothing more 
than television. To such snorts we would 
reply, after its first-run showing 
throughout the country, by getting a 
pretty fee for television rights not only 
to the revue itself but to a goodly foot- 
age of cutting-room-floor casualties 


which occurred during its shooting. 


Our DREAM sTUDIO also needs a seri- 
ous musical picture to compete with the 
various tec hnicolored Lives of Com- 
posers floating around. So we do 
movie version of La Bohéme. The opera 
is sufliciently respectable not to invite 
catealls from the music lover and sufli- 
ciently schmaltzy, Lord knows, to 
please the soap-opera trade. But our 
movie opera would frankly reject sing- 
ers as actors. Our La Bohéme is peopled 
with the prettiest and best talent we 
none of 


can buy—and them open 


their pretty traps in song. They are 
painstakingly schooled in the proper 
motions and, while the picture is being 
filmed, they may even have to indulge 
in some off-the-cuff caterwauling to 
provide visual verisimilitude. But the 
sound track itself is recorded and 


carefully patched together with the 


voices of the best singing talent we 
can find. A number of critics, authori- 
ties and so on yell their heads off when 
they find out what is in the wind, but 
we stick to our baton. And all the bet- 
ter for our La Bohéme if it brings to 
public note some singer who is cut dead 
on the street by Edward Johnson, 
some actor who is unknown to the 


William Morris 
We need a semilight comedy for our 


Agency. 


schedule too. Straight light comedy of 
the Every Girl Should be Married or 
Mr. Belvedere Goes to College type is al- 
ready generally well done on the Coast; 
what we want is something light in 
spots, but not necessarily unthought- 
ful. Something even containing that 
box-oflice bogey, irony. It’s worth try- 
ing once in a while, and we try it with 
the late F. Scott Fitzgerald's fine short 
story, A Diamond as Big as the Ritz. 

1 Diamond is a fantasy of wealth. 
Here we can call in the extravaganza 
boys and let them have a heyday with 
construction and design of the 20th 
Century castle of the wealthy family 
who live separate and elaborate lives 
upon a mountain which is at its core a 
tremendous, solid diamond. The world 
and its ways have not changed so dras- 
tically since Fitzgerald wrote Diamond 
as to date its basic structure, but it is 
going to be difficult to find a writer for 
our screen play who will be able to 
transmute the substance of Fitzger- 
ald’s characters to a 1949-50 milieu. 
But fortunately there are enough peo- 
ple still able to pound typewriters 
who knew Fitzgerald, and one or more 
of them probably will be our choice. 

Casting is a less diflicult problem. 
The family of the diamond castle is 
aristocratic enough, but in an over- 
done, incommensurately displayful fash- 
ion which most of the Beverly Hills 
acting royalty should be able to por- 
tray almost without direction. The 
most important factors in our filming 
of A Diamond will be the writing of its 
screen play and its setting and techni- 
cal effects. Incidentally, with this story, 
as with most of our other studio prop- 
erties, release will be under the original 
name. In other words, Fitzgerald's 
story will not reach the screen under 
a marquee monicker of Love in the 
Rocks, neither will La Bohéme become 
Vimi Was a Lady. 


WE Now NEED a first-rate serious 
play —like the fellow says, a drama—to 
round out our roster. Since most of the 
other studios will be interpreting the 
word serious in terms of social prob- 
lems popular in cocktail gossip, we feel 
safe in going a bit afield here too. Death 
of a Salesman will come to the screen in 
its own time and probably under the 
restrained and tasteful direction of 
Elia Kazan, who staged it, possibly, 
with its screen play by Arthur Miller 


(Continued on Page 31) 
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LROSLEY 


makes hit 
with Nurse 


Crosley really registers with me,"’ says Miss Morgoret 
llivon, R. N., of 20 Peachtree Avenue, N. E. Atlanta, 
Go | need a cor that’s easy to drive—easy to pork. A cor 


thot gives service and saves money. That's my Crosley 


See the new Crosley with amazing airplane-type Hydro 


Brakes CIBA (Cast Iron Block) engine larger 
longer body lines—rich interior—turn indicotor and 
hundreds of other improvements. Tops for style. Tops for 
sovings. Up to 50 miles on a gallon of regular gasoline 
ond prices that range downward from the Station W 
at only $929 F.O.B8. Marion, Indiana. For free catalog of 
all 6 new models, including Sedan, Stotion Wagon and 
Convertible, write your name ond address on the margin 
of this page, teor of ond send to Crosley Motors, Inc 
2530-MH Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati 14, Ohio 


———— 


ERGSEEF- 0. r1ne car 


privesy HULL 


AUTOMOBILE 
COMPASS 


AVOID 
DIRECTION 
WORRIES 
On Strange 
Vacation Roads 
B lite Til ; a 


$5.95. Streamline 
ates $3.95. 


HULL MFG. CO. p. 0. box 246-c8, warren, Ohio 











PERTHSHIRE, 
Scotland 
Here, on the threshold of the Scottish High- 
lands, is Britain's premier sports hotel. Two 
18-hole golf courses—The King's and 
Queen's— each of championship length. Putt- 
ing greens, tennis courts and other outdoor 
sports. Indoor swimming pool... cinema... 
dancing. Ample garage facilities. 
OPEN EASTER TO OCTOBER 
The Gleneagles Hotel is one of the 47 
outstanding hotels operated by 


THE HOTELS EXECUTIVE 
British Transport 


Secure your reservations in advance. Further 
information available through your lecal 
Travel Agent or from: 


British Railways 


NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Plazo 
CHICAGO 3, ILL, 39 So. LaSalle Street 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL, 510 W. 6th Street 
TORONTO, ONTARIO, 69 Yonge Street 
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SEE IT... ENJOY IT...TRAVEL AMERICAN EXPORT 


Color photographs by lvan Dmitri 


rALY is again the light-hearted land of 
happy holidays—proud of its newest 
renaissance in restoring famous places 
Americans most want to see. By all 


means go this year! 


Visiting Italy is no longer a matter of 
seasons. In this lovely land there is so 
much for you to see and enjoy at all 
times that the word “‘season”’ has lost 
its meaning. 


Why not go this Autumn and take ad- 


Flag wavers of Siena continue an ancient custom of Tuscany 


vantage of a much wider choice of ac- 
commodations? 

Choose one of the new ‘4 Aces” for your 
journey and relax in the air-conditioned 
comfort of these distinctive American 
vessels. They provide a new and pleas- 
ing experience in modern American liv- 
ing at sea—fortnightly from New York 
to Italy and the Mediterranean. 

x «re 


Also modern American liner LaGuardia in 
monthly service direct to Naples and Genoa. 


Your travel agent can aid you—Consult him or 


AMERICAN Export LINES 


39 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


The famous Blue Grotto, on the shores of Capri 


“Entertainment ... gaiety... food for every taste 
joy for every soul” 


Coming in the Fall of 1950—the new 
20,000-ton, 25-knot “Independence” and 
“Constitution,” with the new "4 Aces” form- 
ing the only transatlantic fleet of com- 
pletely air-conditioned passenger vessels. 


MODERN AMERICAN LIVING AT SEA 


BOSTON * PHILADELPHIA * BALTIMORE * WASHINGTON © CHICAGO © SAN FRANCISCO © LOS ANGELES * PORTLAND * SEATTLE * VANCOUVER 
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IN HINE’S La Bohéme, voice and body beautiful combine—mechanically. 


(Continued from Page 29) 

who wrote it in the first place. We bid 
them good cheer and look further on 
our own. What we find is There Comes 
a Time, a considerably neglected novel 
of three summers ago by Thomas Bell. 
There Comes a Time trumpets no head- 
line message, but it has the meaning of 
life in terms of the corner grocery store 
or the note left for the milkman. 

Socially, There Comes a Time deals 
with labor, specifically with the at- 
tempted unionization of a bank. But it 
does not preach and it is basically the 
story of a simple man and his wife and 
their struggle for decency in their own 
lives and their communication with 
their fellows. It will be a ticklish screen 
play to write because labor is a ticklish 
subject and any writer who treads a 
middle path in his approach to it is go- 
ing to bring down brickbats from right, 
left and even a few from center. Still 
we'll go on with it. First, because we 
would like to see a good movie which 
was serious without being pontifical: 
second, because the movies owe some- 
thing to Thomas Bell. In 1946, they 
took his sensitive and moving All 
Brides are Beautiful and turned it into a 
trashy, sticky, cliché-ridden comedy 
Maybe our version of There Comes a 


Time will help square the account. 


3¥ NOW OUR DREAM studio is pretty 
well established, but there are a few 
jealous souls who point out that our 
output is something less than original 
as far as sources go—always a novel 
or some other ready-made material, 
they say. The Screen Writers’ Guild, 
too, is a little upset that we haven't 
produced more original screen plays. 
All right, we're in the market, and for 
a particular commodity. We want a 
light, but not slap-happy family movie. 
We are not pointing our grubby, if by 
now bejeweled, finger scornfully at 
the Hardy Family series. It was enter- 


taining, but we want something a little 


more naturalistic; and we never did 
know a family like the Hardys, with 
Father, the Judge, so very, very, very 
all-knowing, all-understanding, and son 
Andy so completely hyperthyroid a 
twerp. We want a movie about a fam- 
ily in the rough, so to speak —a family 
whose members are as thoroughly nice 
people as most of us and, on occasions, 
as thoroughly un-nice. When mother 
snaps at father, and vice versa, it is not 
a funny domestic joke, but the nastily 
nervous if temporary thing that most 
of us know. There is a good, deep love 
throughout this family, but there is lit- 
tle sticky sentiment (The Human Com- 
edy please note). There is serious, if oc- 
casional, worry among the parents 
about the sexual and alcoholic mores of 
their young, and there is equal worry 
and interest about the same subjects 
among the young. 

This is going to be a very tough sub- 
ject for the writer or writers, because it 
will be hard to inject enough conflict to 
keep plot interest alive without making 
the movie artificially phony. But we 
are. holding out till we get what we 
want, and when we do, we'll pay a fat 
price for it and not give a hoot whether 
the writer is labeled as one of the Un- 
friendly Ten or the Jolly Tinkers. 

Our casting will be largely a matter 
of elimination. Billie Burke will not be 
the mother and Mickey Rooney will 
not be the son. We'll probably have a 
cast. of comparative unknowns —al- 
though we do like Thomas Mitchell for 
the father —for which our studio is 
becoming famous. And in the end, 
remembering with some reverence The 
Best Years of Our Lives, we may havea 
picture which will honestly and effee- 
tively dramatize life in the United 
States to people all over the world. 

What a booming business we have 
now! Put that latest Oscar in the closet 
with the others, Miss Johnson, and, by 
the way, Ching Lee, would you mind 


refilling my pipe? —AL HINE. 
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The Lowdown on a 
Luscious Highball! 


One jigger of Bacardi, 
Gold or Ambar Label, 
with plenty of ice Sarina 
in a tall glass; a 
fill with club soda. 


Ask your barman, or try 


one athome... tonight. 


BACAR 





.. AND 
SODA 


WORLD'S 
LARGEST 
SELLING 
RUM 


HOLIDAY BY-LINES 


ORDINARILY I'ma hoodoo; I arrive 
someplace and bang! there's a calamily;” 
W. (Bill) Morrell 
“My wife and I flew 


from London lo Varse ille on our honey- 


confesses Sydney 


Canada, Page 34 


moon in 1934; the same day King Alez- 
ander of Yugoslavia was shol there. A 
vear later we went to Switzerland—ar- 
Astrid of Belgium 
When I went to 
Vienna in 1937 as head of the London 


Daily Express’ Balkan Bureau 


riving the day Queen 


was killed in a car crash 


a dull, 
humdrum post—there was promplly a 
semi-Nazi Putsch in Rumania, whole- 
sale arrests of liberals in Greece, and the 


“And Mr. Morrell 


still wonders if he should conceal or 


Anschluss in Vienna 


boast of the fact that he was the only 


non-Nazi_ correspondent who “hap- 


Canada was good luck for reporter Bill Morrell, 
who usually is bad luck for the places he visits 


pened to be around” fer every Nazi 
coup up to Poland. ‘But Canada broke 
my jinr—not a single national disaster 
all the time I was there.” 

Mr. Morrell was born in England and 
worked for British 


Hungary and the Near East during the 


intelligence in 


war. He joined his Canadian wife in 
Canada when he was evacuated there to 
recuperate from a_ bacillic infection. 
Later he was assigned to the United 
States by the British government to 
help recruit and train OWI personnel, 
then went to Teheran to edit a newspa- 


per for British and American troops. 


“T had a hell of a time,” he declares. 
“My staff were Persians who couldn't 
read the Latin alphabet; they got m’s 
upside down for w’s, b's wrong way 
round for p’s. But I forgave all when, 
before I left, they presented me with a 
silver cigarette box inscribed: *°To Kill 
Morrell With Best Fishes from the 
Stiff of the Tehran Gaily Mews.”’ 
Mr. Morrell is the author of J Saw 
the Crucifizion and Spheres of Influence. 
The first was about the Chamberlain 
Munich agreement. The 
1945—16, dealt 


postwar imperialism. “At the time,” he 


second, writ- 


ten in with Russian 


NA 


says, ‘it was a very unpopular book. 
A lot of people have jumped on the 
band wagon since, but most of them 
are doing the right thing for the wrong 
motives, so I'm not as proud of their 


company as might be assumed.” 





MR. NELSON BUILDS NO DREAM HOUSE 


Ancuitect GeorGce NE son (Classic 
Holiday House, "T've 


been designing holiday houses since my 


Page 7) says, 
Swiss Family Robinson period—age 
10 to 12—but I’ve yet to build a 
real one. Nine years ago I'd actually 
planned one for myself, but settled in- 
stead for a bargain 10-room Victorian 
firetrap at Quogue, Long Island. Some 
people called me up to do a holiday 
house after reading my previous Hout- 
pay articles, but when I quoted build- 
ing costs they decided to buy a tent. 
Recently 
taken the leap. They're going to 
the full impact of 


two clients have 
get 


0 years of dream- 


howe ver, 


ng and planning.’ 
Mr. Nelson, who won the Rome 


Prize in Architecture, has taught 


at the Yale School of Fine 


Columbia School of 


Arts, 
Architecture 
and Parsons School of Design. He 
has been a Time editor, the co- 
managing editor of Architectural 
Forum and the head of the For- 
tune-Forum Experimental Depart- 
ment. He is also an authoritative 


designer of modern furniture. 


KOBLER’S MYSTIC LOOK 


Tue puHorto (right) of John Kobler, 


who writes about ghosts and me- 
diums in Spook’s Tour (Page 72) is 
a favorite of his because "it’s the closest 
I ever came to a trance and it was laken 
in Fez, Morocco, a place I consider the 
most exciting and colorful in the world. 
Hew do you like that ritualistic robe— 
and that mystic look on me? They're 
both deceplive the near-lrance was in- 
duced only by a lerrifie dinner, and the 
robe was my Arab host's djellaba.” 

Mr. Kobler, who was born in Mt. 
Vernon, New York, has been a reporter 
for newspapers and magazines and dur- 
ing the war was a civilian economic in- 
telligence officer in Africa, Maly and 
France. Now a free-lancer, he is, at 


this writing, in Euro.e doing a series 


of magazine articles. He is the author 
of Some Like It Gory, which he de- 
scribes as a collection of “ tongue-in- 
cheek” crime studies, and The Trial 
of Ruth Snyder and Judd Gray. 
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Photographers Hollyman find home is where the camera is 


SEEING THE WORLD on assignment is 
the | topian life of Honmpay photog- 
raphers Tom and Jean Hollyman. 
They've been on the move almost 
continually since they combined, mar- 
itally and professionally, three years 
ago. “Compared to travel,” Jean says, 
“the pace of living at home is too 
rough—doing your own cooking and 
dishes and all that. After we're back a 
few days, we get restless and start 
looking around for a noisy old hotel 
where we can feel at home.” 
Recently Canada, 
of the 
the 
feeling at 


Scot- 


back from 
took 
photographs in 


where they many 


this issue, 
Hollymans are now 
home again somewhere in 


land. Before that it was Andorra, 


the French 


Riviera. Even their honeymoon was 


Portugal, London, 
a busman’s-holiday variety—they 
covered Bermuda for HOLIDAY. 

Tom is a native of Denver but grew 
up in Missouri where he became a pho- 
tographer on the St. Louis Post-Dis- 
patch. In the Army, he was a picture 
editor for Army News Service, went 
to Honolulu to help start the Pacific 
edition of the Army newspaper, Sfars 
and Stripes, and later to Japan, Korea 
and parts of China. 

Jean, who hails from Westfield, New 
Jersey, was a fashion model. Later she 
became a studio photographer in New 
York, where Tom met her, admired her 
photo technique, then her technique. 
“T still admire both,” he says. 





The Pride of Willow Run 


The most distinguished value in the luxury car field <— 


The hand-crafted Frazer Manhattan - « « New men, new methods, new thinking now produce such 
hand-crafted excellence in a car that once only the few could enjoy. Because they are daringly produced in volume, 
at moderate prices, many will own such cars as were once beyond dreaming. Your inspection is cordially invited. 
KAISER-FRAZER SALES CoRP., Willow Run, Mich. Recent downward revisions reflect the trend of the times. $2595 at the 


factory; only transportation and local taxes (if any) additional. Hear! Hear! Walter Winchell every Sunday nig 
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Our enormous neighbor to the north, a young and complex giant born part Englishman, . 


part Frenchman, part American, grows more and more Canadian as he strides into maturity 


AFTER TWO CENTURIES of painful and con- 
fusing growth the consciousness of a separate 
Canadian character has begun to dawn on the 
people of Canada. 

The awareness has been slow and, until re- 
cently, almost imperceptible. As long as they 
can remember, Canadians have been so busy 
trying to prove to America that they are not 
blind followers of Britain, and to Britain that 


—— 
BRITISH POMP surrounds the opening of Par- 
liament in Ottawa as the Governor General. 
Viscount Alexander of Tunis and of Errigal. 
reads the traditional Speech from the Throne. 


by SYDNEY W. MORRELL 


CANADA'S ARMY dresses, marches and fights in 


step with the British Commonwealth of Nations. 


they are not “ Americans” that they have had 
no occasion to think out what it means to be a 
Canadian, or why it is that a Canadian can 
mean four or five different things in as many 
different parts of the country. 

Dave Fordyce for example was born in 
Nova Scotia of Scottish stock. After forty 
years of offshore fishing he is as familiar with 
the province’s 4000 miles of coastline as most 
farmers are with their hedgerows, but in his 
whole life he has never been west of the isth- 
mus that marks the western border of the 
province. He is inclined to think of people in 
other parts of Canada as foreigners, a feeling 
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VISCOUNT ALEXANDER and his lady depart after official ceremonies in Parliament. The titled couple lead 


lives-of high formality, for the governor general is the personal representative of the King of England. 


JERZY MEIER, of Poland, becomes one of the first Canadian subjects under a recent law creating a citizen- 


ship distinct from that of Britain. Chief Justice Thibaudeau Rinfret administers the citizenship oath. 
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that stems from pre-Revolutionary days when 
Nova Scotians and New Englanders teamed 
up to fight the only other Canadians there 
were—the French. 

Last summer I was in a hotel on the Nova 
Scotian coast when a woman from New York 
approached the manager. “ I’m driving to Que- 
bec tomorrow,” she said. “ Will | have tochange 
my Nova Scotian money?” She was assured 
Nova Scotia and Quebec are both parts of Can- 
ada, and, as she went out, the manager com- 
mented: ‘ She must have been out fishing with 
Dave Fordyce or one of the other villagers.” 


On the Tle d’Orleans, near Quebec, a French- 
Canadian innkeeper hung out his shingle sev- 
eral years ago. Recognizing that Canada is a bi- 
lingual country, he painted it in both lan- 
guages. One side read “ French Cooking.” On 
the other he lettered what he thought was the 
correct translation: Cuisine Canadienne. Que- 
bee history keeps alive the myth that the 
French have always been the only true Cana- 
dians, and modern politicians in both Quebec 
and Ontario batten on the feud. 


In Toronto there is a young stockbroker who 
is supposed to know more about French 
Canada’s industrial development than any 
French-Canadian. Yet he doesn’t speak a word 
of French or see any obligation to understand 
it. He thinks of French-Canadians as a minor- 
ity race, not as equal partners, and when a 
couple of years ago they introduced their own 
provincial flag (with the French fleur-de-lis to 
boot) he talked darkly of insurrection. Still, 
he sees nothing out of place in the Union Jack 
flying over Ontario’s Parliament building in 
Toronto. 


\ thousand miles westward, in the real cen- 
ter of the continent, a man would be hard put 
to it to analyze his bloodlines, and Canada 
means something else again. Not so long ago, 
the Liberals, heady with power in Ottawa, 
tried to overturn the Social Credit Government 
of Alberta. They put on a hot election cam- 
paign and splattered the province with bill- 
boards—" Vote Liberal and Get In Step with 
Canada.” The Social Credit leader, the late 

sible Bill” Aberhart, who used to read Bible 
verses over the radio every Sunday, knew his 
prairie folk better. He put up billboards with : 
reply equally laconic: “Alberta Likes Being 
Qut of Step.” Only two Liberals got elected. 





Across the Rockies, a peninsula of Douglas 
firs has mushroomed, in the span of a man’s life, 
into the third largest city in the country. When 
Vancouver was incorporated, its first mayor, 
Malcolm Alexander MacLean, nearly lost the 
election because of his “foreign’’ extraction. 
He finally scraped home by seventeen votes 
when his leg-men hurriedly passed around the 
word that he was not a Canadian, but a” Win- 
nipeger.”” At that time, Vancouver and the rest 
of British Columbia had been part of Canada 
for fifteen years. 


Such uncertainties of national identity ar: 


not matters of long-past (Continued on Page 39 





GEORGE DREW, top man in the Conservative (Tory) Party, heads the loyal LOUIS ST. LAURENT, successor to Mackenzie King as Prime Minister and 


opposition in Parliament. His wife, Fiorenza, campaigns for him in French. leader of the Liberal Party, comes from French-Canadian and Irish stock. 





PARLIAMENT HILL rises beside the Ottawa River, crowned by the Gothic structures which house Canada’s bilingual 


government. Here lawmakers may speak in either English or French, and official documents are printed in both. 
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MT. ROYAL LOOKOUT survevs the world’s largest inland port. Beyond the St. Lawrence, the U.S. Adirondacks bulge into the sky. 


The tooting of big ships in Montreal, the largest of Canada’s cities, cannot drown out its French accent 


BONSECOURS MARKET, wher: 


renerations of farmers 


have offered their 


produce, does business in the open—frequently in lth Century French. 
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NOTRE DAME CHURCH holds 10.000 worshipers at once. 


In its belfry swings 





Le Gros Bourdon, a 12-ton giant whose peal carries for miles over Montreal. 
I 










(Continued from Page 36) history x Inily last year 
the 325,000 people of Newfoundland and 
Labrador elected, by the slim majority of 
7000, to join Canada rather than have self- 
government. Other parts of Canada were al- 
most as evenly divided on the question. Eng 
lish-Canadians, instead of welcoming the terri- 
torial addition, feared that such a close decision 
might make malcontents of four Newfound- 
landers in ten. And in Quebec, Maurice Duples- 
sis was swept back into the provincial premier- 
ship for another four years of ultranationalism 
after damning the whole business as an under- 
hand attempt to swamp the Canadien with an- 
other sudden influx of “ English” blood. 

Canadian citizenship, as distinct from Brit- 
ish, was not established until the begin- 
ning of 1947. The step was regarded as so 
startling that the editor of the Winnipeg Free 
Press commented: “ The citizens of this coun- VANCOUVER: Pleasure boats line one siretch of sheltered Burrard Inlet. where the chief metropolis of West- 
try are at last about to catch up with their ern Canada developed from a rough, rowdy, gold-crazy British Columbia settlement named Gastown. 
country.” This remark contained some wishful 
thinking. After years of close association with 





Canada and Canadians, including marriage to 
one, this writer has decided that no Canadian 
can describe the nation to the satisfaction of 





other Canadians. It is a fair assumption that 
no outsider can do so either; in fact, the out- 
sider who tries to unravel the mysteries of the 
Canadian personality generally finds himself 
beset by such a complexity of split: personali- 
ties that he concludes, quite wrongly, that 
there “ain't no such animal.” 


MUSICAL TUG-OF-WAR 


For example, Canada has two national an- 
thems—God Save the hing and O Canada. 
Actually it has three, in the sense that O Can- 
ada has a French and an English version. 
Nearly every Canadian knows God Save the 
King, but few do more than stand at attention 
when it is played. What is even more illumi- 
nating, every Canadian knows one version of 
0 Canada, but not one ina thousand knows both 
English and French versions. Nor is one even 
a free translation of the other. In both words 
and conception, the Canada of “ the true North 
strong and free” is an entirely different coun- 


WINNIPEG: To cope with the torrent of wheat flowing in from the prairies for world distribution, the 


Canadian Pacifie operates this 1220-acre yard—the world’s largest railhead owned by private capital. 


try from the Canada where the Québecots pray 

for survival “among the foreign races.” ORONTO: Two more business buildings rise in Bay Street, the Canadian equivalent of Wall Street, as 
There are no truly national songs. Even Ontario’s capital, self-styled “most British city in the Commonwealth,” expands with Yankee zest. 

Alouette, gentille Alouette of the voyageurs, 


which most Canadians now sing as their own, is 


wae 
2 


a centuries-old importation from Normandie. 
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The maple leaf is a national emblem, but The 
Vaple Leaf Forever is a factional song of On- 
tario, about as welcome in Quebec as The Bat- 
tle of the Boyne would be in Dublin on St. Pat- 
rick’s Day. 

There are no national heroes, Both French 
and English Canada had their pioneers who 
went into the wilderness, christened the lakes 
and rivers and then, for the most part, van- 
ished. Quebec jealously treasures the memory 
of such soldier-governors as Champlain, Mai- 
sonneuve and Montcalm, who fought the alien 
races, and of voyageurs like La Salle who ex- 
plored westward to the Great Lakes and south- 
ward down the Mississippi to New Orleans long 
before any American had crossed the Appa- 


lachians. But there is nO (Continued on Page 41) 

















MAIN STREET, Baie St. Paul, wears a family-album look on Sunday mornings, when most of the 4,000 townsfolk are in church. 
\ devout and law-abiding body of people, they live together in almost urban proximity, yet the nearest jail is 30 miles away. 


The town of Baie St. Paul, Quebec, sums up the French-Canadian way of life; its 


solid Catholic population follows tranquil patterns handed down and cherished for three hundred years 


J. B. COTE (left) grinds flour for Baie St. Paul’s wheat farmers. He gets the EUSTACHE SIMARD raises and cures tobacco with his wife’s help. The leaves 
traditional miller’s pay—a percentage of the total number of sacks he fills. are stripped indoors, where she can lend a hand and also mind their grandson. 
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St. Paul ® 


(Continued from Page 39) “father of hiscountry Pa 
The fathers of Canadian confederation were 
politicians who were more at home in the in- 
tricacies of committee procedure than in the 
sentiments of the people they brought together. 

Alone among the British Dominions, Can- 
ada has no flag of its own, only the Red Ensign 
of the British Merchant Marine with the Cana- 
dian coat of arms on the fly. Every public de- 
mand for a flag has bogged down on the failure 
of French and English Canada to agree on 
either a design or a symbol. 

Most nations are born in turmoil and an- 
guish; invasion, revolution and civil war are 
their birth pangs. Such sufferings act as a kind 
of furnace in which races are fused together 
and national traditions, legends and heroes are 
created. Canada has had no such calamities. 
ven its birth on July 1, 1867, was Caesarean. 
On that day, now called Dominion Day, and 
Canada’s most important national holiday, 
Quebec, Ontario, Nova Scotia and New Bruns- 
wick abandoned their colonial status to form a 
confederation to defend themselves against the 
threat of invasion from the United States. Only 
Quebec and Ontario were happy. Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick were reluctant and sullen; 
many of their newspapers printed the news 
of Canada’s birth in black-draped columns. 
Prince Edward Island held out for another 
six years. 

It was the United States, again, which forced 
Canada to grow. American westward expan- 
sion bludgeoned the Canadians into building 
a railroad to the Pacific as a bribe to bring 
sritish Columbia into the confederation. 
Almost simultaneously, development of the 
U.S. prairie lands forced Canada to buy the 
whole of its own prairie territory from the 
Hudson's Bay Company, and to carve out of 
t the three Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta. 

All of this was done reluctantly —almost as 
if the nation did not want to expand. In the 
north, the Yukon and the Northwest Territo- 
ries (nearly half the total area of the Dominion) 
are still “colonial” territories, colonial in the 
sense that they are administered directly from 
Ottawa. The wonder of Canada is not that in 
a space of thirteen years (1867-1880) it grew 
from four separate and jealous colonies into 
a nation larger than the United States and 
Alaska combined, or that it grew to be, during 
the last war, the world’s third greatest exporter, 
third sea power and fourth air power, but that 
in the process of growth it has defied every law 
of geography, of man-made economics and of 
human sentiment. 


Economically, there are four Canadas in- 
stead of one: the Maritime Provinces on the 
east; Quebee and Ontario adjoining them; the 
Prairie Provinces; and British Columbia in 
the Far West. A population map would show 
the people strung out in these four main areas 
along a thin belt close to the United States 
border: ninety per cent of the nation lives 
within 250 miles of that border. 

Great land barriers seal the four Canadas off 
from each other. In the East, the are of Maine, 
coming to within thirty miles of the St. Law- 
rence, juts northward between Quebec and 
New Brunswick, the most westerly of the four 
Maritime Provinces. In the Far West, the 
Rockies raise a grim obstacle between British 
Columbia and the Prairies. But the greatest 
barrier of all is the huge mass of crystalline 
granite, only just emerging from its Ice Age, 
known to some as the Canadian Shield, the 
Precambrian Shield or the Laurentian Shield, 
and to the lumberjacks, trappers, prospectors 
and miners who work in it as“ bloody bush and 
Christmas trees.” The Shield takes in two 
thirds of Canada’s 3,600,000 square miles. It 
runs in a huge horseshoe around Hudson Bay, 
hems in the population to the south, fills in the 
whole land mass between Hudson Bay and the 
Great Lakes for a thousand miles east to west, 
and brings geography to bolster Ontario's 
sneer that Winnipeg is “two days and two 
hundred dollars from civilization.” 

Separated by these land barriers, the four 
Canadas have much more in common with 
their neighboring American units to the south 
than with one another. Left to themselves 
over the last century, the Maritimes would by 
this time have gravitated into the economic 
and inevitably the political—orbit of New 
England. (As it is, a Boston fish merchant is 
a far more common sight in Halifax than one 
from Montreal.) 

The second Canada of Ontario and Quebec, 
despite private feuds over race and religion, 
is a lusty and booming extension of the indus- 
trial systems of New York, Pennsylvania and 
Michigan. The Prairie Provinces of Manitoba, 
Saskatchewan and Alberta for years before the 
railroads came—and this is partly why the 
railroads came—found their supplies along the 
Red River routes from Minnesota. Behind the 
Rockies, British Columbia, the fourth Canada, 
looks south to Washington, Oregon and Califor- 
nia, and, more than once, in fits of querulous- 
ness, has threatened to join them politically. 


THE PRICE OF CONFEDERATION 


Somebody always gets hurt when nations 
come together to surrender sovereignty for the 
greater good of the union. In Canada’s case, 
the largest price for confederation has been 
paid by the Maritimes. Halifax, Sydney and St. 
John are Canada’s only eastern ports ice-free 
the year round. Lying athwart the Atlantic 
routes and located more than six hundred miles 
nearer to Rio de Janeiro than is New York, 
they were founded to control in war, or com- 
pete with in peace, the ocean traffic of Quebec 
and Montreal. They cannot forget that they 
once made Nova Scotia the world’s fourth 
maritime power; nor that, except when war de- 
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NOTARY: Thomas Cimon, by virtue of his legal call- 


ing, holds a key spot in the affairs of Baie St. Paul. 
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PUBLIC FIGURE: When M. le Notaire goes out for a 


drive, he is greeted by nearly everyone in the town. 


MENTOR: Learned and impartial, the notary explains 
the law and frequently arbitrates personal disputes. 


| 





PRIEST: Canon Jean-Baptiste Boivin, 30th pastor of Baie St. Paul, is 
a collateral kin of the first local cleric, who preached there in 1680. 


VISITOR: The good curé, making regular rounds among his parishioners, pulls 
up an old-fashioned rocking chair and chats with Azarias Simard and his wife. 


Priest and doctor and notary form a benevolent triumvirate in Baie St. Paul, 


mands shorter sea routes, the bulk of ocean 
traflic goes on up the St. Lawrence to Quebec 
and Montreal 

Across the isthmus, more than four fifths of 
New Brunswick's rolling plateau and central 
highlands are still trackless country, traveled 
only by lumbermen and trappers. Here, a para- 
dise for fishermen but no country for farmers, 
are the salmon rivers with the Indian names: the 
Restigouche, the Miramichi,and the Nipisiguit. 

Ten miles off shore, in the Gulf of St. Law- 
rence, are the rich, red lowlands of Prince Ed- 
ward Island, with nearly every acre under culti- 
vation. Three quarters of the islanders are 
mainly potatofarmers. As in Ireland, 
potatoes do not appear to make fortunes. In 


19140, the average income in two of the island’s 


farmers 


three counties was no more than $600 a year; 


in the third county it was less than $400. 


PHYSICIAN: G. J. Dufour, general practitioner, checks up on a brand- 


new citizen just added to his roster of lifetime patients in Baie St. Paul. 


It is a sign of the extent to which the Mari- 
times have been left behind that their largest 
industries are still the primary processing of 
their natural resources. There are coal and iron 
at Sydney and the coal seams are worked for 
miles under the ocean bed; but there is no 
heavy industry which these mines can supply. 
In an area which clings tenaciously to the 
past, Scottish 


have established the 


where Highland immigrants 


largest’ Gaelic-speah- 
ing community in the world, and where 
men are still content to live in crofters’ sheil- 
hamlets, there is 


little incentive for technocra y. 


ings in remote coastal 


THE NEW BRUNSWICK LAMENT 


In London, somebody once asked Lord 
Beaverbrook, who is a native of New Bruns- 


wick, why he left the Maritimes. “Have you 


yi 
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ever heard the New Brunswick Lament?” he 
asked, and began to sing: 


“Oh, the Jones Boys! 
They built a mill 
On the side of a hill: 
And they worked all night, 
And they worked all day, 
But they just couldn't make 
That gosh-darned sawmill pay. 


“The story of the Jones Boys,” he said when 
he had finished, “is the story of the Mari- 
times.” 

At least it helps to explain why those who 
remain there resent hearing that their prin- 
cipal export is brains, and that the Mari- 
timer’s idea of paradise is the highway west to 


the second Canada of business and industry. 


RURAL DOCTOR: Jean St. Gelais welcomes a rainy-day call from the man with 


the black bag, who takes an interest in individuals as well as in their cases. 











COUNSELOR: Jules Desgne and his fianeée, Rita Savard, present themselves at 


the rectory for their prenuptial consultation, a major moment in their lives. 


FRIEND: After Viass on Sundays. some of the devout wait for a word 


with Father Boivin, who feels close to every member of his parish. 


helping the wheels of small-town life turn smoothly in their ancient grooves 


Four hundred miles of forest and lake sep- 
irate the Maritimes from the angular hills and 
valleys of Southeastern Quebec and the indus- 
trial civilization that has grown up along the 
St. Lawrence, Lake Ontario and Lake Erie. 
Here, in the provinces of Quebec and Ontario, 
are concentrated more than half the people of 
Canada and almost all of its heavy industry. 
From Toronto to Windsor, opposite Detroit, 
town follows town in an almost unbroken line. 
But only a short distance to the north lies 
wilderness. Nearly three fourths of the two 
provinces —anarea nearly a third of the United 
States in size—is not only uninhabited in any 
accepted sense of the word but has not been 
wholly surveyed or explored, 

One of the world’s largest iron-ore deposits 
has been uncovered in this wilderness along the 
Labrador-Quebes three 


border, and: about 


PHARMACIST: Medicine for this lad is handy in the doctor's office, where he 


keeps tooth paste, patent remedies and ingredients for his own prescriptions. 





hundred million tons have been marked for de- 
velopment. To get it a railroad must be built 
through the uninhabited bush to the St. Law- 
rence, 360 miles away. That requires capital. 
In Quebec, capital means “foreign” (Toronto 
or U.S.) money, and the French-Canadian has 
begun to question the exploitation of his prov- 
ince’s natural wealth by outside interests. 


CANADIAN COUSIN 


Toronto pays little heed to such suspicions. 
Complacently confident that it can take care of 
itself, itis rather hurt that its standards of 
business and culture are not followed by the 
rest of Canada. [It is a hustling Midwestern city 
that occasionally tries to remember its English 
accent, [ts boasts are American boasts, but its 
comparisons are Old Country. Toronto has the 


biggest hotel in the British Empire. [t has the 
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biggest university in the Empire. [tis a matter 
of regret to some Torontonians that their sym- 
phony orchestra is only the best in Canada, 
and that industrialization has brought its usual 
quota of labor troubles, not unmixed with some 
bloody fighting. 

In Toronto, a man can go for miles by 
streetcar without leaving cobbled streets and 
row houses that bespeak the rushing growth of 
industrialization, Less than two hours’ flight 
away in the same province, he would have to 
slough off two hundred years of urbanization 


to survive for a week. 


A thousand miles of the Canadian Shield, a 
wilderness of rocks, lakes and forests, isolats 
Ontario from the Canada of the prairies. Less 
than fifty miles west of where the Shield ends 


abruptly, a man can dig down for fifteen feet 


PROTECTOR: Doctor Dufour wields vaccination needle in class. fight- 


ing epidemics as part of his good work among the folk of Baie St. Paul. 





CATTLE: Canadian cowpunchers drive their herd across the Milk River, en route from Southern Alberta to vast, fertile summer pastures farther 


The prairies of Canada yield massive bounties in beef and grain, and an incredible bonus in oil 


through the chocolate loam. There is no need 
to plow crops under to give the soil nitrogen. 
In August and early September, when the huge 
combines have brought in the wheat, the flat 
horizon as far as the eye can range is pierced 
by smoke columns rising from mounds of chaff 
Which it is cheaper to burn than to turn under, 
5.000 


Seventy vears ago, only people, 
mostly Seottish and French, lived in Mani- 
toba. Saskatchewan and Alberta did not exist, 
Winnipeg had just become a city, and Fort 
edmonton, still surrounded by its stockade, had 
but recently been converted from a trading 
post into a village. Nearly two and a half mil- 
live on the Prairies now. Towns 


with names like Gnadenthal, Hochfeld and 


lion pe ople 
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Blumenfeld, Ruthenia, Tolstoi, Hnausa and 
Ukrainia are evidence of their origin, Winnipeg 


publishes newspapers in twenty-three lan- 


PRAIRIE 
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guages and is the shipping center of an agri- 
cultural system that each year sends out 


enough wheat to feed 92,000,000 people. 
Thirty languages are spoken in and around 
Edmonton, now a city of 130,000, with a cor- 
porate area optimistically as big as Chicago’s. 
Nor does the Midwest mean separation from 
the sea as in the United States. More than five 
million bushels of wheat go out every year 
through Manitoba’s own ocean terminal at 
Port Churchill on Hudson Bay, a thousand 
miles closer to Europe than by the St. Law- 
rence route, 

By comparison with more lush U.S. con- 
ditions, such a development may not seem ex- 


ceptional. But in a country where six extra 

















north. The flatlands of the Prairie Provinces feed 3,750,000 head, worth $340,000,000. 


nights of frost can mean the difference between 
a carry-over of half a million bushels and no 
crop at all, where temperatures range from 90° 
above to 50° below, and where the northern 
lights shine in August, such an expansion is 
almost incredible. 

Settlement was heartbreakingly hard. There 
was neither time for nor patience with the old 
English practice of sending out as “remittance 
men” the more hopeless sons of the wealthy. In 
those days, employment ads in prairie news- 
papers used to carry the final line: No Eng- 
lishmen need apply.” 

It took toughness and psychological and 
moral readjustments for men to live on the 
prairies. Students of social affairs have not yet 
written the full story of the toil. Last year, the 
following advertisement appeared in a Winni- 
peg newspaper: “You are looking for some- 
thing which will add to your income. There are 
100,000 and more graves without monuments 


in Western Canada alone. The average price of 
a memorial is $200. This means Two Hundred 
Million worth of Monuments can be sold, and a 
lot of this is in your district. You know this.” 

Although the mathematics was optimistic, 
Western Canadians indeed know this. When 
U.S. expansion westward forced Canada to de- 
velop its own west or lose it, the government 
gave the Canadian Pacific Railway a subsidy 
in land and dollars to build the railroad and, at 
the same time, to assume responsibility for 
colonization. The C. P. R. does things differ- 
ently today, but the colonization story was 
not a pretty one, 

Bob Edwards, the owner and editor of a 
rambunctious newspaper called The Calgary 
Eye-Opener, did much to uncover the helter- 
skelter methods of early colonization. He 
goaded the railroad barons at every opportu- 
nity, and published a series of pictures of the 
frequent train wrecks. Finally, Lord Strath- 
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OIL: 33,000 barrels a day, from untold reserves. 


cona, one of the founders of the C. P. R., sent 
the company’s lawyer to see Edwards. The 
lawyer was the R. B. Bennett, later Canadian 
premier; he was also an “outlander” from New 
Brunswick. Bennett tried persuasion and legal 
threats, and Edwards promised he would end 
the series with the next day’s picture. The 
picture duly appeared with the simple title: 
“The latest C. P.R. Wreck.” It was a photo- 
graph of R. B. Bennett. 

Since those days, the prairie people have 
joined together to protect themselves in other 
ways. It is no coincidence that both the Social 
Credit Party and the Cooperative Common- 
wealth Federation (C. C. F.), the nearest 
party to socialism in Canada, started in the 
Prairies. Both were protests against inadequate 
representation in Ottawa and against the idea 
of doing things as they had always been done. 

( F. and Social Credit are at opposite 
political poles, but both (Continued on Page 48) 
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NEW SETTLERS get off the train at Edmonton, ending a 5000-mile journey TOWHEADS TODDLE near the big farm machines, thriving on the 


which brought them from England to the labor-hungry Alberta wheat country. Canadian prairie where Dutch father, Ljpma Lodewyk, harvests grain. 





Alberta, Manitoba and Saskatchewan, spread broad across the thinly peopled prairies, 


A THRESHER comes clattering out of the distance, reaping some of the 23.357,000 acres of wheat grown in the Prairie Provinces last year. 
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accent, the Ukrainian, to the babel 


MASHA PETROVNA adds one more 
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23 languages. 
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around Winnipeg, Manitoba, where the press comes out in 
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welcome the immigrants who fill the land and share the rich endowments of the soil 


The great Canadian breadbasket, whose fruitful loam reaches depths of 100 feet, lies in one of the largest level areas on earth. 











BOXCARS are included in Hamilton’s di- STEEL flows from the blast furnaces in Hamilton at the 
verse output, which embraces textiles and rate of 2,000,000 tons a year. Of a population exceeding 
electric goods among 500 other industries. 200,000, the huge industry employs one out of eight. 


The city of Hamilton, Ontario, aided by U.S. capital, 


resounds like another Pittsburgh with the roar of heavy industry 


WORKMEN of the Steel ¢ ompany of Canada eall it a day. Their stint in the mill has helped build up the 


$350,000,000 bonanza which Hamilton manufacturers—and many U.S. investors—collect each year. 


(Continued from Page 43) reflect a lively feeling 
of public responsibility for the development of 
land and resources. Times have changed since 
Edwards roused his countrymen against the 
financial sharks who sought to float bubble 
companies for fancied Eldorados. In those 
days, he ran a small paper on the outskirts of 
Edmonton. It sold only in the villages of Leduc 
and Wetaskiwin, but he grandiosely named it 
The Alberta Sun. With cheerful frankness, the 
masthead announced: “Published in the in- 
terests of Leduc, Wetaskiwin, and of R.C. Ed- 
wards, the Editor.” 

One day, breathing more bile than usual, 
he published the following satirical prospectus, 
similar to some then being circulated by fi- 
nancial touts from Toronto: 


THE HELLO OIL COMPANY 
This company has found oil and will be sending it 
up in large quantities very shortly. You want to 
hurry if you care to get in on the Ground Floor, as 
the fumes from the Oil are strong enough at present 
to knock a Dog off a Gut Wagon. 


The astonishing sequel is not that Edwards 
escaped assault, but that, nearly fifty years 
later, a major oil field with reserves of two 
hundred million barrels was discovered in the 
immediate area. Leduc No. 1 “kicked in” on 
February 13, 1947, and a new well has been 
going down every three days. The Ledue and 
two other fields are expected to make Canada 
an oil exporter within two years. 


British Columbia, walled off from Alberta 
by the Rocky Mountains, is the youngest 
province of Canada—in the sense that a greater 
proportion of young people live there than in 
any other province. This is true despite the 
fact that Vancouver Island has been a favorite 
retirement spot for British civil servants. 

In the year that British Columbia became a 
geographical expression, gold was found in the 
sand bars near Lytton, where the Fraser River 
begins a 160-mile-long dash through chasms 
and wooded gorges to the Pacific. When news 
reached California, miners flocked up the coast. 
Thirty thousand of them started up the Fraser. 
But the current was swift and the canyon walls 
so steep that portages around rapids were often 
impassable. Hundreds perished in the chutes 
and on the precipitous slopes of the chasm. 
After a company of Royal Engineers had built 
the Cariboo Trail, the miners were followed by 
stiff-faced gamblers, hurdy girls, bushwhack- 
ers, lynch law and the potential threat of an 
organized demand for “ protection” from the 
United States. Polk’s election ery of “ Fifty- 
four forty or fight” was still recent, and Can- 
ada sent in the law. 

One of the hand-picked judges was winding 
up a murder trial in a mining camp when the 
gunman’s friends came into the court. Al- 
though the evidence was clear-cut, the trem- 
bling jury brought ina verdict of manslaughter. 
The judge turned incredulously from the jury. 
” Prisoner,” he cried, “it is far from a pleasant 
duty to sentence you only to imprisonment for 
life. Had the jury performed their duty, I 


might now have the (Continued on Page 50) 








MINERS are the chief breadwinners in Flin Flon’s MAIN STREET sees most of the auto traffic in Flin Flon, whose road system adds up to 30 miles. The 
one-track economy. They average $3000 a year town, accessible only by air and by a solitary rail line, has one movie and one bowling alley. In the 


digging ores that bear copper, zinc, silver, gold. hotel, signs warn guests, frontier fashion, that they will be held responsible for broken furniture. 


The town of Flin Flon, Manitoba, lies forty miles from any highway 


but manages nicely with a generous 4000-foot-deep mine at its doorstep and the wilderness on every side 


“MA” BELL married at 90 to George Jeffery, 82, FLIN FLONIANS live in the shadow of the mine, which rules their lives and even dominates the sky line 
has been a mother to the miners for three decades. with its jagged superstructure; yet the community’s morale remains good and its birth rate high. 
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OLD AND YOUNG mind the music and the step 
during old-style dances at the Quadrille Club. 
The isolated town, rough and rambunctious in 
its earlier days, now likes its pleasures simple. 
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(Continued from Page 48) painful satisfaction of 
condemning you to death.” Turning to the 
jury, he added: “And you, gentlemen, are a 


ws 


pack of horse thieves. It would give me great 
pleasure to see you hanged, each and every one 
of you, for declaring a murderer to be guilty 
only of manslaughter !”’ 
FISHERMEN of the Maritimes, home from the seas before noon, go to work on their early-morning catch. When the gold boom collapsed, the frontier 
, life of Whisky Creek, Deadman’s Flat, and 
Spuzzum gave way to commerce. Gastown de- 
veloped lumber and ocean shipping, put on airs, 


The Maritime Provinces are notched with bays and dotted with coastal hamlets and became Vancouver, The railroad line came 


through from the east, and settlements crawled 
where men and women work at the ancient, arduous tasks of the sea tpn saaiguie seeder cor sana tea 
there were less than a hundred thousand peo- 
ple in the whole of British Columbia. There 
are about a million today. Well over half of 
them, until the outbreak of World War IL, 
were of English and Scottish ancestry. 

Before the war a visiting lecturer asked 
three Canadians what most distinguished 
British Columbia from the rest of Canada. 

“It is where people say cahn’t instead of 
cain'l,” said an Albertan. 

The second, a Torontonian, said, “It is an 
island of Englishmen, living in a wet English 
climate, surrounded by Canada.” 

The third, a French Canadian, said, “It 
is that part of English Canada which joins 
with French Canada in teaching the rest of 
Canada that life is not all the pursuit of 
material wealth.” 


These common expressions of “ French Can- 
ada” and “ English Canada” split the Cana- 
dian personality even further. Canadians 

Tae” themselves are just beginning to realize that to 
A RAMP leads to achack where fish are dressed every good day on the flakes, think of Quebec as I rench Canada and the 
and filleted according to time-worn methods, or drying platforms, and gathered up again each night. nine other provinces as English Canada only 


obscures the fact that the country’s thirteen 
NET MEN find a quiet hour to check over SPORTSMEN don’t loaf, either, when pulling in a 700- million people are made up of forty-six differ- 


ap : acl : ent nationalities. English-speaking and French- 
the equipment which yields them a living. pound entry in Nova Scotia’s international tuna match. 4 . ” = _— sagt 
speaking would be more precise definitions. 
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More than two million “English” Canadians 
have their origin in Germany, the Seandina- 
vian countries, Poland, Holland, the Ukraine 
and Southeast Europe. Of the others, a million 
and a half are Seottish in origin, a million 
and a quarter are Irish, and only about three 
million are ” English.” 

Nor are the three and a half million French 
Canadians so French as their professional 
demagogues find it politically convenient to 
pretend, Only ten thousand Frenchmen came 
out to New France. It was years before the 
emigration of wives and families was per- 
mitted, and by that time all the weight of 
church and state could not prevent the French 











Canadian, especially the voyageur, from having 
at least one Indian squaw. As it turned out, 
the missionaries could have saved their appre- 
hensions; the métis (or half-breeds) became as 
French as their fathers. So, for that matter, did 
every other alien race that settled in Quebec. 
Twenty miles from Quebec City is Valcartier, 
a village founded by the Irish and Highland 
regiments who helped Wolfe conquer French 
Canada. Their descendants live there today 

Fitzsimmons’, MeCarthys and 
MacDonalds, all devout Catholics, not one 


Murphys, 


speaking a word of English. 

No other race has multiplied itself so quickly 
nor thrived for so long on the time-worn legend 
of “national encirclement.” 

The French lost Canada to the British; the 
Canadians, feeling themselves betrayed, found 
refuge in the legend that they had not been de- 
feated but “ceded,” and adopted an attitude 
which the Southern States copied a century 
later. An English-Canadian historian once de- 
fined the French-Canadian “problem” as a 
struggle to preserve a Roman Catholic and 
Latin culture on a continent which is mainly 
English-speaking and non-Catholic. In these 
terms, the French Canadian lumps together 
both the English Canadian and the American, 
and the motto of Quebec, Je me souviens, calls 
upon all Freneh Canadians to guard and foster 
their customs, traditions and religion. 

But in an industrialized age, the matter has 
become terribly complicated. The problem now 
is how to take advantage of the profits of work- 
shop and factory, of town and city life, without 
loosening the hold which the Church main- 


A FUNERAL WAGON moves with slow dignity along the bayside road at Harbor 


CABOT TRAIL skirts the edge of Cape Breton 


Island for miles, as uncrowded as its setting. 


tained in the days of farm and rural parish, It 
has produced some strange manifestations of 
“walking forward while looking backward.” 
In the old days of New France, the Church 
strictly regulated women’s dress. Ornaments 
were forbidden. Brandy was supposedly pro- 
hibited. So was tobacco—although the Cana- 
dien was such an inveterate smoker that canoe 
distances were measured in pipefuls of tobacco. 
After nearly three centuries, there has been 
some relaxation, but Quebec is still a problem 
for such professions as modern advertising. 
Last year, a nationally advertised soft drink 
stumbled across these old taboos. Its advertise- 
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ment showed a family at the seaside. The wife 
was in a two-piece bathing suit. The children 
were in shorts, and so, supposedly, was the hus- 
band—thougha sand pile hid most of his body. 
To cope with the decencies in Quebec, the 
artist had to cover the woman’s bare midriff 
by joining halter and shorts and any suspicions 
about the husband’s attire were squelehed by 
giving him a complete bathing suit, circa 1910, 

Brassiére ads are especially tricky. A model 
is usually shown wearing a sweater (not too 
close fitting, however) and holding a_bras- 
siére in her hands. In Trois-Riviéres, mixed 
bathing is illegal and in some parts of Quebec 
women are not permitted on the streets in any- 
thing as scanty as a pair of tennis shorts. 

The patriarchal system of the great semi- 
feudal seigneuries was broken up only a gen- 
eration ago, and offshoots still survive through 
the parish priest, the doctor and the notary, 
far more powerful than a notary public in the 
U.S. The priest can make or mar his flock 
and, so long as he commits no ecclesiastical 
offense, is beyond the power of the Vatican. 

Too much is ascribed to Vatican influence as 
a reason for Quebec’s “ backwardness.” During 
the war, a French-speaking English-Canadian 
oflicer attended Mass in a village church in 
(Quebec, and heard the parish priest exhort his 
congregation against answering Canada’s call 
for volunteers. A military parade was to take 
place in the village a few days later, and the 
priest warned that anyone attending it would 
be disloyal to his faith. 

The matter was reported to the late Cardinal 
Villeneuve,whohadtaken 


(Continued on Page 53) 


Grace, Newfoundland, while mourners follow on foot. 























The Canadian Rocky Mountains, 


crowned with tiaras of snow 
and decked in glacier necklaces, 
pin on a few man-made resorts 


for incidental jewelry 


(Continued from Page 51) the lead in appeal- 
ing to French-Canadians to enlist. The Car- 
dinal said he had no powers to deal with 
the priest. “What would you do with him 
if he weren’ta priest?” he asked. “We'd ar- 
rest him on a charge of treason.” “Then go 
ahead and arrest him.” 

This priest spent three years in prison, but 
there were others like him against whom no 
firsthand evidence was found. There were 
many other Roman Catholic priests, however, 
who encouraged French-Canadians to live up 
to their responsibilities as citizens. 

As good Catholics, the French-Canadians 
accept the doctrine that education must be con- 
trolled by the Church. This makes for stand- 
ards which vary widely. The parish school, 
generally speaking, is low in its standards. In 
the cities, school standards are much higher. 
Universities such as Laval, in Quebec, draw 
students from all over Canada and from the 
United States. L’Université de Montreal, 
which has both papal and royal charters, is as 
modern as any university in any country. 

Sut it was only during World War IL that 
compulsory education for all until the age of 
fourteen was introduced in the sma!l communi- 
ties of Quebec. And it is only in this generation 
that French-Canadian education has begun to 
equip French-Canadians for futures devoted to 
things other than the Church, the law and the 
land, and to broaden a system someone de- 
scribed as better designed for life in the hKing- 
dom of Heaven than in the Province of Quebec. 

The problem for French-Canadian educators 
is how to take advantage of industrialization 
without weakening the roots of tradition and 
history. The most articulate of such educators 
is Esdras Minville, head of Montreal's School 
for Higher Studies in Commerce. He wants to 
decentralize industry and population and to 
integrate industry on a part-time basis into the 
traditional regional economies of lumbering, 
agriculture and fisheries. At Grande Vallee, the 
Gaspé fishing village where he was born, he has 
demonstrated the possibilities of his plan. 

The people of Grande Vallee, once depend- 
ent solely on fishing, now supplement this with 
farming and work in the lumber industry. 
Crops are planted in the spring. Fishing comes 
during the summer runs of mackerel and cod. 
Harvesting follows in the fall, and the winter is 
spent in the pulp mills. Thus there is no longer 


need for the former seasonal migration into the 
New Brunswick lumber camps, or into un- 
skilled domestic labor in the cities. 

There are other liberal leaders, such as Abbé 
Maheux of Laval University, who strive de- 
terminedly to bring the French-Canadian into 
harmony with his environment, but the rabble 
rousers get the headlines (especially outside 
Quebec) just as the English-Canadian rabble 
rousers against French Canada get the head- 
lines in Quebec. During the war, Abbé Maheux 
published a series of radio talks on the sources 
of the old racial feud. He called it ‘ Pourquoi 
sommes-nous divisés?”” Canon Groulx of Mont- 
real, an ardent student of the racial theories 
that found a different expression in Hitler, 
promptly replied with a broadsheet which he 
called “Pourquoi nous sommes divisés.” The 
Maheux book, distributed throughout Canada, 
sold less than 10,000 in a year. Groulx’s pam- 
phlet sold 10,000 copies in Quebec in six weeks. 

Not connected with Groulx, but making 
political capital out of his theories, are the 
mayor of Montreal, Camillien Houde (interned 
for his beliefs during the war but promptly 
re-elected on his release) and Maurice Du- 
plessis, premier of Quebec. Last year, these 
two teamed up to win the most hootin’, hol- 
lerin’ election campaign the province had 
known for over a century. 


POLITICAL PUZZLE 


The puzzle for the outsider is knowing which 
Canada is the real one—the Canada of the 
the Canada of the English; or 


whether the real one is still to come as a fusing 


French or 


of the two. If, as English-Canadians boast, a 
consciousness of a separate Canadian char- 
acter is at long last dawning among them, it is 
equally true that such a consciousness has long 
existed in Quebec. Many French-Canadians 
speak English but relatively few English-Cana- 
dians speak French. Outside Quebec, it is diffi- 
cult to find evidence that Canada is a nation of 
two equal races. But in Quebec a lot of extra 
paint goes into such public signs as “Pont 
Victoria Bridge,” "School Zone Ecole,” “ Arrét 
sus Stop” and, in an age of filling stations, 
“Courtois Service Courtesy.” 

Not so long ago, an unknown Saskatchewan 
genius addressed a meeting of newsprint man- 
ufacturers in Montreal. When he rose to speak, 
the French manufacturers present expected 
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LAKE LOUISE silhouettes a saddle party between the 
hospitable grounds of the Chateau, in Banff National 
Park, and the cloud-veiled face of Mount Victoria. 
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TUNNEL MOUNTAIN looms above a spring-fed pool 
where guests of the Banff Springs Hotel can relax 
from, or simply avoid, roughing it in the ranges. 


ATHABASKA GLACIER dips its tongue in the Sunwapta 
River after grinding its way down a four-mile channel 
from the immense and awesome Columbia Ice Field. 
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that, like everybody else from outside Quebec, 
he would talk in English. Instead, he spoke in 
French, reading from a leafy translation pre- 
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MALIGNE LAKE, one of the largest pockets 
of glacial water on earth. threads a ribbon of 
turquoise for 18 miles among the 11.000-foot 
pinnacles of Canada’s Jasper National Park. 


pared for him by some prairie professor. What 
he did to the French language would have rent 
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THE TRAPPER sets out on his rounds through unmapped wilds in northern 


Canada. When night falls, he will pitch his camp beside a frozen lake. 


his 


“ 


heavy parka made of animal skins shields him in the bitter north wind. 


Canada stretches northward into a bleak domain ruled by wild beasts and the lonely men who trap them 


WEEKS LATER he heads “south” to the northern edge of Manitoba, bring- 


ing a tobogganload of pelts to an outpost of the Hudson’s Bay Company. 


the Sorbonne asunder, but when he sat down 
red-faced and perspiring, it was amid enthusi- 
astic cheers. [It would be equally beneficial for 
Canada in general if English-Canadians could 
forget the “French-Canadian problem” and 


accept the “French fact in ¢ anada.” 


All the vears Canada has been growing, there 


have been times of bickering and unrest. The 
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clash in character between the English, the 
French, and the Anglo-Americans, each strongly 
entrenched in their own areas and protected by 
local constitutional prerogatives, made the 
evolution of a unified political system of gov- 
ernment impossible. The growth of the United 
States made it essential. 

Just as the Revolutionary War and the ex- 
pulsien of the Loyalists created Upper Canada, 


HOLIDAY,/AUGUST 


A WINTER’S WORK crosses the counter at “the Bay,” ancient outlet for 


the trapper’s quarry, in exchange for provisions in up-to-date packages. 


so the Civil War and its aftereffects unified all 
there was of Canada at that time. Upper Can- 
ada’s first parliament had abolished slavery in 
1793, and during the (Continued on Page 56) 
———jp> 
A CREE INDIAN skins a fox while his squaw 
works on an otter pelt. Their shack stands on 
Moose Factory Island, a remote fur-gathering 
center more than 500 miles north of Toronto. 

















(Continued from Page 54) slavery controversy in 
the United States, both the Maritimes and the 
United Provinces of Upper and Lower Canada 
were strongly abolitionist. Ontario was a ter- 
minal for the Underground Railway, and, in 
the Civil War, forty thousand Canadians 
enlisted in the Union Armies. Yet when 
Britain recognized the Southern Confederacy, 
the U.S. North damned Canadians along with 
the British. 

After the war ended, the United States took 
revenge on the British by cancelling trading 
arrangements with Canada. U.S. newspapers 
called for invasion, and congressmen demanded 
annexation. In self-protection, confederation 
of Canada became vital. Even so, it took 
seventy-two resolutions to reassure the prov- 
inces that their fundamental interests would 
be safeguarded. 

Britain was little interested. Gladstone had 
been talking of ceding Canada to the United 
States, and many British Liberals believed 
that no matter how hard Canadians tried to 
stay independent, annexation would be only a 
matter of time. When the Canadians presented 
their proposals in the form of the British North 
America Act, it went through the British 
House of Commons without a division, 


LESSON FROM A NEIGHBOR 


The Act is Canada’s constitution, so far 
as one exists. It turned the country into a 
federal state with a parliamentary system of 
government, 

With the example of the Civil War fresh 
to hand, the Act reversed a basic principle of 
the U.S. Constitution by defining specifically 
the rights of provincial governments and re- 
serving all other responsibilities to the federal 
government in Ottawa. Health, education and 
the development of natural resources, for ex- 
ample, are provincial rights. If Port Radium 
on Great Bear Lake, where radium and ura- 
nium ores are mined, were in a province instead 
of in the Northwest Territories, which are ad- 

A LOG CABIN goes up in the frontier settlement of Val Limoges, Quebec, where pioneers swing their ee ee Se oe eee meee See 


some artificial device such as a thumping ex- 
axes against the wilderness barely an hour’s flight from the populous towns along the U.S. border. 


INTERIORS are plain but clean, and the pioneer families sit down to a well-provisioned supper table. HOUSES AND STUMPS stand out sharply as 
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port tax to give the federai government direct 
control over its production. 

The titular head of government is the king, 
whose personal representative in Canada is a 
governor-general, appointed for five years upon 
the advice of the Canadian prime minister. Ex- 
cept to pay his salary of £10,000 sterling a year, 
no taxes have been levied in Canada for the 
support of the British Crown or imperial sys- 
tem since the American Revolution. 

One of the first decisions of the Mackenzie 
King administration was to petition the king 
not to grant any more titles to Canadians. 
Since then, there have been no more Canadian 
knighthoods or peerages, except during the 
brief interlude of the R. B. 
ment in the early °30’s. (Mackenzie King and 
that 
the baronial manor cannot be transplanted to 
Medicine Hat. Not that they are ashamed of 
their place names. 


2 . 
sennett govern- 


most other Canadians knew very well 


\ short time ago, a Sas- 
khatchewan delegation was trying to round up 
support for a university at Moose Jaw. “ But 
you couldn't have a university in a city with 
such a name,” one pundit said loftily. “Why 
not?” 
“They have a university in a place called 
Oxford, don’t they?” 


The constant 


said one of the women on the delegation. 


reminders that Canada is a 
kingdom, such as the playing of God Save the 
King at the end of movie shows, and the crown 
upon highway signs, are sometimes irksome to 
those U.S. tourists who think that Canadians 
inhabit a northern extension of the republic. 
“Sure, we're a monarchy,” retorted an Eng- 
lish-Canadian to a Yankee visitor. “We have 
a king 


Canadian, nettled by the visitor’s questions, 


but he’s the king of Canada.” The 


neglected to explain the constitutional nice- 
ties; within the British imperial system, there 
are as many cTOWHS aS there are members ol 
the Commonwealth, and all are equal. 

In practice, Canadians themselves are some- 
what hazy on the implications of this system. 
When, in 1948, it was suggested that the king 


should spend a period of each year in Canada, 


there was so much unvoiced but nonetheless 


late-afternoon sunlight slants across the newly populated land. Neighbors are far between in 





ROAD BUILDING in the hinterlands of Quebec 


often means bulldozing through virgin forests. 


powerful opposition that a proposal to set aside 
part of Rockcliffe Park as an official residence 
in Ottawa was shelved. 

Not long ago, a Canadian was arguing with 
an American on the respective merits of a 
constitutional monarchy and a republic. 

“You say you wouldn't want to be a repub- 
lic,” said the American. “ You believe a mon- 
archy works better, but you don’t want to ac- 
cept the physical embodiment of a monarchy. 
In that case, what do you want?” 

The Canadian pondered. “The only answer 
to that,” he replied finally, “is that we want 
time.” 

And, in their wordless dreams about their 
country, that is what most Canadians uncon- 
sciously want: Time to develop a system which 
is only eighty-two years old, and time to 
evolve, not a uniformity but a unity in a coun- 
is still in the raw 


try which stage of its 


growth. 








Nearly twenty million Americans go to Can- 
ada each year, and each probably has his own 
picture of the country. To some, the memory is 
of a silent lake in the woods, the eerie cry of a 
loon or the increasing size of steelhead or cut- 
throat trout the farther one goes into the wil- 
derness. No map ever printed shows all the 
lakes in Canada; nobody has counted them, 
although bush pilots say there are over a hun- 
dred thousand in Quebec alone. But the things 
that come first to mind when I think of Can- 
ada are not the lakes but the immense brood- 
ing forests that surround them. 

Once, during the war, I was flying from 
Scotland to Newfoundland when, through the 
draughty flaps of the bomb bay, the rising 
summer fog brought to us, two hundred miles 
out in the Atlantic and twelve thousand feet 
above it, the unmistakable tangy odor of the 
pine forests. Fishermen on the banks have told 
me since, that when the wind is right it will 
carry this scent-laden fog more than three 
hundred miles to sea. 
scattered 
throughout Canadian traditions and native 


Trees and tree animals are 
mythology. The maple leaf was the emblem 
of the 1837 rebels against rule by the Family 
Compact in Ontario. The beaver, mascot of the 
French voyageurs and still the third largest prod- 
uct in the fur trade (after muskrat and mink), 
French-Canadian 
symbolism. Tom Thomson, inspirer of Cana- 


is jealously preserved in 
da’s most articulate group of painters, brooded 
for years on how best to express the character 
of his country, and then painted a jack pine 
in the wilderness. 

irees are the foundation of the country’s 
largest industry. The Canadian forests cover 
an area nearly five times as big as Texas. About 
a fourth of the accessible forested lands are saw 
timber, mostly in British Columbia. Pulp and 
paper have an annual production of more than 
700 million dollars; three fifths of the world’s 
newspapers are printed on Canadian news- 
print. Quebec, by far, is the largest producer. 

Historically, fish and furs were the first in- 
dustries. 


England s (Continued on Page 59) 





Val Limoges, and wolf country lies just beyond. 




















penny-pinching King 
Henry VII paid Cabot £10 for his discovery of 
Canada, thinking it was China, and then, 
when he found out his mistake, tried to recoup 
his loss from the fishing on the Newfoundland 
Banks. The European trawlermen who came 
there found fishing grounds covering half a 
million square miles, all of it teeming with fish. 
{ good-sized cod will lay up to three million 
eggs a year, and, as Stephen Leacock observed, 
each egg asks only a chance to leave three 
million more. Four hundred years of intensive 
trawling do not seem to have diminished the 
fish life to any considerable extent. From the 
Banks, from the Great Lakes, and from the 
Pacific Coast, Canada catches enough to give 
every Canadian 130 pounds of fish a year, 
about four times as much as he eats. Most of 
the rest is exported —dried or in cans. 

Furs were not so expendable. From the time 
of its foundation in 1670 down to 1857, the 
Hudson’s Bay Company drew an estimated 
profit of $00,000,000 out of the fur trade. The 
rival North West Company and individual 
trappers probably equalled this total between 
them. There are still around 18,000 hunters, 
trappers and guides, but the most profitable 
wildlife areas are now set aside by the govern- 
ment as reserves for the Indians and Eski- 
mos, and the " Bay’s” primary business is as 
a modern chain store. 


(Continued from Page 57 


Slowly, fish and furs gave way to agriculture 
and Canadians thought they could settle down 
to an economy in which their prosperity was 
tied to the bread-eating capacities of other 
nations. The last decade has changed such 
settled views. The old ways have gone, but 
something new and indefinable is just begin- 
ning. Along the U.S. frontier, in cities such as 
Montreal, Toronto, Hamilton and Windsor, 
the social question marks of rapid industrializa- 
tion have been raised in familiar forms, but it 
is in the North, in the wilderness of the Cana- 
dian Shield, that the country’s destiny is being 
shaped. 


DOMINION TREASURE HOUSE 


The first U.S. Army officers to arrive at Fort 
Smith on the southern rim of the Northwest 
Territories during the war asked how far they 
were from the North Pole. When they were 
told that the North Pole was as far north from 
where they stood as Los Angeles was south, they 
were sure Canadians couldn't read a map. It 
is 1600 miles from Edmonton — jumping-off city 
for the North—to Somerset Island in the 
Arctic Ocean, where Canadian and U. S. geog- 
raphers and meteorologists now chase the 
magnetic North Pole each summer. From here, 
to the northern tip of Ellesmere Island, only 
twenty miles or so from Greenland, is another 
1600 miles. 

There is no sociological name for the men, 
who, unlike the seasonal lumberjacks and 
trappers, live and work the year round in the 
remote camps of the Shield, reachable only by 
air and slowly compelling a nation’s reluctant 
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attention. Nearly every mineral required for 
modern living is buried in or scattered over the 
surface of the Shielc in amounts like nowhere 
else on earth. Four fifths of the world’s nickel 
is produced at Sudbury, where the Shield be- 
gins its northward swing through Ontario, and 
the population of Sudbury has more than 
quadrupled in twenty-five years. A hundred 
and fifty miles north, the town of Timmins, 
based on the Porcupine gold mines, has grown 
eightfold in the same period. Fifty years ago 
the St. Maurice River Valley running into the 
north from Trois-Riviéres in Quebec was 
penetrated only by trappers and lumberjacks. 
It is now an industrialized strip with nearly 
10,000 workers, with aluminum and chemical 
industries using the cheap electric power of 
Shawinigan Falls. But go five miles either way 
back from the river, and there is still nothing 
but lake and bush. 


THE GOLDEN SHIELD 


Where the Shield slices off Southern Mani- 
toba from the Hudson Bay region of “little 
sticks,” men have carved out of the bare rock 
the fantastic town of Flin Flon. Here $15,- 
000,000 worth of zinc and copper are mined 
and smelted each year. There is still no road 
into Flin Flon, and in 1927, when it first 
opened as a mining community, the local 
storekeeper was worried about where he could 
hide his takings during the winter freeze-up. 
His wife stuffed the bills around her waist. 
“There,” she said, “if anybody asks, I'll say 
I'm going to have a baby.” 

The next twelve months were exceptionally 
poor traveling weather, but, once embarked 
on such a strategy, there was no withdrawing. 
The interest of mining communities in such 
events is a lively one, and in this case it became 
intense. By the time a bank had opened a 
local agency, she had established a record 
“pregnancy” of eighteen months, 

More gold is brought out of the Shield in 
twelve months than the Spanish conquistadors 
took home from Latin America in twenty 
At Yellowknife on Great Slave Lake, 
miners walking over a trail scuffed loose some 
fragments of gold which assayed about $700 
to the ton. Yellowknife is now a boom town 
of 3500 people, but there are ” 


years. 


ghost” camps 
throughout the North which would come to 
life again if the United States raised the price 
of gold. Meantime they remain idle because 
freight rates by air—the only way of taking in 
supplies or bringing out the ore—are too high. 
The creators of Canadian government 
planned for a great nation. A year after Con- 
federation, the Almanac of Canada predicted 
that by 1941 the country’s population would 
have risen to 42,598,000. The census for that 
year showed that Canada fell short by 31,000,- 
000. 

How many people Canada can absorb is 
almost anybody's guess. There are millions of 
acres of untilled agricultural land, and as faster- 
growing wheat is developed in laboratories at 


W innipeg and far-off (Continued on Page 91) 


ARCTIC CARAVAN. A traveler heads homeward across Hudson Bay in deep winter. 
Pressure ice juts up in the desolate distance, but the surface is safe for his sled and 
huskies, and a long northern twilight illuminates the way. This, too, is Canada. 








“OUT THERE it was just like old times. There was wine, and a good mood, and people sang and danced, and [ passed the hat.” 
J t peol 2 I 


VIENNA REVISITED 


The Austrian Eagle has lost its heads, the old-time journalist reported sadly—one was cut off by the 
Russian scythe, the other by the scissors of Austrian bureaucrats 


by LUDWIG BEMELMANS, with illustrations by THE AUTHOR 


ON THE FADED and frayed canvas deck chairs 
that stood on the terrace of an old inn in 
Tirol, lay the sixteen guests who staved there. 
All were the color of Brazilian tobaceo, and 
their mouths, like those of clowns, were smeared 
with white grease —a cream for preventing the 


glacier burn that often raises fever blisters. 


They were further disguised by the darkest of 


sunglasses, 


Two of them had legs in plaster 


casts, and that is the usual proportion of 


casualties in establishments of this size during 
the skiing season 
The time was the rest pertod after the Jause, 


an in-between meal served at four. Water from 
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melting snow descended, like a curtain of glass 
beads in perpetual motion, from the roof to the 
edge of the terrace; the sun lit up each drop as 
if it were a crystal fragment on a chandelier. 

I sat with a sprained ankle on a bench and 
watched a small man come up the hill. | had 
seen him before, and knew that he had been 
going from one hotel to another, and now as 
he came near he moved his arms with rowing 
motions and T saw that he was exhausted. He 
grasped the banister that led tothe terrace, took 
off'a derby textured like the wet nose of adogand 
wiped his bald head witha blue handkerchief. On 
the terrace he removed his coat and turned its 
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mangy fur lining to the sun as he draped it over 
one of the deck chairs. His greeting was a 
blend of Viennese and the local speech. He 
asked to see the proprietor of the inn and sat 
down on the bench with me. His face was 
round, his manner apologetic; he smiled in- 
stantly when anyone looked at him, and the 
most prominent part of his face, in spite of a 
bushy mustache whose waxed ends turned up- 
ward, was his eyes—large, brown and glassy 

the kind a taxidermist would put into the head 
of a Saint 


As the innkeeper approached, the round- 


adalat 
sernard, 


faced man got up and moved backward to the 








side of the terrace, drawing away from the 
deck chairs and out of my hearing. There, with 
his hat in his hand, he talked earnestly, the 
glasslike eyes fixed on the other man’s face. 
The innkeeper knew him and listened at 
length, but finally he shook his head. 

\ sleigh came up the road, and as the run- 
ners scraped onto a patch of gravel from which 
the sun had burned the snow, the horse had to 
pull hard. 

The innkeeper went back indoors and the 
little man put his derby on his head and 
walked to the sleigh. The driver handed him 
a rucksack and said, “Never mind, Wen- 
delin,” as the little man haltingly put his hand 
in his trouser pocket to pay for the cartage. 
The driver put a blanket on his steaming horse 
and added, “After a while you play something 
for me, Wendelin—gel?” Gel is a word that is 
used at the end of sentences in this part of 
\ustria, as an oral question mark. 

“What do I need money for, gel?” said the 
little man as he sat down next to me. “I have 
an apartment in Vienna and I have a few valu- 
able things left, above all, thank God, my 
zither, and everybody is nice to me, gel?” A 
waitress brought him a decanter of wine, the 
fourth part of a liter, sent by the innkeeper. 
“You see,” he said, “ why should anyone want 
a job when he can stay alive by playing and 
which isn’t work but pleasure, and 
something always comes out of it. When I am 


singing 


lucky I find enough in my hat to buy a quart of 
wine—good wine in a bottle—and wine means 
a lot to me.” 

The sun went behind the mountain that 
stands in front of the hotel, and instantly the 
temperature changed and the water sliding 
from the roof was heard rather than seen, 

“That poor devil's name,” the innkeeper told 
me later, “is Wendelin Fineis. He wants a job 
here—anything from secretary down to porter. 
1 am my own secretary, and a porter I have. 
My porter must be able to shovel snow by the 
ton and handle the sleigh, so [ can’t do any- 
thing for Wendelin. He’s from around here and 
used to come here often. Then he became a 
writer for a Viennese paper; he wrote stories 
about the mountains, about peasants, and also 
stories and books for children. Now he does 
some of everything and offers to do more. He 
plays his zither, he buys and sells stuff, does a 
little black marketing. He lost two sons in the 
war, and his wife died. He’s all alone and he’s 
seventy years old. [ guess it will never be fig- 
ured out how much a man can bear, gel?” 


WANDERING MINSTREL 


Still later, in the inn’s pine-paneled Stiiberl, 
the room in which people sit and eat, drink and 
loaf in the evening or when it rains, Wendelin 
Fineis sat on the warm bench that is buiit 
around the tile oven. He tuned an instrument 
which to me looked like a guitar with two 
finger boards, but which he called a zither. 
Then he played what the porter wanted to 
hear. At the end of the selection he was handed 
a small, new carafe of wine, at which he said, 
“Thank you, thank you, thank you.” The 
fourteen guests walked into the room, the two 
casualties hobbling to their tables, and for the 


duration of the meal Wendelin played. Then he 
made the rounds with his hat and, after count- 
ing the take, he asked for the wine card. As a 
true Bohemian, he selected the best his money 
could buy, together with a Wienerschnitzel, the 
specialty of all Austrian inns. For dessert he 
ordered A pfelstrudel and “ real coffee.” 

After eating with leisure, he twisted the ends 
of the mustache back to their proper position 
and, putting on the thumb of his right hand a 
ring to which was attached a small spur, he be- 
gan to pluck out waltzes. He played them so 
well that all but the broken legs were in motion. 
Suddenly, as a woman came into the room, he 
stopped playing and jumped to his feet. He 
bent over her hand and kissed it, addressing 
her as ““gniidigsle Frau Baronin.” She was the 
Suroness Frastanz, one of many Viennese aris- 
tocrats who have sought refuge in the valleys 
of Tirol. 

“Ja, Wendelin,” she said. “ Where have you 
been?” 

“ Most gracious Frau Baronin,” he answered, 
“T also left, just before the ‘Unknowns’ ar- 
rived.” The Viennese refer to the Russians 
as the Unknowns. “ But [ can’t stand it any 
more. | want to go back to Vienna where | 
have my apartment, my valuables and my 
art treasures.” 

“So,” said the Baroness, “art treasures?” 

“Yes, paintings, beautiful paintings. I have 
an Anselm Feuerbach, also Michelangelo, Ru- 
bens, and Raphael—no modern junk, gel? I 
used to cut them out of illustrated magazines 
and mount them on cardboard and then cover 
them with several layers of varnish and after 
that, frame them myself in gold.” 

“You don’t say?” 

“Ja,” said Wendelin. “And T have other 
magnificent possessions —all honestly come by. 
I have a small, hand-carved wooden barrel, 


glass-lined on the inside, and with engraved 
glass cups hanging by handles on the outside. 
In this barrel you can make a punch and then 
serve it in the cups, with a ladle also of en- 
graved glass and part of the set; itis wonderful. 
Also, Madame, I own a small locomotive made 
of bronze and when you lift the lid of the 
smokestack you find an inkwell in it. That is, 
however, not all I possess. I have an antique, 
hand-carved figure of a monk; when you take 
his head off it turns out to be a liquor bottle— 
all that I have and besides, furniture, silver, 
curtains and linen and an Oriental rug. These 
things, each more beautiful than the other, I 
have—if the Unknowns haven't taken them. 
That is why I want to go to Vienna.” 

“Ja, ja, Lalso had beautiful things,” sighed 
the Baroness, whose one costume day in 
and day out, it developed, was a gray woolen 
skirt and matching jacket with green lapels, 
called a Steirer Gwandl—a 


hunting dress 


originated in Styria. 
A DEAL IN FLOUR 


She moved close to him and they talked in 
low voices for a while. " Most gracious Frau 
Baronin,” said Wendelin, after listening care- 
fully, “leave it to me, gel? I have a friend be- 
low in Bludenz, an honest man who will help 
us out. The kilo will be sixty schillings but I 
guarantee that it is pure flour—no plaster of 
Paris mixed with it, and I shall deliver it my- 
self. How much would you like?” 

The Baroness reached into the pocket of the 
Sleirer jacket for her purse and said, ‘Oh, how 
fortunate that IT met you, Wendelin. T haven't 
been able to find any flour anywhere. I will give 
you three hundred schillings now, for six kilos.” 

He put his hand on hers and protested: 
Nein, nein, nein, most gracious Frau Baronin, 
I have made up my mind to remain an honest 


WENDELIN FINEIS played the zither, did a little black marketing and wrote children’s books. 


His eyes—large, brown and glassy —were the kind a taxidermist would put in a Saint Bernard. 
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friendly crowd up 
here in Canado inviting you 
to join them this Summer 
Let B-A plan your trip 
Write to the 
British American Cil 
Company, Toronto, Ontario 
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should a white shirt be? 


Only as white as it looks; certainly 
not an over-exposed wash-out with- 
out texture. With a WESTON Expo- 
sure Meter you get the exactly 
right exposure every time. It in- 
tantly gives correct camera set- 
tings for any camera, any film 
including color. See it at leading 
photo dealers everywhere. 


The meter most photographers use! 





man until my end comes, absolutely 
honest, that is—honest within the limi- 
tations that the times impose upon us.” 

“Oh, Lord,” said the Baroness, “ if 
it’s honesty with limitations, then I am 
sure there will be some plaster mixed 
into the flour.” 

Wendelin put his hand on his heart 
and his heavy eyelids sank down over 
the glassy eyes. “ Not in my flour, gel?” 
he said, and, with earnest protestations, 
allowed her to press upon him the three 
hundred schillings. He kissed the proffer- 
ing hand and then, as the Baroness 
walked to the door, a ramrod-straight 
man came in and also kissed her hand. 

The innkeeper, who had sat down at 
the table, said to me, “ You can always 
tell a German from an Austrian or Hun- 
garian by the way he kisses a woman's 
hand. The German remains erect and 
pulls the woman's hand up to his face, 
the Austrian and the Hungarian bend 


down over the hand 
ONCE UPON A TIME —— 


\ waitress came and told the inn- 
keeper that the Frenchman in Number 
Five wanted a bath, and that the 
Italian woman with the injured knee in 
Twelve wanted to leave. Like most peo- 
ple who work in these small inns, she 
spoke several languages. 

The German asked for a song called: 
Say on Parting Softly, “Servus.” The 
word Serrus in Austria is used as Auf 
W iedersehen is in German, and au re- 
voir in French. Wendelin played it and 
the German seated himself in a corner 
with a stack of papers and a pencil and 
lit a pipe. “Also a writer,” said the inn- 
keeper, “and before that a doctor, but 
a member of the Party. Now he is col- 
laborating with the local doctor on a 
book about fractures. The local doctor 
is a quack and does more damage than 
good, but he is de-Nazified, while that 
fellow there is an authority on broken 
bones, but not allowed to practice He 
is writing the book under the other 
man's name.” 

Ja, ja, for a German, a safe subject 
to write on,” said Wendelin, adding the 
“gel?” “ Children’s books are safe too, 
and I have an idea for a wonderful chil- 
dren's book, absolutely unpolitical and 
safe, about Tirol.” The innkeeper got 
up.  Wendelin, you sleep in Number 
Twelve, gel?” he said, and left. 

The story of my children’s book,” 
said Wendelin Fineis, “ goes like this: 
Hereabouts in the high crags of the 
Alps live a papa deer and a mammadeer. 
One day a hunter comes up from the 
valley below and spies the papa deer 
who, unfortunately, is losing his eye- 
sight and cannot see the hunter. Just 
us the hunter has his rifle in position 
and is about to shoot, he gets his foot 
caught in the root of an ancient and 
benevolent pine tree which stands at 
the edge of an abyss. He trips and falls 


down the abyss. The gentle tree is a 
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WREATHS of fresh pine branches over the doors of the Heurigen restau- 


rants meant that the Heurige, the year’s new wine, was ready and waiting. 


friend of the deer family. As the hunter 
falls, the tree, with a dry, clawlike 
limb, lifts from the hunter's shoulder 
the binoculars which he carries there on 
a strap. The hunter picks himself up, 
searches the ground inch by inch for his 
glasses, but never thinks of looking up 
into the tree. The wind, also the friend 
of the deer family, shifts the green 
branches so that the binoculars are 
hidden from view. The papa deer hides 
until the hunter finally goes away, and 
then walks down to the tree. The wind 
ceases and the green branches lift, re- 
vealing the glasses. Now, all the papa 
deer has to do is stand there and look 
down into the valley through the bin- 
oculars, and even with failing eyesight 
he can see the approaching hunters long 
before they reach the mountain. [f he 
doesn't die of old age, he and his family 


will live happily forever after.” 
CORRESPONDENT'S CORRESPONDENT 


Wendelin stopped talking. Then he 
said, after a pause: “ Wonderful, gel? 
Of course it needs a little noodling and 
somebody to illustrate it. | would con- 
sider doing it on a fifty-fifty basis.” He 
got ready to go to bed 

The next morning he sat in the sun 
with his rucksack packed, ready to de- 
part on the flour errand for the Bar- 
oness Frastanz. “Would you consider 
going to Vienna as a correspondent’s 
correspondent,” T said to him, “and re- 
port tome what you see and hear there 

“Ja, certainly. For a little expense 


money, my fare and a few incidentals, | 


ALGUstT 


would gladly go—right after the flour is 
delivered. But what do you know about 
me —my politics, for instance, my af- 
filiations?’” Before | could say anything, 
Wendelin Fineis, with his hand on his 
heart and the sad glassy eyes fixed on 
me, answered his own question. 

“My father and his people were, since 
the fifteenth century, peasants. In the 
twentieth year of his life he married the 
daughter of a neighbor also five hun- 
dred years a peasant, two hours from 
here, in that valley over there. That 
night, when the ceremony was over and 
the guests had left the feast and my 
parents were alone —that night — the 
bride denied herself to her husband. He 
was in low spirits. The next Sunday, 
after Mass, he took his bride to the vil- 
laze priest and explained his disappoint- 
ment. The priest drew the bride aside, 
made things clear to her and asked her 
if she did not want to please the Lord 
and have children. Well, Lam the result 
of that conversation. When | was only 
ten days old, | was carried down to 
church and baptized and T was already 
a Catholic. Now if you please, Lean say 
with good reason that [had nothing to 
do with it. But when a grown man comes 
to me and says that he is innocent of 
having joined the Nazi party at twenty- 
one or thirty years of age, or at fifty, 
then T tell him to his face that he is 
talking nonsense, and there is no this 
and that, and why and maybe and be- 
cause there isonly Yes, | was a mem- 
ber, or No, | was not. Now that much 


for my polities, gel?” He explained 





other things, and two hours later, after 
the terms of his employment had been 
arranged, he said, " Serrus.” In two 
days he returned and delivered the flour 
to the Baroness. That night he took 
the Arlberg Express for Vienna. 

He was back in three weeks. Sitting 
on the warm oven-bench, he lit a cigar 
and said to me, “I would offer you one 
of these, but they are Austrian, and you 
need a gun permit to smoke one of 
them, perhaps the only strong thing re- 
maining in Austria. For the Austrian 
Eagle has lost its heads—one was cut 
off by the Russian scythe, the other by 
the scissors of Austrian bureaucrats.” 

He waved his right index finger in 
front of my face, and the sad glassy eyes 
glared at me. “ First of all,” he said, "I 
must say that all I tell you, every word, 
is founded upon solid truth. I shall 
neither color facts, nor invent incident; 
beautify nor besmirch. | shall, as a good 
reporter, inform you only of what I 
have seen and what | have heard, and 
of those things told to me by people 
whom I believe to be reliable. And now 
1 am ready to start.” 


Wendelin Fineis took a long drink of 
I left 


on the Arlberg Express with a first- 


wine. “As you know—he began 
class ticket for Vienna. Speaking as an 
experienced traveler, I must observe 
that it doesn’t pay to go any other way, 
now, in spite of the fact that the first 
class is filled with black marketeers and 
shady people. It still is the most com- 
fortable, that is, comfortable in the 
French and the American zones. As you 
approach the Russian zone, the compart- 
ment gets crowded with people who flow 
over from the second and third class. 


INTO THE UNKNOWN 


We sat packed together, the bag- 
gage nets above sagging with the weight 
of bags, small trunks, valises and 
Riicksiicke ; eight peopl were in a com- 
partment for four. At the last stop be- 
fore entering the Russian zone the door 
rolled back and there was one more ap- 
plicant for room in our crowded com- 
partment, a little man so pale, so old 
and thin and pitiful that no one had the 
heart to refuse him. When he saw that 
the occupants of the compartment were 
of a mind to make room for him, he 
turned to the window and shouted, and 
someone outside lifted an enormous 
bag into the compartment. The man 
was too small and frail to handle it, and 
for a while the whole compartment was 
upset with the big bag. The luggage all 
had to be rearranged and the big bag 
stowed away. The seating also was 
changed, one man going to the other 
side, so that the little man could find 
space next toa peasant woman who was 
the only other passenger as thin as he. 
He sat next to her on the edge of the 
seat, and when he spoke to her he had to 
look over his shoulder. 


The train went on toward the Enns 
bridge, where the Unknowns were, and 
all of us knew that usually they go 
through every piece of luggage and take 
whatever they fancy, especially in the 
way of food. The people in the com- 
partment started to yammer about 
this. The peasant woman said, “Oh, 
God—if the Russians take my stuff 
away, then all the trouble was for noth- 
ing, all the good money thrown away. I 
cannot look at the faces of my grand- 
children if I ,come home empty-handed. 
For two days I have gone from farmer 
to farmer to get a little food together.” 

The man with the big bag turned his 
head and said: “What have you got, 
good woman?” 

“Oh, | have two dozen eggs, a side of 
bacon, three chickens and a kilo of 
butter.” 

" Let’s hope for the best,”” said some- 
body across the aisle, and a woman 
hopefully added: “ The Russians, after 
all, are human too.” 


THE LAST LAUGH 


Presently the train stopped and the 
Russians came into the cars and began 
looking at the people’s papers, which 
must have twelve stamps. There is 
something typical about these stamps; 
on my card of identification the Austrian 
stamp says: “This instrument is no 
proof of the Austrian citizenship of the 
bearer.” On this same card the Russian 
stamp says: “This card is proof of 
The 


just count the number of stamps, and 


Austrian citizenship.” Russians 
then come the customs inspectors. One 
of them came in and said, “ Anything to 
declare?” 

The people said no and shook their 
with the exception of the little 
man who sat beside the old woman. He 


heads 


leaned his head in her direction and 
said: "’ She is trying to smuggle through 
two dozen eggs, a side of bacon, three 
chickens and a kilo of butter.” 

“Is that true?” said the Russian to 
the woman. She was panicked and 
stared at him and the Russian said: 
“Which is your stuff?” 

Now we all pleaded with the Russian 
and told him what a tragedy it would be 
for the poor woman if he took her food 
away. 

He said: “ Show me what you have.” 
So finally she unpacked. With hands 
shaking and tears running down her 
face, she undid the knots of a colored 
cloth and the three skinny chickens 
were there. The train whistled and, as 
she was about to open a sack, the Rus- 
sian said," Keep it,” and left. There was 
silence until the train started moving 
and was on the bridge. 

Then everyone began calling the little 
man bad names and saying he should be 
hanged. A woman offered to scratch his 
eyes out, He sat there and looked out of 
the window as if none of it concerned 


him, waiting until they had exhausted 
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themselves. Finally, calmly, as if it were 
the most natural thing, he asked the 
man who had put the heavy bag into 
the net above to take it down, because 
he was getting off at the next station. 
After the bag was taken down he un- 
locked it, took out some American 
chocolate bars and gave them all to the 
old peasant woman. From his wallet he 
gave her a thousand schilling note and, 
as the train slowed down, he said to her, 
“Dear woman, you have done me a 
great favor and I regret that I had to do 
what I did. But I had to divert suspi- 
cion from my own luggage, and I knew 
that no Russian would take anything 
from a poor little peasant mother like 
you. Forgive me.” He passed cigarettes 
all around, said, “Serrus,” and de- 
parted. 

The opinion in the compartment was: 
Saccharine smuggler. The woman who 
had said that she could scratch his eyes 
out now lit one of the smuggler’s cig- 
arettes, removed a bit of tobacco from 
her lip, and said that these days one 
should be very careful, and wait before 
passing final judgment on anyone. The 
man who had helped him with the bag 
told a current joke about smugglers, 
which goes like this: A smuggler ap- 
proaches an Austrian customs guard, 
and the guard points at the first of two 
bags the man is carrying. ‘What have 
you in there?” he asks, and the man 
says, “A rabbit.” The guard says, 
“Open it!” The man opens it, and in- 
side the bag is a live rabbit. “And what 
have you in the other bag?”’ asks the 
customs man. " The food for the rab- 
bit,” says the man, and the guard asks 
him to open that bag also. 


AUSTRIAN HUMOR 


“But that is saccharine,” says the 
guard. “Well,” says the man, “if he 
won't eat his saccharine, he will get 
nothing at all.”” Everybody laughed at 
this joke, and the first observation I 
wish to make is that the Austrian humor 
is not dead; the next is that an Austrian 
customs official would have confiscated 
the woman’s property and seen she 
was punished. That can be observed 
wherever Austrians have authority. 
We got to Vienna without further inci- 
dent on that trip. 


Wendelin Fineis contemplated his 
rugged cigar, then lighted it again. | 
said, How about your art collection 

the Raphael and the Rubens?” For a 
while he was silent, as if reluctant to 
talk more. But 


deeply, sipped his wine and went on. 


presently he sighed 


All my treasures—he said sadly —are 
gone. The frames of the pictures, all of 
them gilded, are gone; a few of the 
paintings were lying about, torn and 
trampled. The Unknowns had ripped 
ovt all the light fixtures, the switches 


(Continued on Page 126) 
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MY, 
CANADA'S’ 
VACATION PROVINCE 


Get in on the holiday fun 
in Ontario. 52 vacation 
areas brimful of holiday 
excitement for everyone in 
the family. Clear sunny 
weather urges you to mo- 
tor, fish or bask. And there's 
accommodation to suit 
every taste... everything 
from luxurious resorts to 
quaint wayside places. 
Whatever you want in a 
holiday is yours for the 
asking in Ontario-Canada's 
vacation province. Don't 
forget that your holiday 
dollar goes a long way in 
Ontario . . . with prices so 
very reasonable. Write us 
today. 





Ontorio Travel, 
E21, Parliament Buildings, 
Toronto, Ontario. 


Please send me free information about Ontario 
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REGIONAL COOKING, from Chinese to Mexican, New England to Southern, is NAME YOUR CUT and one of six meat shops is sure to have it. Two stalls 


a drawing card at Market. Chinese Kitchen offers Cantonese delicacies. sell only fresh-ground sausage: two others deal solely in imported beef. 
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ROASTING EARS are Harold Gilbert’s stock in trade. He’s giving produce JUST BUNS, sweetened and unsweetened, are sold at Bill Meilling’s bakery. 


reports to press adviser, Fred Beek. Market cosponsors a video show. Specialization is secret behind the success of most Farmers Market shops. 


CHEESE, in all sizes, shapes and varieties, foreign and domestic, is the FOUNDER-MANAGER of Market. Roger Dahlhjelm. makes a daily inspec- 


specialty here. Other counters sell only wine, jams or baskets of fruit. tion tour of all shops. Merchants selling stale or inferior produce are evicted. 
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A LOW-RENT LOCATION keeps down overhead but not volume of sales, since automobiles are almost as common as oranges in California. 


FARMERS MARKET 


A twenty-acre, outdoor Los Angeles market satisfies eight million dollars’ worth of varied appetites 





A HOLIDAY 
FOOD FEATURE 











by CAMERON SHIPP 


JOSEPH MILANI, a culinary expert who learned 
to cook under cordon bleu chefs in France and 
Italy, once invited a special guest to lunch “at 
the best place in town.” 

Since the town was Los Angeles, the guest 

is disturbed when his host took him to the 
Farmers Market instead of to a swank Bev- 
erly Hills restaurant. 

Milani plowed through the crowds of shop- 
pers, apologizing to ladies who were lugging 


market baskets with one hand and eating choc- 
olate éclairs with the other, and finally arrived 
at a stall where another chef, in a tall white 
hat, was turning chickens on a spit. 


“A LITTLE BIRD” is reputed source of Market 


gossip in news column begun by Fred Beck. 
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The two kitchen artists began a voluble 
discussion in Italian. They debated the fine 
points of several chickens and selected one 
that had attained a tender golden perfection, 
They sliced it as if they were cutting a dia- 
mond. They sauced it with wine. They con- 
ferred again over the potatoes and they nearly 
quarreled over the salad. 

The result of all this fussing was a luncheon 
that left the special guest dreamy-eyed. Such 
cooking, he said, was usually found only in a 
few great restaurants, and they were fancy and 
sometimes formidable establishments. At the 
Farmers Market it is served up as casually as 
frankfurters are dispensed in the bleachers at 
Ebbetts Field. 

The fact is that Angelenos, a race conditioned 
to take every sort of grandeur in their stride, 
dote on the Farmers Market. They show it off 


to visitors as proudly as (Continued on Page 67) 
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FRIED CHICKEN, California style. is a favorite at Mrs. Grace Dana’s Rotis- A SPANISH PLATE at Consuelo Castillo’s restaurant is spread with cheese 
serie. A whole cold bird is served complete with peas, julienne carrots and enchiladas, chicken-and-beef tamales, rice, fried Mexican beans and. natu- 


a tossed salad made with greens which were picked early that morning. rally, tortillas. Besides being a master cook, Consuelo holds a law degree. 


The Market has fourteen restaurants for those who grow hungry at the sight of so much food 


FRUIT SALAD is featured at Jimmy Boris’ Salad Bar. Served with a glass COLD BROILED LOBSTER drowned in mayonnaise is a summertime specialty 
of chilled papaya juice. its guaranteed to be a nonfattening meal, unless at the Oyster Bar. When winter comes, less civic-minded Californians con- 


vou break down and eat the thousand-calorie dessert, a super-sundae. fess that a piping-hot oyster stew warms the body as well as the heart 





(Continued from Page 65) 
they point to the oranges, Mt. Wilson, 
Betty Grable and other phenomena of 
their land. 

Like most points of interest in Cali- 
fornia, the Market seems to be at least 
fifteen miles from where you are. The 
sprawling, gleaming-white buildings, 
accented with bright-colored awnings, 
stand on an abandoned oil field roughly 
halfway between Los Angeles and 
Beverly Hills. Public transportation 
is available, but most shoppers, know- 
ing the temptations that await them, 
prefer to drive, so as to bring back the 
extra bundles more comfortably. 

The best time to go is in the morning, 
at 10:30 or 11 o'clock, which gives you 
time to inspect the premises before 
lunch. After a meal at the Market, fur- 
ther exploration is likely to be ham- 
pered by torpor. 


THE GLAMOUR TRADE 


Your tour of the Market is already 
under way as you swing into one of the 
enormous parking lots and sniff the 
tantalizing fragrances that float out to 
meet you. Soon you are nudging your 
way through the crowd—there is al- 
ways a crowd— between rows of pol- 


ished apples and vegetables, past 
groups of Pasadena housewives pushing 
the week-end groceries in little basket 
carts, past tourists and movie stars. 
The housewives, surrounded by twenty 
acres of things to buy, remind you of 
kids in a toyshop. The movie stars 
wander among the stalls, and risk mil- 
lion-dollar waistlines as they sample 
this and nibble on that. 

Sydney Greenstreet, Joan Crawford, 
Ann Sheridan, Peter Lorre, Humphrey 
Bogart, Loretta Young, Ray Milland, 
Shirley Temple, Judy Garland, Alan 
Hale, Hedy 


entire star 


Lamarr, virtually the 


roster, are regular cus- 
tomers. Mr. Gireenstreet, the portly 
sereen villain who relishes highly 
seasoned food even more than mur- 
der, is frequently found poking among 
the edibles, filling an outsize mar- 
ket basket that 
are probably not for him. 


Miss Crawford browses between the 


with fine things 


good 


stalls in full glamour regalia, but eats 
Miss 


Sheridan and her feminine colleagues 


as heartily as lesser mortals. 
are more likely to appear in the routine 


uniform, which includes slacks and 
dark glasses. Miss Temple arrives these 
days with a tall young man named 
Jack Agar, her husband, and is watched 
with appropriate sentiment by house- 
vives who remember when she bought 
ier first rhubarb at the Farmers 
\larket. 

But most of the customers take the 
glamour trade in easy stride. As one 
clerk explained it, “ “1 you want to do 
out here is eat, and nobody's got time 
to look at movie stars when he’s hun- 


gry.’ The smell of Farmers Market 


foods, he continued, is so potent that, 
when the wind is right, office workers 
and residents as far as four miles away 
complain of undernourishment. 

The aromas broadcast by the Market 
are generated by such things as fresh 
chocolate bubbling in brass kettles; 
potatoes sizzling golden brown in deep 
fat; enchiladas, fried chicken, chow 
mein, fresh bread and pastry, popeorn, 
peppermint, steaks, sausages, apple 
cider, buttermilk, corn on the cob and 
wines in great wooden kegs. 

For shoppers who succumb to these 
smells, the Market provides fourteen 
restaurants among and alongside the 
stalls of 


cauliflower, citrus fruits and carrots. 


tomatoes, potatoes, beets, 
Two are enclosed, full-scale eateries; 
the dozen others purvey their special- 
ties out of doors, under gay awnings. 
One is the so-called lemonade stand, 
whose bill of fare includes savory grilled 
sandwiches. Another, the sea-food-and- 
oyster bar, where the trout you will eat 
is still wiggling as you order it. A third 
is the Spanish kitchen where Consuelo 
Castillo serves up the hot and bracing 
dishes of her people; she holds a law 
degree but just naturally loves to cook. 

Aside from stuffing themselves, pa- 
trons of the Farmers Market have an 
enormous choice of ways in which to 
spend their money. All told, there are 
141 business establishments, including 
one spectacular display of packaged 
fruits and other souvenirs of California, 
ready to mail out as gifts. 

One shop specializes in dark glasses 
and original designs for spectacle 
frames, and the owner, an entrepreneur 
named Kenneth Trask, is better known 
as the Goggle Man. Jimmy Gorman 
operates a prospering photographic 
studio. Pop Mandeville makes keys, 
mainly for Market patrons who lock 
themselves out of their cars. (Accord- 
ing to Pop’s statistics, which he cites 
without hesitation, his women cus- 
tomers outnumber men by 3675 toone.) 


Max 


smith), makes and sells ships’ lamps 


Garbutt, an ex-sailor (metal- 
and copper gadgets. 

There are parrot and pet shops in the 
Market, and one 


Mirandy’s General Store 


establishment— 
that is 
strictly from back home, lacking only 
the traditional cracker barrel and pot- 
bellied stove. Twenty-one of the shops 
are grouped in the Farmers Dell, a new 
section where various specialists offer 
such commodities as sportswear, milli- 
nery, cosmetics, dolls and fine cutlery. 
Somewhere in the Market you can buy 
Valentines, potted plants, ginghams, 
seeds, Mexican souvenirs and whatnots. 
Phere is a beauty parlor on the prem- 
ises, and a post office which takes in 
$15,000 a month. 

The man behind this multiple three- 
ring circus is Roger Dahlhjelm (pro- 
nounced © Dollyum”), a healthy Swede 


of sixty-eight, who looks more like an 


TRUCKS OF PRODUCE arrive daily from local farms and orchards of South- 


ern California. Farmers profit by selling directly to Market customers. 


amiable farmer than a tycoon. The ex- 
act income of the Farmers Public Mar- 
ket, as the enterprise is called officially, 
remains a secret, but recently, when 
someone estimated its gross at $7,500,- 
000 a year, the figure was labeled 
Robert M. 


Garrick, the Market's assistant general 


“most conservative” by 


manager. 

Dahlhjelm, a farm boy from Minne- 
sota, had found the business world a 
1934, 
opened the Farmers Market. In his 


rough place before when he 
youth he had set up as a mail-order 
grocer and failed because he didn’t ad- 


vertise. He ran a string of Land Grant 


offices, made money, and failed again. 
Then he took an agency for Stanley 
Steamer autos, and boldly sank his prof- 
its in a project to build houses that 
would last a hundred years. By 1934 he 
was a $4-a-week bookkeeper for a 
bakery which, being in Los Angeles, was 
About the 
only enterprise he could look back on 


called the Happy Oven. 


without a pang was horse trading, for 
as a young man he had swapped with 
some gypsies and wound up the owner 
of a fine span and $500 in cash. 

“T got the idea for the Farmers Mar- 
ket,” he relates, ‘ because [ was being 


cheated at the grocery stores. The 


TRIGGERLESS Gene Autry entertains friends at one of the two outdoor 


restaurants. Kating places also do a big business in take-home orders. 
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MOVIE STAR, Colleen Townsend, quietly selects a bouquet at Lorrayne’s 


flower shop. Shoppers are more interested in food than autographs. 


vegetables were not fresh. I thought it 
would be nice if the farmers could sell 
their stuff practically right out of the 
dirt 
He went to Earl B. Gilmore, head of 

the company which owned the ancient 
oil field, and asked for an option on the 
land 

I like fresh vegetables myself,” 
said Mr. Gilmore. “ How much are you 
offering for the option?” 

Pendollars,”’ Dahlhjelm announced, 
“if you'll lend me the ten.” 


Gilmore winced, laughed, and went 
along. The Market opened that Au- 
gust, stocked with ultra-fresh vege- 
tables, some boxes to pack them in, and 
virtually nothing else. Each farmer 
paid Dahlhjelm sixty-five cents a day 
to rent a stall. Many of them still come 
back each season, and they like to re- 
member the confusion caused by one of 
the first customers, who calmly held 
out a ten-dollar bill and assumed the 
Market had enough money to give him 
his change. 





TOURIST BAIT, Harold Marconda’s The Coral Reef deals in South Seas 


imports. Little Mexico Mart and an antique store sell other trinkets. 
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every year more and more families travel first 


class in completely furnished homes-for-roaming 


A REGULAR CUSTOMER. Some credit for Sydney Greenstreet’s gourmet’s 


waistline goes to the Market. Here, he sizes up a can of chop suey. 


Dahlhjelm’s idea caught on, and the 
Market grew. Charlie Taylor came in 
with a tub of sausage from his father’s 
butchershop; now he grinds enormous 
quantities of the spicy mixture while 
his customers look on and drool. Stuart 
Crowley arrived with a keg of dry 
sherry and a few bottles; today the 
wineshop, owned by Al Wiese, ranks 
with the finest in the West. Harry 
Buckner turned up with homemade 
jams and jellies, and some wonderfully 


good honey. Ray Magee expanded the 


“DAD” MANVILLE does a good trade just making car keys for I-locked- 


myself-out marketers. He claims 3675 women customers for every man. 


operation with fresh peanut butter and 
horse-radish sauce, both ground on the 
spot, and with fresh-made mayonnaise 
and pickles, cottage cheese and nuts. 

One reason for this success is that 
the Market’s foods were advertised, 
steadily and fully, in a daily column 
Fred Beck, Dahlhjelm’s 
Beck has since turned his 


written by 
partner. 
talents to writing radio and television 
shows, as well as a signed column for a 
Los Angeles tabloid, the Mirror, but 
for years his daily meditations about 
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Smart decorator-styled trailer coaches 
and a network of architect-planned 
trailer parks provide comfortable, 
economical living wherever you go. 


You can take the comforts and conven- 
iences of home with you all over the map 
in a trailer coach. For you enjoy not only 
greater mobility but the comfort of sepa- 
rate rooms and restful slumber in soft, 
full-size beds. 

Meal preparation is easy in fully- 
applianced kitchens with running hot and 
cold water. And many models have built- 
in showers and toilets. 

Attractive trailer parks, approved by 
T.C.M.A. inspectors, will welcome you 
along the way and in your favorite vaca- 
tion area. Many are architect-planned 
with swimming pools or beaches. 

write for the free illustrated 72-page 
book describing America’s finest trailer 
coaches. Address T.C.M.A., Dept. H-89, 
Civic Opera Bldg., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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TCMA HELPS 
BUSINESS MEN 
START 
PROFITABLE NEW 
TRAILER PARKS 


You can get valuable tech- 
nical help from professional 
expertsretained by T.C.M.A. 
In addition T.C.M.A. spe- 
cialists offer business men in- 
terested in starting or im- 
proving a trailer park many 
advisory services—even to 
free architect's plans. Inves- 
tigate further by writing for 
‘Planning a Profitable 
Trailer Park”’ containing pic- 
tures, diagrams and cost 
data. Address: Trailer Parks, 
Dept. H-89, Civic Opera 
Blidg., Chicago 6, Illinois. 
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beets, carrots and cupeakes rivaled 
polities, gossip and even the comics in 
reader interest. Now Neill, his wife, 
prepares the daily mouth-watering 
eulogy, which oecupies a column in the 
Los Angeles Times, and Beck himself 
plays only an advisory role in guiding 
Farmers Market publicity. 

Beck analyzes his association with 
Dahlhjelm somewhat like this: "You 
see, this Roger is a fantastic man. He 
has all the ideas. I know they're wrong, 
and when I'm a partner | have to tell 
him so, of course. So T quit being a 
partner and go to work for him under a 
contract. When he comes up with these 
crazy notions, Isay, ‘Allright, go ahead 
and ruin the business. It’s all yours.’ 
It always turns out that Roger is right, 
but | have my integrity, don't 17” 

What Dahlhjelm has includes the 
sole proprietorship of the Farmers Mar- 
het Stores (including the Farmers Dell 
and the job of managing the old section 
of the Farmers Market for Earl Gil 
more, who still owns the entire twenty 
acres. One of the Swede’s “crazy no- 
tions” is to rent out space to farmers 
and merchants on a thirty-day lease 
One aged fish, one sad sack of bananas, 
or one ship's lamp that blows the fuses, 
and Dahlhjelm descends on the tenant 
with eviction in his eye. He examines 
the entire market for himself every 
morning at 8:30, pinching the fruit like 
a housewife on a ticht budget, and he 
makes every cook on the premises pre 
pare frequent sample servings for him 
The result is a market that’s polished 
and spotless. The price tags are likely 
to be uppish —but then, your tomatoes 
are picked a few hours before you buy 
them, and they shine like the cheeks 


of choir bovs 
FROZEN FORTUNE 


Another “notion” hit Dahlhjelm a 
few vears ago, when he remembered the 
ice cream of his boyhood —the kind 
made in a churn, with real cream, on 
the back porch. From that instant on, 
ordinary ice cream wasn't good enough 
for his place Phe old-fashioned kind 
was the best in the world, and if he 
yearned for some, it followed that a lot 
of other people would like to buy it 
His advisers warned that there was no 
percentage in the scheme, but Dahl 
hjelm’s conviction proved, as usual, 
impervious to advice. [he found a man 
named Joe Gill) who knew nothing 
about ice cream and therefore couldn't 
contradict him 

He finaneed Gill, set him up in a 
stall, and watched the freezers and 
the cash registers churn. Now Gill's 
sons are getting richer every day 
is thousands of customers smack 
their lips over the kind of ice cream 
that vanished with the morning-glory 
phonograph and the family buggy 

Dahthjelm insists that his system is 


simple There are no secret tunnels to 


ART AMONG THE ARTICHOKES. Sereen actress Yvonne De Carlo views a 


showing of 19th Century theatrical broadsides at the Market's art gallery. 


prosperity, he claims, and no short cuts 
that are not open to all. The real goal 
of business, according to Dahlhjelm, 
is the pleasure that you can get out of 
it and the pleasure that vou can give to 
others. The objective should be friends, 
not profits 

Poday the Farmers Market stalls are 
manned by his friends, each an indi- 
vidualist, each hand-picked 

Did it apurpose,” Dahlhjelm says 
with a grin. “ This is a market of per- 
sonalities. One of my principles has 
been to choose, when [ could, people 


who had never been in the business be- 


fore. That way they don't know what's 
impossible, so they do it anyway. And 
vou see how things work out 

The way Dahlhjelm’s philosophy 
works out, the farmers of Los Angeles 
County have what farmers elsewhere 
yearn for but rarely find —a market 
where they can sell their produce direct 
to the consumer; dozens of business 
men make small fortunes selling fish 
and chips or beaten silver; and count- 
less thousands of Angelenos and their 
guests take home the produce of Cali 
fornia damp from the soil and fresh as 


the sunny day. rHE END 


ACTOR-PRODUCER Eddie Albert introduc es two experts to the wonders 


of Gill's, an ice-cream stand that still relies on old-fashioned freezers 
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1 PASSED THROUGH THE ORBIT of any number of ghosts, and saw the stretch of tracks along which Abe 


Lincoln’s funeral train chuffs silently north every April, bearing the coffin and a skeletal military band. 


SPOOKS TOUR 


Exploring the occult with wolfsbane and rabbit’s foot in the ghost-ridden reaches of New York State 


by JOHN KOBLER 


AS A CHRONIC STUDENT of ghosts, their hab- 
its, personalities and operating methods, | set 
out recently by car to explore what is probably 
the world’s most heavily ghost-populated area. 
L refer to that emerald chain of hills and valleys 
that winds majestically across New York 
State from the Lludson River to Buffalo, touch- 
ing in spots the borders of both Canada and 


Pennsylvania. [tis an area dotted with haunted 


72 


houses, honeycombed with Stygian caves, and 
irrigated by waters whose icy depths pulsate 
with the muffled drums of drowned Indians 
and Indian fighters. Th 
suggestive: Cobleskill, Schoharie County, Se- 


very place names are 


cret Caverns, Spuyten Duyvil (in spite of the 
Devil), Lake Erie. Many the motorist tooling 
along its lonely back roads who has given a 
lift to a pale but fetching girl—~ Hitchhiking 
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Hattie,” some call her— only to have her vanish 
en route, and to learn upon inquiring at the ad- 
dress she mentioned that Hattie died years ago 

No area of comparable size, as Carl Carmet 
has pointed out, ever produced so many un- 
earthly cults, among them the Shakers, the 
disciples of Jemima Wilkinson, who was “the 


DRAWINGS BY CHARLES ADDAMS 








Publick Universal Friend,” the Millerites, who 
awaited Judgment Day on a hilltop in Roches- 
ter, the members of the Brotherhood of the 
Eternal Light, and the Spiritualists. To this 
day spiritualism flourishes in the state. Water- 
divining is still a recognized profession, and I 
know of one oil prospector who struck his rich- 
est vein after consulting a phantom. 

Why this particular area should abound in 
psychic phenomena and inhabitants who tes- 
tify to them has puzzled many observers. For 
in other respects the upcountry New Yorker is 
a practical, earthy fellow, not given to airy fan- 
cies. The area was, of course, among the first of 
the New World to be colonized, and where 
the patina of history lies darkest, ghosts seem 
likely to gather in greatest numbers. | have 
met old New York farmers with a sense of the 
past so deep that they spoke familiarly, some- 
times in the present tense, of men long dead 
and events long consummated as if the end of 
them had not yet been heard. On the other 
hand, there are those who maintain that New 
York is not more haunted than other early set- 
tlements, but that writers like James Fenimore 
Cooper and Washington Irving have given its 
haunters a better press. The theory I favor is 
religious. Much of the area was developed by 
fugitives from the rigid orthodoxy of Puritan 
New England, who, in turning away from it, 
inclined to opposite poles, to the occult, the 
mystical, the hyper-emotional, and thereby 
launched tradition. 


PSYCHIC STATE CAPITAL 


I began my spook’s tour of the state with a 
visit to Cooperstown. Sports lovers may revere 
Cooperstown as the place where Gen. Abner 
Doubleday invented the game of baseball, and 
the literary-minded may revere it as the home 
of James Fenimore Cooper, whose father, 
Judge William Cooper, founded it. But to 
ghost fanciers it is the psychic state capital. 
In Cooperstown, ancestral portraits simply will 
not hang straight, windows fly open in the 
night no matter how securely fastened, and 
one cannot ring any doorbell after dark with 
the certainty that it will not be answered by a 
fugitive from the cemetery. 

Every native of Cooperstown knows why 
the old stone wall on River Street is so badly 
searred. An Indian chief was once buried be- 
hind it, and in his resentment against the pale- 
face, he kept kicking it down. When a Cooper 
versed in exorcism finally removed the bones 
to Indian burial grounds, the wall gave no 
further trouble. And every native can tell you 
how Susan Cooper, who was James Fenimore 
Cooper's daughter, rolled down the aisle of 
Christ Church in her wheelchair three days 
after her own funeral. James Fenimore Cooper 
the third, who died in 1935, never tired of re- 
calling an experience that occurred during his 
youth; one day, as he approached a red leather 
armchair in the family library, his cousin cried: 
“Don't sit there! Unele Richard is using it.” 

Cooperstown is also the headquarters of 
Dr. Louis C. Jones, who, in addition to being 
director of the New York State Historical So- 
ciety, is perhaps the most relentless ghost 
hunter in the country. Doctor Jones has pub- 


jectively speaking, well 


lished, among numerous other learned studies, 
a kind of ghostly Gallup poll, based on the 700 
case histories in his archives. It covers such 
phases as Form, Whiteness, Sex, Status When 
Alive, How Died, Reasons for Return. 

“Ghosts,” Doctor Jones assured me, when I 
looked him up, “are really nice people. Only 
about ten per cent of them are malevolent. The 
rest behave more like mischievous children. 
They usually have something on their minds, 
some piece of unfinished business, and until 
you can fix it for them, they are apt to be a bit 
of a nuisance.” 

Doctor Jones's feeling about ghosts is mixed, 
He cannot quite bring himself to say that he 
believes in them, but he would dearly like to. 
“Tm afraid it’s psychological,” he concedes 
regretfully. “ Ghosts generally appear to peo- 
ple under nervous or emotional stress. But ob- 

m 

Recently Doctor Jones, who is married and 
has two children, purchased a house in Coo- 
perstown, a spacious property of the Teddy 
Roosevelt era. The family had scarcely settled 
in it when, to the doctor’s unspeakable de- 
light, Mrs. Jones reported a presence loitering 
near the garage, a thin figure all in black. When 
she addressed it, it evaporated. Inquiry among 
the neighbors revealed that it could be none 
other than the previous owner of the house, a 
road commissioner named Whipple. Now, this 
road commissioner was a Republican. The 
Joneses are Democrats. “ Just the sort of thing 
to make a ghost restless,”’ says Doctor Jones. 


As [resumed my expedition I passed through 
the orbit of any number of ghosts. I saw the 
stretch of New York Central tracks along 
which Abe Lincoln’s funeral train chuffs si- 
lently north every April, one flatear bearing 
the coffin, another a skeletal military band 
playing instruments pitched beyond human 
hearing. By the dark of the moon I waited 
orchard of Lindenwald, the old 
Martin Van Buren estate, eyes peeled for the 


near the 


sight of the eighth president chatting with 
Aaron Burr while the corpse of the alcoholic 
Van Buren butler, who hanged hirf&%elf in his 
cups, dangled from a nearby tree. I lingered 
at midnight on the campus of Union College, 
and surely the moaning I heard was poor little 
Alice Van Veer, lynched for the murder of her 
lover, which she never committed, 


SPIRIT-GUIDED ARCHITECTURE 


In many respects the most satisfying haunt 
I investigated was Georgetown, a hamlet in 
the middle of the state, so small and so remote 
that people living thirty miles away could not 
tell me how to get there. This obscurity is un- 
deserved, for Georgetown contains what may 
well be the only specimen in the world of auto- 
Brown’s Free Hall. 
Timothy Brown was a farmer who moved to 


matic architecture 


Georgetown with his wife from their native 
Vermont in 1855. He was also a spiritualist with 
unlimited confidence in the wisdom of his 
“control” or spirit guide. The identity of this 


guide is unfortunately (Continued on Page 75) 


GHOSTS are really nice people, when you know them. 
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IN COOPERSTOWN, N. Y., one cannot ring a doorbell after dark with the 


certainty that it will not be answered by a fugitive from the cemetery. 


(Continued from Page 73) 

lost to us, but such was its in- 
fluence upon Timothy Brown that 
when it offered to help him build a 
combination home and spiritualist tem- 
ple, the farmer promptly dropped his 
plow and fell to, untroubled by his total 
ignorance of carpentry.” Leould not go 
istray,” he later told his) stunned 
neighbors If 1 held a chisel in the 
wrong place, my arm was powerless to 
drive the hammer to it.’ 

The project took fourteen years to 
complete, and the result cannot be con- 
veved in terms of any known architec- 
tural style. A> massive, white, box- 
shaped building, two stories high, with 
six windows to a side, it has three over- 
hanging cornices, one on top of the 
other. Each cornice drips lacy wood- 
work of insane complexity, and the 
whole superstructure is supported at 
the corners by hand-sealloped pillars. 

The scallop motif continues inside, 
every door and window being framed 
by hand-carved columns. At the pres- 
ent cost of labor such detail could be 
duplicated only by a wealthy man. But 
Brown's sole assistant was his “guide.” 
Pogether they added an inner window- 
less chamber for séances, and painted 
the woodwork red, white and blue, col- 
ors Which they considered not only pa- 
triotic but inimical to evil spirits. 

Phroughout Brown's life, mediums 
and their clients invaded Georgetown 
by the hundreds to be lodged and fed 
at his expense, and for a time the com- 
munity had a carnival aspect —to the 
distress of its nonspiritualist residents. 
A daguerreotype, recently uncovered 
in the attic by the present occupants 


of the Free Hall, shows Brown, a tiny, 


bearded man no bigger than his own 
gatepost, in snowy linens and a derby, 
standing at the entrance to his home 
amid a throng of followers, with more 
of them leaning out of the windows. To 
accommodate the ever-increasing num- 
ber of visitors he bought what a local 
newspaper described as “a used Pres- 
byterian church” located at the other 
end of town, transported it to the Free 
Hall in sections, and joined the two by 
a flying bridge. 


THE PASSING OF A TEMPLE 


Timothy Brown’s trust in the spirits 
never faltered, not even when an un- 
sympathetic neighbor, rummaging 
through the belongings of Brown's fa- 
vorite medium, found a list of all the 
dead who had been buried in George- 
town cemetery, together with pertinent 
vital statistics. 

In 1885 Brown became a spirit him- 
self, and his widow sold the Free Hall to 
an undertaker. From the undertaker it 
passed to Farmer Chauncey Stevens, 
who gave it to his daughter. She lives 
there today with her husband, Mr. Lee 
Cossitt, who is, appropriately, a mas- 
fer carpenter. 

When IT dropped in on the Free Hall 
I found Mr. Cossitt studying some of 
the rotted fretwork with an eye to re- 
storing it. Mrs. Cossitt graciously con- 
sented to show me around. Her mannet 
was elaborately casual, as if this were 
an ordinary house with an ordinary 
history. The main changes,” she said, 
“were redecorating the walls, building 
a sensible roof over the old one and mak- 
ing a kitchen out of the dark room where 
they used to have those meetings.” 


(Continued on Page 95) 
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RENE BOURQUARD, at sixty, has the steady nerves and fingers, 


the calmness, patience and precision of the wateh technician. 


WATCHMAKER OF BIENNE 


Four generations of watchmaker ancestors, and fifty years at the trade, have made Papa Bourquard an expert 


by JOSEPH WECHSBERG 


BY NINE P.M. EVERY DAY except Saturday, 
the streets of Bienne are as empty as an ice- 
cream parlor during a blizzard. Bienne— or Biel, 
as the German-Swiss call it—is a watchmaking 
town, and watchmaking people make a habit 
of going to bed early. 

They have a theory, proved by almost four 
eenturies of fine watchmaking, that patience 
and precision, steady fingers and steady nerves, 
all essential for the making of a good timepiece, 
depend on a quiet and regular way of life. How 
can you set a hairspring, one hundredth of a 
millimeter thick (about one third the thick- 
ness of a human hair), or install a screw so tiny 
that 50,000 of them will just fill a thimble, if 


vou have been celebrating the night before? 
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That's the trouble with some of our young 
people,” Papa Bourquard says. “They aren't 
serious enough. An irresponsible generation. 
Spoiled. Don't realize that only reliable people 
can make reliable watches.” 

M. Réné Bourquard —" Papa” Bourquard, 
as they call him at home and at the factory —is 
a sturdy, sixty-year-old man with a weather- 
beaten face, slow-spoken and hardheaded, and 
as Swiss as a piece of Emmentaler cheese. He is 
a French-Swiss but also speaks Italian, English 
and Schwyzerdiitsch—a weird sequence of gut- 
tural noises that sound more like a frog in the 
throat than a language. 

Papa Bourquard has spent most of his wak- 


ing life, and no doubt part of his dreams, with 
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watches. He would never agree if you told him 
that a watch is a lifeless object which you carry 
on your wrist and consult when you have an 
appointment. To him a watch is alive, with a 
heart and soul of its own, and good and bad 
moods. Treat it right and it will respond —just 
like a human being. 

Bourquard’s first recollection of clocks and 
watches goes back to the’90’s when he was four 
or five years old, watching his grandfather and 
father at work. They lived in an old chalet in 
the Joux Valley, at the foot of the Jura Moun- 
tains, in the Cantonof Vaud. Watcehmaking has 
flourished there since the L6th century when 
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Huguenots and other victims of religious perse- 
cution escaped from France, Flanders, Lorraine 
and Italy, and settled in free and democratic 
Switzerland. What little good earth there was 
in the deep Jura valleys had been taken over 
by others long before. For the latecomers, 
nothing was left but rugged chalk soil. They 
had to start a new trade to keep alive. And 
thus the big centers of Swiss watchmaking came 
into being: La Chaux-de-Fonds, Le Locle, 
Geneva, Bienne, Soleure, Schaffhausen. 

sourquard’s father made movements (the 
inner part) for piéces compliquées, chrono- 
graphs and stop watches, for which the Joux 
Valley has long been famous. 

Father was always working,” Bourquard 
remembers. “ But then, there wasn’t anything 
else to do in those long winter evenings. There 
were no machines in those days. Father would 
start with a brass bar and finish with a watch 
movement. Twice a month we would walk 
down into town to deliver the finished work at 
the factory where they would test the move- 
ments and put them into cases. You worked 
twelve hours and made four frances a day. To- 
day a watch technician makes more than that 
in an hour. Of course it costs us much more to 
live. | make about a thousand francs a month 

$250), but believe me, I have to turn over every 
frane very carefully.” 


SCHOLAR OF TIME 


There was never a question as to what young 
Réné Bourquard was going to be. His family 
had been making watches for four generations. 
While he went to school, he helped his father at 
home, cleaning and polishing parts. At fifteen, 
after finishing secondary school, he became an 
apprentice in a big watch factory in Bienne. 
Later, after passing a number of difficult exam- 
inations in mathematics and physics, he entered 
the Horological School there. (Switzerland has 
seven such schools: in Geneva, Le Sentier, Le 
Locle, La Chaux-de-Fonds, St. Imier, Soleure 
and Bienne. All are supported by the Cantons.) 

When the time came for me to graduate, 
after six years,” Papa Bourquard says, “ they 
gave me a few bars of brass and steel and told 
me to make a watch. I had to make my own 
calculations and blueprints, my hand tools and 
all the parts, and the remontage, as the final as- 
semblage is called. If the watch ran four sec- 
onds fast or slow in twenty-four hours, you 
failed. Well’ —he' reached into his pocket and 
pulled out a big watch in a steel case— “here it 
is. Still running all right. The little balance 
wheel swinging back and forth in there must 
have traveled over 180,000 miles in those years. 
Not bad, what?” 

“Why didn’t you make a wrist watch?” | 
asked. 

“Wrist watches didn’t become the fashion 
until the first World War. Funny 


per cent of our output is wrist watches.” 


today eighty 


Today Papa Bourquard is watch technician 
in a big, modern factory, a four-story, glass- 
and-concrete building, centrally heated and 
dust-free. He has worked forty-four years 
for the same family, which is nothing extraor- 
dinary in an industry where loyalty ranks as 
high as precision. His father worked for the 





BIENNE, the watchmaking town where Papa Bourquard lives and works, has been a thriving com- 


munity since medieval times. Old quarter, with archways and cobbled streets, was restored in 1935. 


GEORGES SCHAEREN, Papa Bourquard’s boss, 


and his friend for 50 years, points out a detail. 


WATCH FACTORIES are kept clean as hospitals; 


workers must change from dusty street shoes. 


END MAN ON THE ASSEMBLY LINE is Papa Bourquard. There are 1650 different hand operations in 


assembling a watch, and each is a precision job. Even the women don’t chatter at work like this, 
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boss’ father, and his sons will be 
working for the boss’ sons 

Nor is Papa Bourquard one of the 
oldest workers at the factory. They 
showed me a cheerful, white-haired 
man of eighty-two who is still working 
eight and three quarter hours every 
day, checking and regulating watch 
movements. Several other men are in 
their late seventies 

Aren't they ever going to retire?” I 
said. Being a member of what Papa 
sourquard calls © the irresponsible gen- 
I don’t like to think of myself 


at eighty-two, still slaving almost nine 


eration,” 


hours a day 

Papa Bourquard looked astonished, 
as if the notion had never occurred to 
him. “ Retire? What for? Work keeps 
you young. [ work from seven-thirty 
to noon, and from one-thirty to five- 
twenty. On Saturdays, it’s seven to 
eleven-tifteen. And I'm always the first 
one here in the morning. | and the 
boss. It’s child’s play compared with 
the old days 


THE HUMAN ELEMENT 


I remembered what one of the big- 
gest manufacturers in Bienne had told 
me the day before: “\ precision watch 
will never be made by machines alone; 
it's made by people. If you want to 
make more accurate watches, vou've 
vot to increase the precision standard of 
your workers. If we didn’t care about 
that standard, we could make twice as 
many Watches in the same time, and sell 
them easily. Qur Swiss jewelers com- 
plain they can't get enough watches be- 
cause ninety-five per cent of our output 
goes abroad 

What accounts for the high quality 
of Swiss watches?” 

Climatic conditions, perhaps, and 
specialized training but, above all, the 
character of our people. The Swiss 
watchmaker is calm and concentrated 
He loves his work, and he hates changes 
During the week he lives only for his 
watches. On Sundays he takes long 
walks or climbs the mountains. In sum 
mer the whole industry closes down for 
two weeks and every body goes on a va- 
cation. All workers belong to the Swiss 
Pravel Federation plan, which gets them 
reduced rates on trains and in resorts.” 

Papa Bourquard fits the manufac 
When I 
asked him what he did after work, he 


turer's de scription exactly. 


said, ~~ There's always so much to do 
Phe children come over for a chat. Fri 
day evenings | go out with the bows 
from the factory and we have a glass of 
beer—just one, mind you—and play 
cards. Jass.”” Jass, the Swiss national 
card game, is usually played for low 
stakes. The thrifty Swiss like to lose 
money even less than other people 
do. When Papa Bourquard loses two 
franes, which is half a dollar, he has 
had an extremely bad stretch of luck 


\bout once amonth Ptake Viamma 
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to the cinema,” he said. “We like to 
take a walk by the lake, or go to the 
railroad station and watch the trains. 
We may have a cup of coffee and by 
nine-thirty we are in bed. As T was 
saving, there's always so much to do.” 

It’s not an accident that a big per- 
centage of the world’s good watches 


good 


comes from Switzerland, just as 
violins come from [taly, good perfumes 
from France and good automobiles 
from America. The Swiss have neither 
the artistic genius of the Italians, the re- 
finement of the French nor the indus- 
trial know-how of the Americans, but 
they do have patience and accuracy, 
sturdy health, sharp eyesight and sen- 
sitivity of the finger tips. All over the 
country one sees and hears the word 
pres ision.”” There are precision tool- 
shops and precision instruments and 
precision workmen and precision what 
not. (There are also “ hizh-precision” 
shops and “high-precision” workmen, 
which is the Major League of Accu- 
racy.) The Swiss are the kind of people 
who polish not only the heads but also 
the threads of screws so small you see 
them only through a jeweler’s loupe; 
and they cheerfully split one millimeter 
into 50,000 parts. ” The finer the parts, 
the more exact your watch will run,” 
they say. They are a hich-precision na- 
tion. No one ever misses a train in 
Switzerland, though no train ever dares 


be late 


wear wrist watches 


Even herdsmen and farmers 


Crontrary to) some widespread Tho 
tions, it’s not the export of holes in their 


cheese, 


yodels and laces that enables 


THE BOURQUARDS (and their seven clocks 


apartment which Vime. 


three-room 
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the Swiss to eat well and dress well in 
the middle of an impoverished conti- 
nent, to have a “hard” currency that 
rates “harder” than the American dollar 
on the world’s money markets, and to 
keep the highest living standard in Eu- 
rope. [t's their” precision” industries 

above all, their watches. Of a million 
and a quarter employed persons in 
Switzerland (the country’s population 
is only half as big as New York City’s), 
almost 50,000 are engaged in watchmak- 
ing. Yet a watchmaker is a highly skilled 
worker who must be trained at least for 
a decade before he or she is expert. 
In the cantons of Geneva, Vaud, 
Neuchatel, Fribourg, Berne, 


Basle and Aargovie there are areas 


Soleure, 


where nine people out of ten work for 
the watchmaking industry, either at 
home or in factories. 

The fact isSwitzerland has practically 
no natural resources; no coal, no oil, no 
Not even food 
To make a 
watch requires little raw material (of 
but a lot of 
skill (of which they have plenty 

Phe 2400) watchmaking firms 
ves, that many, though vou may have 


heard only of the 


minerals, no coastline 


enough for its own people. 


which the Swiss have none), 


half-dozen “big 
names” —are either “manufacturers,” 
who make an entire watch, parts and 
all, or “assemblers”, who buy parts and 
put them together, Almost half of them 
are members of the Swiss Federation of 
Watch Manufacturers, which regulates 
wages, health plans, pension projects, 
and sees to it there is no piracy of labor 
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) live near the factory ina modern 


Berthe heeps as neat as a new pin. 
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There are also part “suppliers” who 
have their own price-control trust, and 
“affiliated branches,” with an organi- 
zation of their own. The Swiss Cham- 
ber of Watchmaking, in La Chaux-de- 
Fonds, acts as an intermediary between 
the government and professional groups, 
and allocates export quotas to each 
member. 

At the factory where Papa Bour- 
quard works, men and women in white 
coats, with jeweler’s loupes in their 
eyes, sit at tables by the high windows. 
The room is large and sun-filled, as 
clean as a hospital, and very quiet. No 
one talks, not even the women. There is 
something ghastly about those silent, 
grim figures. Silence is not a factory 
rule, as I first thought. You just can’t 
afford to chatter when the work requires 
all your concentration. 

I watched a man whose job it was to 
fasten tiny screws, hardly bigger than a 
cinder in your eye. L asked Papa Bour- 
quard whether he would let me try it 
once. He guffawed. | resented this, but 
then, everybody knows that Swiss hu- 
mor is as subtle as the hoof of an Ap- 
penzell cow 


“ Bien stir,” he said. “Go ahead 
THE FEMININE TOUCH 


\fter five minutes of trying unsuc- 
cessfully to pick up one of the screws 
with a pair of tweezers, | began to un- 
derstand why he'd laughed. After tive 
more minutes (still no screw) | was 
ready to jump out of the window. 
Strangely enough, no one else seemed 
to be considering suicide. In fact, Papa 
Bourquard said, no one has ever jumped 
out of a factory window in Bienne. 
Amazing people, those Swiss. 

“You should have been here forty 
years ago,” he said. “ Today, we have 
over fifty different high-precision ma- 
chines that do a lot of work for us. Ma- 
chines stamp the chassis and other parts 
out of selected strip brass. They do the 
die beveling, scoring, hollowing out of 
spaces for parts in the disks. There are 
machines which produce pivots and 
serews, and others which mark pips for 
tiny holes which are drilled in later by 
women precision workers.” 

Women, it seems, rank high for pa- 
tience and finger-tip sensitivity among 
watchmakers. Certain operations —like 
regulating the hairspring balance —de- 
pend entirely on the light feminine 
touch. 

The most important, and the most 
amazing, part of a watch factory is the 
control department. Those suspicious 
Swiss not only check on each part and 
each watch movement, they check on 
the special checking machines which do 
the checking, and finally they check on 
the people who check the machines 
which check the watches. This many- 
echelon control, and little else, makes 


for the difference between a cheap watch 
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(of which the Swiss produce plenty) 
and a high-quality watch. 

Take this business of réglage, or regu- 
lating, for instance. Papa Bourquard 
picked up a new movement. "See the 
balance wheel swinging back and forth, 
with the hairspring attached? It will 
move faster or slower, depending on the 
length of the spiral. To adjust its exact 
length and control the movement takes 
at least three weeks. For so-called 
‘chronometers’ which must respond to 
the high standard set by the observa- 
tories, the regulation time is six weeks, 
The movement is checked in all posi- 
tions, face down, face up, sideways; it’s 
baked in an oven and frozen in a refrig- 
erator. In a cheap watch, regulation 
takes only a day.” 

It seems there are more than 180 
parts in a good watch, 1650 different 
hand operations and more than 2400 
operations in all. (In the low-priced 
Roskopf-ty pe watch, this number is cut 
down to 800.) What the Swiss call the 

the degree of 
runsto lL 1,000 


“tolerance allowance” 
permitted inaccuracy 

of a millimeter in parts. Tools and dies 
are checked daily with Swedish Johans- 
son gauges to insure precision down to 
1/ 10,000 of a millimeter in special 
rooms Which are kept at a steady twenty- 
degree Celsius temperature. They have 
a microscope that can blow up a human 
hair to the size of a man; a weighing 
scale that is thrown off when you breathe 
on it; an electronic machine which 
writes a sort of cardiogram of your watch 
beat. If the marks go straight, it’s O.K. 
If they go left, your watch is slow; if 
they go right, it’s fast. Amazing people, 


those high-precision Swiss. 


FOR RELAXATION Papa Bourquard 


plays gay tunes on accordion. 


And then Junior drops his new watch 
on the bathroom floor and every body is 
surprised because it doesn't keep good 
time. 

L asked Papa Bourquard why so many 
watches don’t run right. “ Mostly,” he 
said, “it's wear on the pivot, the axis of 
the balance wheel. If the wheel runs off- 
balance, the regularity of the watch is 
affected.” 

To take good care of your watch you 
should wear it most of the time, even at 
night, wind it only once a day, always 
at the same time, and preferably not 
take it with you under the shower. How- 
ever, it does not hurt your watch when 
you turn the hands backwards; and 
don’t worry too much about this busi- 
ness of “twent y-one jewels "" Jewels” 
are synthetic stones that cost half a 
cent apiece, or tiny splinters of rubies 


and sapphires, set in at friction points 


WATCHES ARE A HOBBY for Papa Bourquard too. He often fixes the 


neighbors’ clocks at his bedroom workbench, but can never get to his own. 
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ON SUNDAY mornings he enjoys 
a walk beside the Lake of Bienne. 


Fifteen or seventeen jewels are sufli- 
cient, the others are merely caps on 
low-moving pivots. Even the most ex- 
pensive, smallest wrist watch, which 
the Swiss made in 1947 as a wedding 
present for Princess Elizabeth (it cost a 
cool $15,000) had only seventeen jewels. 

A man in a white coat came in with a 
watch movement and a long sheet of 
paper that had rows of mysterious num- 
bers, and showed the watch to Papa 
Bourquard. The conversation was 
marked by an extremely low degree of 
talkativeness. Papa Bourquard said, 
 H'm, again?” and the man said, “ Uh- 
huh.” Papa Bourquard looked into the 
watch, shook his head, made a mark on 
the paper, and the man left. Papa Bour- 
quard turned back to me. 

“Our special production-control sys- 
tem keeps track of each piece as well as 


of each machine and each worker. With 


every watch movement comes its his- 
tory. If there’s something wrong, we 
trace it back to the person who wasn’t 
accurate enough. If there are several 
such mistakes ——” He didn’t finish 
the sentence and shrugged significantly. 

A new candidate for a job at the 
watchmaking factory must go through 
a grueling psychotechnical test to de- 
termine whether he has the qualities 
needed for a special task, or whether he 
has other useful skills. A number of 
complicated-looking apparatus uncover 
his hidden abilities or the lack of them. 
His depth perception is tested by a ster- 
eoscope. To determine the precision of 
his eyesight he must look into a box 
with two narrow slits. The slits are 
not quite identical and the candidate 
must adjust a lever to one tenth of a 
millimeter until the slits look abso- 
lutely equal to him. To test his sense 
of weight, he has to work on two bars of 
metal until one seems as heavy as the 
other. The sensibility of his finger tips 
is tried by a nerve-racking experiment: 
he is given a pair of pincers and a num- 
ber of tiny metal balls, and he must get 
as many of them as possible into a glass 
tube within one minute. 

That isn’t all. He gets six mechan- 
ical pencils, each containing a spring 
of a different tension, which he has to 
rate according to their hardness. And 
finally, to determine whether he has a 
sense of mechanics, he is given a sheet 
with several drawings, each dealing 
with a problem of power transmission; 
he must explain the problem in the 
shortest possible time. 


he starts out at the minimum wage of 


candidate is finally accepted, 


FRIDAY NIGHTS Papa Bourquard usually goes out with the boys for just 


one glass of beer and a friendly jass game— 


a kind of small-stake poker. 
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1.70 franes (43¢) an hour. The average 
monthly salary of a watchworker is 800 
francs ($200). 
1000 frances ($250), and there are a few 


A technician makes about 


highest-precision experts in the industry 
who make as much as 15,000 francs 
$3750—a month. Which wouldn't be 
hay anywhere, and is a lot of money in 
Switzerland, where a frane will buy the 
equivalent of from fifty to seventy- 
five cents in America. 

At 5:20 the factory whistle blew 
and the silent, grim, white-coated 
figures came to life and filed out. Pa- 
pa Bourquard said I must come home 
with him and meet Mamma Bourquard. 
As we left the big entrance hall past 
a big clock, Bourquard took out his 
The clock 
That's 
the third time this week. We'll have 
to fix it tomorrow.” 


pocket watch and frowned. “ 


is late again. Seven seconds. 


CHEZ BOURQUARD 


The Bourquards live on the third 
floor of a modern, four-story apartment 
building, not far from the factory. The 
butcher, the grocer, the apothecary are 
all within easy walking distance; also a 
shop with a sign Gross-UND-KLEIN- 
BXcKeEREI, which means Big-and-Small- 
Bakery 


as well as cookies. The apartment had a 


presumably they make bread 


hall, kitchen, bathroom, separate toilet 
living room, bedroom and a Speis, a 
pantry closet behind the kitchen where 
rows of glass jars with marmalade and 
jam stood on racks. The floor was even 
cleaner than that of the factory. The 
living room had a freshly dusted look, 
but Papa Bourquard assured me it was 
always that way. “You can’t beat 
Mamma for tidiness,” he said. 

Mme. Berthe Bourquard was a small, 
healthy-looking woman with reddish 
complexion and sturdy legs, who im- 
mediately brought in a tray with cof- 
fee, cookies and small, embroidered nap- 
kins. I said I wasn’t hungry, having 
eaten one of those substantial Swiss 
luncheons that include little glaciers of 
whipped cream and small Matterhorns 
of mashed potatoes, but Mamma Bour- 
quard wouldn't take no for an answer 

“[T made them myself,” she said, 
pointing at the cookies, as if that were 
reason enough for coercion. With but- 
ter. Try.” 

Papa Bourquard slapped his thigh. 
“No sense arguing with Mamma,” he 
said, happily. “‘ Eat and be quiet’ is her 
slogan. She’s from Berne, and her fa- 
ther was a watchmaker. They are ter- 
rific Fressers, the people from Berne. 
They eat all the time. More pastry 
shops there than unmarried maidens, 
ha, ha, ha.” 

“Don’t talk so much, Papa, and 
drink your coffee,” the woman said se- 
verely, but as she went out, she chuck- 
led, "What a joker Papa is, what?” 

There 


a-brac on the commode, family pic- 


was a lot of china and ‘bric- 
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a4 / Thats my 
f best squeezer 


“Faith, you don’t need a squeezer for 
lime drinks, sir! Use this delicious 
Rose's Lime Juice instead. "Tis the nat- 
ural whole juice of West Indies limes, 
tree-ripened for perfect mixing Saves 
you all sorts of time and trouble!” 
(Reasonably priced for human beings. 
Free to leprechauns. ) 

Something else every 

leprechaun knows: 

A few jiggers of Rose's Lime 

Juice in water, taken at bed- 

time, does away with 
“morning-after.” It speeds 
reduction of blood alcohol, 

so by morning you feel fine! 

(Mixing drinks with Rose's 

does the same) Proof? Write 

for “The Pathology of the 
Hangover.””* It's free! 


ROSE’S LIME JUICE 


Both Unsweetened (Dry) and Sweetened (Cordial) 
Bottled in England by L. Rose & Co., Ltd. 
Sole U.S. Agents: McLeer & McLeer, Inc 
* Dept. L-16, 90 West Broadway, N.Y. € 





FOR OUT-OF-THIS-WORLD 
ENJOYMENT 


where 


SUTLIFF TOBACCO CO., 45 Fremont, S. F., Calif. 
HEINE’S TOBACCO CO., Massillon, Ohio 





See the Rockies 
the Carefree way 


RENT A CAR in 
Colorado. Come comfortably by 
plane or train. Get a new 1949 car from 
U-Drive-it System at Denver, Colorado Springs, 
Estes Park. Get away from crowds, sightseeing 
huses, time schedules. 
ONLY $2.50 PER DAY plus low mileage 
Cheaper than driving your own car 
WRITE today for beautiful full-color picture 
mop of scenic Colorado sights you can see in 
a NEW car. Plan exciting trips right now 
Clip coupon, mail—it's free! 
p= U-DRIVE-IT SYSTEM, 173! Tremont PI., Denver a | 
Send free picture map of Celeiniie trips 


Name - 
Address__ 


ae State 
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GOODYEAR 
RIB TYPE 


~ 
Tdeal replacement tire for 
your lightweight bike is the 
sturdy new Goodyear Rib 
Type. This smooth-rolling 
carrier fits both English and 
American models. 


Its tread pattern with four 
riding ribs means easy steer- 
asy pedaling. Its body 
Goodyear-made 
cord means matchless bruise 
protection, longer life. 


Want extra fun, extra service 
from your bike? Make your 
next tire a Goodyear Rib 
Type Lightweight. Available 
now at your favorite bicvele 





shop. 
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MORE PEOPLE RIDE ON GOODYEAR TIRES THAN ON ANY OTHER KIND 


For quick, safe 
stops “on a dime” 
—down hills or in 

heavy traffic— 
Rudge finger- 
controlled two- 
wheel brakes. 


To make 
“molehills out of 
mountains” —to 
give the Rudge 
the aid motorcars 
get from their 
gearbox— 
Variable Speed 
Sturmey-Archer 
Gears. 


To pierce the 
darkest night— 
electric light, 
self-generated 
without wear on 
tires or loss of 
power through 
friction Rudge 
Dynohub 
Lighting Set. 


Your Rudge is 


serviced by Rudge 


dealers everywhere; 
the address of 
the one nearest you- 
for free illustrated 
booklet—write to 
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efor 


The one and only 


RUDGE 


Britain’s Best Lightweight 


It’s like riding a thoroughbred... 
It’s an exalted feeling, 
riding the Rudge: no bulky, 
heavy frame to make 
cycling a form of 
weight-lifting, but a 
magnificent Lightweight 
forged in faultless steel! 
For the richest 
enjoyment of cycling, 
we suggest that 
you try a Rudge! 


RUDGE CYCLES + Dept. H + 12 Warren Street, New York 7, N. Y. 
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THE BOURQUARD FAMILY, Papa, Mme. Berthe and sons Paul, Edmond 


and Réné, line up on the living-room sofa; fourth son, Willie, lives in Peru. 


tures, wedding photographs with stiff, 
uncomfortable-loching bridegrooms and 
half-grinning, half-crying brides, and a 
few pictures showing four young men 
behind rows of musical instruments. 
Papa Bourquard explained that his four 
boys, good watchmakers all, had been 
fine amateur musicians before the war. 
They'd had their own orchestra, called 
Fréres Bourquard Orchestra Jazz; maybe 
they should have called themselves The 
Swiss Family Lombardo. Once they had 
won a musical contest in Olten, 

They would play ten instruments 
among the four of them,” the old man 
said proudly. “ Réné played the accor- 
dion; Edmond the violin, banjo, guitar, 
mandolin; Paul the flute, saxophone, 
xy lophone, drums; Willie the accordion 
and piano, Let's see,” he said, counting 
that’s one, two, three... 
Not bad, what? It 


cost me a lot of money for lessons, but 


on his fingers, 


ves, ten, altogether. 


I've never saved on my family.” 
“No, Papa, you haven't,” said 
Mamma Bourquard, refilling the cups. 
Prue, | have few liquid savings 
“but T have the 
satisfaction of having done well by my 


Papa Bourquard said, 


family.” 
Yes, Papa, you have,” said his wife. 
We have ten grandchildren,” she said 
to me. One already plays the guitar. 
W illie lives in Lima, Peru, with his fam- 
ily. That picture over there was taken 
in Peru.” 
" Sometimes I'm sorry he went there,” 
" Broke up the 


orchestra. You should have heard the 


Papa Bourquard said. 


boys play ing Les Cloches de Venice with 
a thundering finale. It was wonderful.” 

Mamma Bourquard said,” Papa isn’t 
so bad himself on the accordion. Why 
don't you play and sing something, 
Papa?” 

She got up and came back with a 
beautiful instrument which, Papa Bour- 
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quard said, had cost him 1200 franes. 
He hung it around his shoulder and be- 
gan to play and sing a French-Swiss 
song, Le Petit Chevrier. 

The doorbell rang and a pipe-smoking, 
white-bearded patriarch came in carry- 
ing a white kitchen clock. Everybody 
shook hands with Herr Pfisterer, a 
neighbor and friend, who complained 
that his clock wasn't keeping good time 
and that his wife always let the soft- 
boiled eggs become too hard. Papa 
Bourquard took him into the bedroom, 
one side of which was occupied by a 
large workbench with many of the tools 


that I had seen in the factory. 
TIMEPIECE DIAGNOSTICIAN 


“Papa often works in there after 
supper,’ Mamma Bourquard explained. 
“Our friends bring in clocks and watches 
and sometimes a Kollege comes in who 
is stuck with a problem. Papa can fix 
them all. You could have a truck run 
over your watch and Papa would fix it 
in no time so you wouldn’t even know 
what has happened.” 

Papa Bourquard looked into Herr 
Pfisterer’s clock, shaking his head like a 
diagnostician, found what was wrong 
with it, and promised to have it fixed 
within a few days. The patriarch left. 
Mamma Bourquard went into the 
kitchen and began to prepare supper 
cold cuts, cheese, bread, butter and jam, 
and boiled sausages the size of over- 
grown frankfurters, called Schiibling. 
There were also Résti (roast potatoes) 
and coffee. 

I looked at my watch and said it was 
time for me to leave. Then I noticed 
that the big pendulum clock in the liv- 
ing room was six minutes late. Papa 
Bourquard nodded in embarrassment. 
“You know how it is. One does it for 
everybody and has never time to fix 


one’s own clock.” THE END 
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. from Kodachrome Film iF Tis 


\ ) ‘io a miniature camera 
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Be brilliant screen projection 


of your Kodachrome pictures . . . finished and mounted 





} as color slides without extra charge 


gorgeous Kodachrome Prints 


made to order... in the reasonably priced 3X size 


I H H 
OTOGR SGR 52 | orgeous olor ricture > 
H I RAPHY REATI r THRILL s I 4 IS C | shown here or in larger or smaller sizes 


—can be yours with Kodachrome Film. . . in any miniature 
camera with {/6.3 lens or better. It’s easy—why wait? pa @ 


The cameras and projectors described below bring true 





quality. See them at your Kodak dealer's. 


Kodak Flash Bantam f/4.5 Camera—Palm-size miniature, big 
in ability. Lumenized lens, 4 shutter speeds to 1/200. 
$49.50, including Federal Tax. 


Kodak 35 Camera with range finder—Lumenized f (3.5 lens, 
5 shutter speeds to 1/200. $86.75, including Federal Tax. 


Kodaslide Projector, Model 1A— Projects big, brilliant 
images of your ¢ olor slides on a home screen. $27.50. 
Other Kodaslide Projectors, $47.50 up. 


Kodaslide Table Viewer— An ingenious new viewer that holds 
up to 75 color slides, projects them—enlarged about 5 times— 
on its own built-in screen. $95. 

EastMAN Kopak Company, Rocuester 4, N. Y. 


(Prices subject to change without notice) 


Its Kodak for Color 


“Kodak” is a trade-mark 





RENT A NEW CAR FROM 
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+ and Drive it yourself 


ET your vacation be chock-full of fun... make every 

moment a memorable one! You can—just as thousands 
do. Rent a car and drive from your home to vacationiand 

or go by plane or train... and when you get there... 
rent a car from Hertz and drive it yourself. Can't you see 
yourself in a big Chevrolet or other fine car, going every- 
where worth going, in style and comfort? Seeing every- 
thing, missing nothing? Now you can go in a crowd if you 
wish and share at amazing low cost per person. And you 
can rent a car from Hertz so easily, so conveniently. 

Plan now, not just a vacation, but a truly thrilling vacation 
you'll always remember! If you wish further information, 
call your local Hertz station listed under 'H,” “Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self,”’ in the telephone directory. For full information 
and an up-to-the-minute directory of all Hertz stations... 
in more than 400 cities and in most principal resort areas 

write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 389, 218 S. 
Wabash Ave., Chicago 4, Ill. 


| CONVENIENT WHEREVER YOU ARE 


Check all these advantages you'll enjoy 


You can enjoy Hertz Driv- 
Ur-Self service—reliable, uniform, courteous—at home or in any of 
more than 400 cities throughout the United States, Hawaii, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico and Canada. Hertz is the only nation-wide and interna- 
tional system —largest in the world—over 25 years’ experience 


PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE You drive a new Chevrolet or other 
fine car in splendid condition, properly insured, and as private as 
your own. Fleets have been increased over 50 per cent 


EASY AS A.B. C. (A) Go to a Hertz station. (B) Show your driver's 
license and identify yourself. (C) Step into the car and go! 


RESERVATIONS You can reserve a car for use at home, or if 
traveling, before you leave home at your local Hertz station or rail- 
road or air line ticket counters and at travel agents. It will be ready 
on arrival 


HERTZ NATIONAL COURTESY CARDS As a responsible Hertz 
patron you are entitled to the Hertz National Courtesy Card. Your 
Courtesy Card identifies you and is honored by all Hertz stations. 


REASONABLE RATES . Rates ore reasonable, and several can 
drive for the same cost as one. You can rent ao new car from Hertz 
for an hour, day, week, or for as long as you like. (Example follows.) 


A TYPICAL RATE EXAMPLE In Colorado Springs, Colo., 21 N. 
Cascade, a car taken out at 5:00 P. M. on any weekday, driven 
30 miles, returned before 5:00 P. M. on the next day — costs only 
$8.40, including gas, oil and insurance, regardless of how many ride. 
Additional mileage, 8c per mile 
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NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses 
are being granted to responsible local interests 
to operate as part of the Hertz System. For 
complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self 
System, Inc., Dept. 389, 218 S. Wabash Ave., 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


You can Rent a new Car fleom HERTE at caty ab (a) \B\ © 
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HUGHES OF FENCHURCH STREET stood proudly till the Battle of London, 


a meeting place of men who sailed deep water. 


ADVENTURE IN A SHOP WINDOW 


The ship chandler’s on Poverty Corner gave wings to the imagination of the boy who passed it every day 


by H. M. TOMLINSON 


ONCE UPON A TIME there was a place in 
London called Poverty Corner, You will not 
find it in the directory; you will not find it at 
all now, because Hitler abolished it. It) was 
a corner of Fenchurch Street that [ used to 
pass every day, and sailors gave it that name 
because they stood there on the curb waiting 
for something to blow along. Some of the sea- 
men were specialists, and were known as ship 


runners. They would agree to work anything 


that would float, as far as you wanted it to go, 
in any ocean. They might prefer something 
easier and safer than to sail a pontoon to 
Lourengo Marques, but they would take it on, 
if sufficiently weary of life. 

\ few steps up that turning was the Laz- 
arette. It was seamen, of course, who called it 


WOOD ENGRAVINGS BY 
BERNARD BRUSSEL-SMITH 
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that. This was a room downstairs in a tavern, 
known only to those who knew it, and there | 
heard from a master mariner, who was a great 
man in running unseaworthy curiosities to re- 
mote coasts where they were wanted, that his 
next mad project was to New Zealand. Ile was 
telling me I ought to go with him; it would be 
an experience for me. No doubt about it. Still, 
no sane person would choose to cross the roar- 


ing forties in a mud dredger under her own 
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steam for the honor of a British ship- 
yard. It alarmed me merely to imag- 
ine imprisonment in such a distortion, 
level with the waters, and doom 
thundering down on it all day and 
night from astern somewhere near 
desolate Kerguelen, and no help for 
life between bare luck and a sky which 
didn’t care. I should add that the 
captain did deliver his dredger, quite 
undamaged, at the other end of the 
world, and then returned to the 
Lazarette to hear what he had to 
do next. 

Hadn't I better add a touch of 
literary respectability to this story? 
Almost next door to the Lazarette is 
the ancient church of St. Olave. Read- 
ers of Pepys, the diarist, will know of it. 
He and Mrs. 


ular attendance, though Samuel admits 


Pepys were in fairly reg- 


to drowsiness during sermons; and he 
and his wife are buried under the high 
altar. On the south side of the nave of 
the church is a memorial to John Watts, 
1789, “ President of the Council of New 
York.” Nor do those items exhaust the 
history of the neighborhood, which 
goes back from Hitler's imprint to the 
Romans. 

At Poverty Corner there stood, up 
to the Battle of London, in which it 
vanished, a famous shop, Hughes of 
Fenchurch Street. When I call it fa- 
mous I mean only that its name was 
known to all men who had to do with 
deep waters. A sailor was sure to run 
up against an old shipmate at that 
corner sometime or other. And when I 
say I used to pass it every day, that is 
not exactly right. I never failed to stop 
The windows of that shop would have 
fascinated any boy, and they did me. I 
gave much of my employer's time to 
those windows, time well spent. That 
shop could provide a youth with full nav- 
igational aid when sailing his schooner 
to the South Seas. [ve never owned 
that schooner, from then to now, and 
never shall, but I can still see her, and 
Hughes could have 


furnished her with everything, from 


she is a beauty. 


gold for her serollwork to wind vane. 
Such shop windows are now very rare 
in the world. Sextants, yacht lamps in 
variety, chronometers, ship logs, charts, 
compasses and binnacles, foghorns, 
Morse signaling lamps, marine glasses, 
protractors and dividers, barometers, 
and for a lot 
of it [did not know the use. Books, too, 


were present that seamen must study, 


ind much else was there, 


manuals on navigation, seamanship, 
naval architecture, stowage, marine 
engineering, knots and splices, and 
maritime law; and also books not im- 
mediately concerned with duty, that 
might perchance arouse a seaman’s 
curtosity 

\ day came—it took a very long 
time to come —when pausing once again 
at that window | noticed a book T had 
written was in the general display. I 
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had made my landfall, as it were. I felt 
awed. This was real success. The test 
had been made, and my book could 
stand up between one on Tubular 
Boilers, and another on the China 
Clippers. No best-seller ever did that. 
How I walked away! 

It was later still that I walked into 
the shop, and found Mr. Hughes within, 
and talked to him. It was then I 
learned that his shop was a sort of club 
for navigators and explorers, even of 
the air. Sir Clements Markham, the 
explorer and once president of the 
Royal Geographical Society, used to 
call, and H. M. Stanley, and Grenfell 
of Labrador, and Captain Slocum, the 
first man to sail round the world single- 
handed, and the Antarctic men, Scott, 
Shackleton and Evans. After the sea- 
men came the pioneers in the air. In 
fact, in the history of Hughes, the as- 
sociated famous names include Cody 


and Hamel, of the early days of flying, 





ARE THEY GOING... 
OR COMING? 


@ This time of year a number 
of your friends are probably 
either just starting their va- 
cations—or just coming back. 

And it’s a grand time to 
remember them with a gift of 
Howipay. They'll love it— 
for its ideas on places to visit 
and for its articles on where 
they've been. The price is 
only $5 for twelve full months 
of enjoy ment. And an attrac- 
tive card, in your name, will 
be sent to announce the gift. 











and Bligh of the Bounty; and back of 
that, too, for it was whispered that an 
ancestor of Mir. Hughes was a I7th 
Century privateer, and was sentenced 
to be hanged for acts upon the high 
seas. Could there be another shop in 
London like it? 

You ask, indifferently, “What if 
there were?” 

An awkward question, to a disillu- 
sioned Englishman. But it raises is- 
sues of immediate importance. For one 
thing, when disaster comes, and tra- 
ditional landmarks disappear, if you 
suppose the informing spirit goes with 
them then you never made a greater 
mistake. | can speak out of personal ex- 
perience, and say that a man may come 
unexpectedly upon the wreckage of 
what used to be a pleasant mark of his 
youth; and, far more than that, was 
testimony to continuing k wowledge and 
graciousness in a growing world. It is 
gone; there is only vacancy and rub- 
bish. Even as he mourns the passing of 
what was good there is a whisper. He 
finds he is looking only at dead bricks. 
What used to be there is out and about, 
all alive. 


The power lives on after its old shell 
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is cracked, not only with full remem- 
brance but with the added appreciation 
of errors needing correction. I mention 
this cheerful fact because my favorite 
London shop, once wholly devoted to 
the needs of seamen, is today busy in 
another place improving aids for air 
pilots also, so that the latest navigator 
may think nothing of losing sight of 
the earth, and of steering his craft 
above the clouds and across oceans un- 
failingly to a patch of ground not 
greatly larger than a tennis court. Such 
an ability added to the senses of man is 
miraculous, when compared with what 
an elderly seaman remembers of fixing 
his ship’s position in the recent past, 
praying while he did it that he had 
made no ruinous blunder. There is, I 
assure you, even more than that in ap- 
parent ruin. Dust can be generative. It 
is possible that grave trouble startles 
the wits into new perceptions. The eyes 
are opened to more light. The horizon 
of the understanding is enlarged. 

“What's that to me 
It concerns all of us 


everywhere. This can be a vital matter 


Somebody asks, 
in Honolulu?” 


when no more than a holiday is con- 
sidered, and a long journey is to be 
made for the fun of it. The fun would 
go out of it if the navigator lost him- 
self. Easy pleasure travel, now assumed 
to be a human right, would be impos- 
sible but for the past tribulations of 
pioneers, mariners and explorers, who 
dared too much with inadequate means. 
Their difliculties, which often seemed 
outside hope and help, set a few men 
mathematicians and scientists whose 
names are unfamiliar to the general 
reader — pondering conundrums and 
reading the runes. For this job you 
have to be born with the gift, and pos- 
sess in addition a faith sound enough 
for a martyr. [tis not realized yet that 
our industrial western society was cre- 
ated very largely by solving the diffi- 
culties seamen found in getting about 
the oceans. Those solutions went far 
beyond the needs of mariners. The 
world we know developed in large 
measure with the development of the 
high-pressure marine boiler. The steam- 
ship did it; it carried not only cargoes 
beyond the capacity of sailing craft but 
fresh notions everywhere, and at speed. 
(Now we've got to put up with it.) 
Ships and aircraft could not today be 
so sure they were on a right course 
were it not for the knowledge and de- 
votion to truth, and the resulting ree- 
ondite instruments, supplied by such 
repositories and laboratories as my old 
shop at Poverty Corner. To make 
things foolproof is the thankless task of 
superior minds, and it is a never-ending 
task because-absolute perfection, which 
includes an end to fools, is impossible 
in nature. 

How easy it is to board a ship or an 
aircraft in the simple faith that it will 

(Continued on Page 88) 
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East meets West 


on an Alcoa Caribbean Cruise 


Decades ago, natives of British India were brought to Trinidad to till the fields. Today, 
white minaretted mosques and colorful Hindu temples are a mark of the island. In 
modern Port of Spain the mixing of East Indians, Englishmen, Negroes, Chinese and 
Portuguese makes a photogenic and cosmopolitan city. On Frederick Street you'll find 
fascinating shops selling the wares of the world. In addition, Trinidad offers fine sight- 
seeing trips, palm-fringed beaches, handsome clubs and the amusing, racy ballads of 
its famed Calypso singers. Yes, on an Alcoa cruise you can enjoy all these—plus calls 


at Venezuela, Jamaica, Curacao and the Dominican Republic. Plan now to sail the 


Caribbean this Fall, one of the best times of the year in this region ol tropical beauty. 


ALCOA 


satls the CARIBBEAN 


ASK TODAY for booklet telling about the unusually fine aceommoda- 
tions for fall sailings on Alcoa’s three modern, air-conditioned ships. 
All staterooms outside with private baths. See our local travel agent o1 
write: Aleoa Steamship Company, Inc., Dept. B, 17 Battery Place, 
New York 4, N. Y. or Dept. B, One Canal Street, New Orleans 16, La 
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How to Fix a Flat 
BEFORE it Happens! 


4 1. Running nails, glass, or other 
sharp objects into tires can (and 
does) happen to almost every- 
one who drives. But punctures 
need not mean flat tires, thanks 
to Bulkheading—a revolution- 
ary principle of tube construc- 
tion perfected and patented by 
Seiberling. 





2: A dangerous tire change, 
lost time, dirty clothes, repair 
bills—and maybe a ruined cas- 
ing if you've rolled too far on 
the flat—they are the usual re- 
sults of a puncture. But not if 
vou're driving on the on/y tubes 
with patented Bulkheads! 


4 3. Best way to fix a flat is before 
it happens, by equinping your 
car with Seiberling Sealed-Air 
Tubes, the on/y tubes with 
patented Bulkheads. Sealed-Air 
Tubes repair themselves, sea/ 
punctures permanently while you 
ride. Nearest you ever come to 
“repairing” a Sealed-Air Tube 
is pulling out a nail whenever 
you happen to see one. 


How to end the danger and nuisance of Flat Tires 
..-AND SAVE MONEY AT THE SAME TIME! 





If you drive a car or truck, find out more about the world’s safest 
tubes. How can Seiberling Sealed-Air Tubes, the on/y tubes with 
patented Bulkheads, enable you to drive year after year without a 
tingle flat tire? How can they protect you against blow-outs, too, 
and outlast set after set of tires? How can they do all this—and 
save you money at the same time? Get the answers in a fascinating 
new book which we'll be glad to send you. Mail the coupon now. 


ENF IN (Cy 
Sealed-Arr wees 


WITH PATENTED BULKHEADS 


LT 
F \ PREE! “10,189 Punctures and not ONF flat! the inside story of Seiberling Sealed-Air, the 
world’s safest tube, the on/y tube that gives you the extra puncture and blow-out protection 


of patented Bulkheads. Mail this coupon now, before vou have another dangerous flat! Send it 
to Seiberling Rubber Company, Dept. H4, Akron 9, Ohio 


Name 


Address 
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land us where we want to be! Even our 
pilot does not always know why he is 
able today to lay his course in confi- 
dence. It was not always so. That 
ability is quite a late acquisition of 
mankind. Not so long ago a sailor could 
only estimate, by log and sandglass, 
the time in which his ship stood in rela- 
tion to the time of its departure, so he 
was never sure of his longitude. How 
far he was east or west was a guess. He 
went, as the saying used to be, “By 
luck and by God.” Adm. George Anson, 
in his voyage round the world in 1740, 
like Magellan more than two centuries 
before him, was badly out in his reckon- 
ing. In 1711, Sir Hovenden Walker 
lost eight ships and nine hundred men 
at the mouth of the St. Lawrence 
through what he called “an error in 
the logg.” That is to say, he had reck- 
oned he was elsewhere. His navigators 
were 45’ out in their calculation of the 
position of the fleet, and thus a joint 
expedition of New England and Royal 
forces for the conquest of Canada was 
frustrated. 

Early sailors did not know how much 
a degree measured on the equator; no- 
body had ever run a tape round the 
earth at her middle. Even had that been 
done there was a further perplexity for 
sailors, because the parallels north and 
south of the equator progressively di- 
minish to dots at the poles. A London 


schoolteacher in 1635 resolutely de- 


termined to measure a degree of lati- 
tude, and paced the whole distance be- 
tween London and York with a chain, 
and reached the conclusion of 2040 
yards to a nautical mile, which was 
pretty close. 

This still left the ascertaining of 
longitude as much of a riddle as ever. 
Longitude was presumed to be a secret 
never to be passed on by the Creator 
to man. There were jokes about it. 

Up to the middle of the 18th Century 
longitude was a great lark with the wits 
because it was so typical of man’s undy- 
ing optimism and credulity. The author 
of Gulliver's Travels had a crack at it. 
At the beginning of that century Ad- 
miral Sir Cloudesley Shovel, with his 
battlesquadron, estimating with logand 
sundglass that he had open sea before 
him, lost four ships and two thousand 
men upon the Scilly Isles. When the 
weather is dirty, without sun or stars, 
the astrolabe, cross-staff, backstaff, 
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quadrant or sextant cannot give so 
much as your latitude. 

That disaster agitated the British 
Admiralty, and it never is easily put out. 
A great reward was offered for a clock 
that would keep a constant rate for a 
long period in any temperature, wet or 
dry, and no matter how a ship was 
tumbled about; a riddle to make good 
clockmakers laugh, and pass on. John 
Harrison, a Yorkshire carpenter and 
mechanician, took up the matter seri- 
ously, and claimed the prize; though 
not for many years later, in 1761, did a 
chronometer of his invention go in 
H. M.S. Deptford for a voyage to the 
West Indies. Nine days out, by the 
ship's log and dead reckoning, the ship 
was at longitude 13°50’ west of Green- 
wich meridian. A son of Harrison was 
aboard, and denied it. He stood by his 
father’s watch. He said the ship was 
15°19’ west, and that tomorrow Ma- 
deira would be sighted; and on the mor- 
row there the island was. Even so, be- 
cause man is by instinct conservative, 
and the value in a new idea takes long 
to become common sense, it was as late 
as 1825 before chronometers were or- 
dered to be part of the outfit of all ships 
of the British Navy. 


BALANCING THE NEEDLE 


For keeping direction there was al- 
ways—well, not quite always—the 
compass. Man is the only animal with- 
out an instinct for finding his way; or, if 
ever he had that instinct, he has lost 
most of it. He cannot compete witha cat 
or a bird. Without a compass a ship 
must hug the coast. That is what ships 
did for ages, passing from headland to 
headland. The lodestone has been 
known since an unknown time in an- 
tiquity. It is possible the Norsemen 
used it, together with a means for 
roughly ascertaining latitude in those 
earliest voyages westward, though no- 
body knows. Whoever first used a mar- 
iner’s compass, a balanced needle that 
keeps toa north-and-south position un- 
less led astray, found that it could be 
afflicted with unpredictable and mys- 
terious ailments, and there was no tell- 
ing when it had turned faithless. You 
learned something was wrong when 
your ship was on the rocks. The compass 
improved through the centuries, but 
only in the way it was housed, merely as 
an indispensable ornament for a ship, 
progressively decorative, but as unre- 
liable as ever. Everybody knows that 
the North Point of a mariner’s compass 
is traditionally crowned with a fleur- 
de-lis; but Mr. Hughes believes the 
device is not that borne by the ancient 
royal arms of France, but more likely 
represents the lotus, since it was used 
first to decorate the East point of the 
compass card, once the most important. 
America was discovered, and largely 
mapped, because for nearly four cen- 


turies European navigators, beginning 





with Columbus, attempted to find a 
way to the East by sailing west. 

It was Columbus who first reported 
the variation of the compass needle; he 
was unaware that true north and mag- 

ietic north are not the same. From his 
‘ay to the arrival of the ship of iron 
ihere was no improvement in the instru- 
ment. William Hickey in his Memoirs 


clls us of an East Indiaman six hundred 

miles off her course in a voyage from 
London to Bombay. As late as just be- 
fore the beginning of the last war a 
ship’s master told me of the giddy and 
irresponsible conduct of the steering 
compass of the ship we were in. It was 
quite correct in port, but bewitched at 
sea. When in port, the hoists were in 
use, but at sea the iron-shod ends of 
these booms rested just below the 
wheelhouse and influenced the compass. 
It was the arrival of the iron ship, mak- 
ing it decidedly dangerous to trust the 
compass, that set Sir William Thomp- 
son (Lord Kelvin) to studying the 
earth as a magnetic field; and at length 
to constructing a compass, now 
known to all seamen as‘ Thompson's,” 
that compensated for those influences 
that would deflect it from its lawful 
purpose. 

There were atways superior navi- 
gators who by using the best knowledge 
with courage and originality could do 
what most seamen could not. A classical 
instance is Nathaniel Bowditch of 
Salem. He was born in 1773; and we 
have seen how chancy navigation could 
be in that century, and much later. 
Nathaniel’s father being poor, his son 
was sent, after little schooling, into the 
shop of a local ship chandler. Nathaniel 
enjoyed mathematics. He read philoso- 
phy in a Salem library. When twenty- 
two he went to sea as a ship's clerk. 
It became evident to him that dead 
reckoning was clumsy. It ought to be 
improved by astronomy. He found 
far too many errors in the standard 
work on navigation, which was British, 
and in 1802 brought out his own Prac- 
tical Navigator, which remains a stand- 
ard work to this day. After that he went 
to sea as master of the Pulnam, and on 
the return voyage from the East Indies 
that ship’s company saw a happy 
chance of being home for Christmas. 


But that chance seemed to disappear on 


December 24, 1803, a day of a north- 
west blizzard. There can be no sights in 
a snowstorm; and the storm increased 
in violence and density. It was time to 
heave to and wait for a break; the New 
England coast is highly dangerous if a 
lookout cannot see the end of the bow- 
sprit when heading for land. Bowditch, 
however, was so sure of his reckoning 
and his position that he sailed right in, 
and made his Salem wharf on Christ- 
mas night. 

\ Bowditch is so rare that we should 
never expect to meet him, except in the 
way I met him in that shop window at 
Poverty Corner. With all the latest dis- 
coveries and appliances to aid, human 
frailty remains; and though the risks at 
sea and in the air have been reduced 
miraculously by superior minds, the 
usual man is fallible. Don’t we continue 
to hear of navigators of the sky who are 
unaware of a mountain ahead, just as 
the admiral was of the Scilly Isles, till 
too late? Americans, having a continent 
of their own to play about in, before the 
war were a long way ahead of the Brit- 
ish with instruments for an air pilot’s 
use. The British are islanders, and the 
sea is their preoccupation. Most of their 
attention went to getting quickly and 
safely about that element. 

A year came, though, when they had 
to think hard for their very lives. The 
battles were fought largely in the air, 
and one invention may be said to have 
contributed more than any other to 
winning the war. It was radar. In the 
Mediterranean, one night of the last 
war, the Italian fleet was already in 
flames at the moment when it discov- 
ered British cruisers were at hand. 
That came of radar; with expert gun- 
nery and artful seamanship behind it, 
of course. The value of the man counts 
as ever. 

As I was writing this a motor ship left 
Ostend in a fog so dense that the bridge 
could not see the pierhead when pass- 
ing it. She made the Thames, picking 
up the buoys in a fog, passed ships fog- 
bound and at anchor in the river, and 
tied up at her wharf without a pause, 
because she was guided by the dots on a 
radar screen. That invention is still in 
its infancy. Modern navigation is very 
far now from my old shop window; in 
fact, its science has gone beyond my 
knowledge altogether. My Poverty 
Corner is necessarily waste ground, 
since now it ought to be possible for an 
air pilot, sure of his course, yet at too 
low a height, to dodge a mountain he 
cannot see, and more securely and com- 
fortably than Bowditch long ago dodged 


the rocks off Salem. THE END 
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Ottawa, the prairie wheat fields reach 
slowly into the north. In Alberta, only 
a half of the agricultural land is occu- 
pied by a farm population of halfa mil- 
lion. In the Peace River Valley of British 
Columbia, there are more than fifteen 
million acres of arable land, most of it 
waiting for railroad construction. Last 
year, a careful federal survey cautiously 
announced that by 1972 the present 
population of 110,000 in the Northwest 
alone could be ime reased to somew here 
between 350,000 and 3,000,000, 

This is a wide swing in estimates, but 
immigration is a hot political subject 
in Canada. Any national politician who 
sponsors it can count almost automati- 
cally on the active hostility of all 
French-Canada. Not long ago, I asked 
a farmer near Quebec what he thought 
of immigration. Ile led me to the side 
of his home, where, on the whitewashed 
wall, he had painted neatly in blue for 


all passers-by to see: 


Ce i est at mot, 
Comme [ Angleterre est au rot: 
Quiconque vy mettra le doigt 


Sera punt par la loi. 


No one has yet convinced the French- 
Canadian that immigrants will not lay 
their hands on his property. For his 
property is not only his house, his plot 
of ground, and his piece of forest; it is 
the whole of Canada. Nor does it help 
to point to Quebec's past ability to 


assimilate all who settle there. 


In most countries, the growth of a 
native literature helps to bring har- 
mony, but because of the cleft in both 
language and outlook Canadian litera- 
ture has grown slowly. Until his death 
during the war, Stephen Leacock main- 
tained there was no such thing as a 
Canadian literature. French-Canadian 
writers, surrounded by so many social 
pressures, confined themselves mainly to 
nostalgic stories, hanging wordy scent- 
bags around the legends of pioneer life. 
Ringuet’s Trenle Arpents is about the 
first book to show that life on the 


French-Canadian farm is neither ro- 


mantic nor idyllic. The best recent 
book in French-Canada is Au Pied de 
la Pente Douce by a new writer named 
Roger Lemelin. It dramatizes the 
social gulf that separates the people 
of Upper Town in Quebec City from 
the slums of Lower Town. Until its 
publication, Lower Town appeared 
principally in tourist brochures, which 
passed it off as “quaint” and ™ his- 
toric.” 

Outside Quebec, there hasn't been 
much more progress. Thomas Hali- 
burton was one of the first North 
American humorists with his Sam Slick 
of Slickville and Robert Service made a 
fortune out of such Yukon ballads as 
The Shooting of Dan McGrew; these, 
however, scarcely come within the 
category of good literature. Bruce 
Hutchison’s The Unknown Country is 
about the first nonfiction book that 
has made Canadians realize they have 
acountry, and Hugh MacLennan’s Two 
Solitudes—the story of a romance be- 
tween a French-Canadian boy and an 
English-Canadian girl, and of the 
psychological readjustments each has 
to make—is the first novel that truly 
embraces both French and English 
Canada. 

If there is a national story of Canada 
through the last two hundred years, it 
is that of a slowly developing people, 
glancing nostalgically over their shoul- 
ders at the glory of their forebears, yet 
conscious almost daily of the tug from 


their neighbor to the South. 


BORDER PROPHETS 


In 1867, The New ) ork Tribune com- 
mented, “When the experiment of 
‘dominion’ shall have failed, as fail it 
must, a process of peaceful absorption 
will give Canada her proper place in 
the great North America Republic.” 
Canadians have labored ever since to 
keep such a prophecy from coming 
true. In 1911, when a reciprocal trade 
agreement was passed by the U.S. 
Senate to the undoubted advantage of 
Canada, Canadians rejected it and 
defeated the government of Sir Wilfrid 
Laurier which negotiated it. They were 
alarmed lest reciprocity might mean ulti- 
mate absorption, by President Taft's 
comment that reciprocity would make 
Canada “only an adjunct” to the 
United States, and by Champ Clark’s 
hope that the Stars and Stripes would 
float over “every square foot of British 
North America.” 

Time has toned down the jingoists 
of both countries, and nowadays a lot 


is made of the fact that there is not a 


fortification along the 4000 miles of 


frontier. Indeed, the frontier is a shad- 
owy affair. In Rock Island a man can 
get his hair cut in Canada and his shoes 
shined in the U.S. at the same time. 
But in hard terms of finance, it would 
have been ridiculous for Canada to 


(Continued on Page 93) 
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It's second nature with Texas Cowboys to know 
leathers. Steerhide had to have special qualities 
of toughness and pliancy to rate their first choice 
for “chaps."’ Top-grain Texas Steerhide will rate 
your first choice when you see how Gladiator 
has fashioned it into luggage of exceptional 


beauty, suppleness and durability. 
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Each case branded fop-grain 
Texas Steerhide. Rich Ranger 
Brown and Ranger Tan in 
Two-Suiters , $49.75, 
Overnight cases, $38.50, 

Zip Bags, $27.50. 

Dreskit Shaving Kit, $7.50 
Prices plus federal tax. 
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Write for name 
of nearest 
dealer to— 


S. DRESNER & SON, INC. 


Dept. 85-J 
512 S. Peoria St., Chicago 7, lil. 
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CARTOGRAPHS 
AVAILABLE 


HOL-101—Spring Wild Flowers 
HOL-102—Indian Lore 
HOL-103—National Parks 
H-ad-21—Animal Kingdom 
H-ad-22—Migratory Birds 
The cost is 50c for the five; or 


any two for 25c. Please order 
by number. 





HOL-108—Paris Cartograph. 
The price for this one map is 
25c to cover cost and postage. 
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INFORMATION SERVICE 
Independence Square 
Philadelphia 5 Pennsylvania 
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IN THE 
WEST 
INDIES 

“ 


rAND OF ABIDING SUNSHINE. 


metanenni bathing .. . ‘the finest cli- 
matein the West Indies”...and reason- 
able living costs. All sports. Excellent 
hotels, guest houses. Frequent steamer 
orair transportation. Ask your Travel 
Agent or write for free booklet. 
BARBADOS PUBLICITY COMMITTEE 
(UNDER BARBADOS GOVERNMENT AUSPICES) 
Dept. 6H, ed E. 42nd at., New York 17, N.Y 
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the most beautiful, comfortable 





and economical trailer coach! 


Your 1949 Glider is big and roomy and built 

for comfort! Best of all, it's the best buy in low-cusr 

housing today! See a Glider Forty-niner and you'll know 

why it’s your best buy! Send now for your free illustrated 
Glider Forty-niner Booklet 


“GLIDER 


acessones and on TRAILER COMPANY 
1826 WEST KINZIE STREET © CHICAGO 22, ILLINOIS 
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DAN GERTSMAN c castor 


outfits you for your passport photo in two-tone travel separates, 
styled for the skyways, the highways, the seaways of the world 
The cardigan jacket of ‘“‘Botany’’ Brand Beaugraint with flannel 
trim, the skirt of ‘‘Botany’’ Brand Flanne! both fabrics 


blessedly indifferent to time and grime. In Hearthtone-on-tone 


shades of grey, rust, green and burgundy. Sizes 10 to 18 * 2 : Look for the 


Jacket, about $25.00; skirt, about $13.00. Look for the ? 
P is ’ 
*‘Botany’’ Brand checkerboard label on fine. fashions in fine oe k Botany Brand Label 


stores everywhere. For store nearest you, on Products for 
write Dept. F-90, P. 0. Box #538, Botany Mills, Inc., 
Passaic, New Jersey oo Men, Women and Children 
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(Continued from Page 91) 
attempt to defend such a stretch of 
territory against a neighbor ten times 
its size in population and wealth. 

People who look for frontiers be- 
tween Canada and the United States 
will find them more in the vague region 
of human aspirations. It might be an 
‘xaggeration to say that Canadians 
shrink from what they regard as a too 
U.S. but 


there is nevertheless a feeling that what- 


materialistic civilization, 
ever distinguishes a Canadian from an 
American lies in the depths of the 
spiritual. 

To anyone from outside the hemi- 
sphere, there is no difference. Both na- 
tions share the same obsession with 
baseball, read the same advertisements, 
chew gum, live in the same kinds of 
homes, drive the same kinds of auto- 
mobiles, and twist the language into 
the same kind of idiomatic speec h. 

But 
Canada has adopted from the south 
Nearly 


Canadian newspaper publishes U.S. 


these are all influences which 


and not vice versa. every 


comik strips and at least one U.S. 
columnist; scarcely a person in the 
U.S. has read a Canadian columnist 
or could name one. Canadians are as 
familiar as Americans with U.S. presi- 
dential campaigns; not one American 
in a hundred knows that a French- 
Canadian lawyer named Louis St. 
Laurent is premier of a neighboring 
country which does more business with 
the U.S. than any other country in the 
world. 


THE CANADIAN DREAM 


Such an overshadowing has made 


sor a national inferiority complex. 


Every year several thousand young 
Canadians have emigrated south for 
better salaries and opportunities until 
now about a fifth of the nation is living 
“abroad.” In years of great migration 
from 1900 to 1913 


million people were added to a country 


into Canada two 
of five millions; in the same period, 
1,400,000 Canadians went to live in 
the U.S. 

Yet there does exist such a thing as 
the 


Canadian can tell you exactly what it 


Canadian Dream, although no 
is. There is somehow a feeling for the 
frontier, a feeling that this is the last 
frontier, and that to conquer it too 
abruptly might mean the ultimate dis- 
illusionment. 

I am reminded of a prospector 
named Otto Partridge, who went into 
the North in the Trail of "98. He did not 
strike gold, but he went on up the 
Yukon River from Whitehorse, up the 
lakes which give it birth, until he came 
to the end of the West Taku 
where the coastal range abruptly seals 
off the the Alaska 


handle. He sent word out to his wife, 


Arm, 
land from 


Pan- 


who was waiting at Victoria on Van- 


couver Island, and she went in on foot. 


They built their home—he called it 
Ben-My Chree, Girl of My Heart—and 
they settled down. 


All their supplies had to be packed in 
during the summers. In winters they 
were isolated. In this wild country, 
where glaciers fill every crease in the 
mountains, they made a garden of 
sweet peas, delphiniums, asters, colum- 
bines, peonies and pansies—a splash of 
color under the precipices. 

Such feelings for the great silences 
of their country are not rare among 
One of the the 


trans-Canada highway has never been 


Canadians. reasons 
completed is that it would open up to 
ruin thousands of square miles of track- 
Manitoba, 
Alberta. All the 


dollars of increased tourist revenue are 


less territory in Central 
Saskatchewan and 
not worth the piles of picnic litter in 
the bush, the fished-out lakes, the for- 
est fires caused by carelessness and the 
further retreat of game. 

There are whole sections on the map 
of Canada where rivers end abruptly 
because no one knows where they go, 
where the shores of unvisited lakes are 
shown by undetermined shadings. Even 
air surveys, rolling back the map at the 
rate of two hundred thousand square 
miles a year, will take another four 
or five years to give Canadians even a 
bird's-eye view of their North country. 

Canada’s increased preoccupation 
with her North country is not without 
external reasons. Canadians are by no 


means comfortable when they reflect 


that they have two neighbors 
the United States and the Soviet 


Union and would be the first to be hit 
should shouting turn to shooting. If 
such a war came, Canada would be in it 
the United States, but this 


doesn’t mean Canadians approve of 


bef re 


everything Washington is doing. 

A striking example of the difference 
between the characters of the two na- 
tions is the Canadian conduct of the 
Russian spy trials in 1946, and the later 
activities of our own Un-American 
Activities Committee. There wasno hys- 
teria in the Dominion when the exist- 
ence of a spy network was revealed. 
The most amazing result of the report 
issued by the Commission which in- 
quired into Russian espionage was not 
the extent to which officials in key posi- 
tions had been drawn into the network, 
but the firmness with which Canadians 
themselves insisted on preserving civil 
liberties for all citizens. Some of the 
witnesses had been held apart from 
each other so they would have no 
chance to agree on their stories. Many 
Canadians regarded this as coming 
dangerously close to a revocation of the 
right of habeas corpus, and the govern- 
ment is not likely to make such a mis- 
take again. No matter how much fault 
Canadians may find with each other 
on regional matters, they show a sur- 
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From tip to toe Louisiana is interesting and 
unique. On modern concrete, you can follow trails 
of the first Spanish and French explorers through the 
most truly cosmopolitan cities to picturesque, old 
world villages unlike anything in America . . . to his- 
toric shrines and buildings, gems of architecture mel- 
lowed by the centuries . . . to cool, inviting bayous, 
mighty rivers, lakes and the lusty, salty Gulf. Strange 
birds, exotic flowers, like the state’s own flower, the 
huge magnolia, and dense forests complete the en- 
chantment . . . From its dominant position as the 
Hub of the South and of Latin America, Louisiana is 
opening bright new worlds to conquer for business 
and industry. Ask for further information. Fill out 
and mail the coupon today. 
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(Continued from Page 93) 
prising unanimity when it comes to the 


fundamental rights of man. 


Wherever a man goes in Canada, he 
cannot help feeling the great solitudes 
are just beyond his doorstep. This 
is, of course, a fact of geography, but 
it is very much a matter of the mind as 
well. 

When I first went to Canada, it was 
to a small cottage ona lake in the West. 


Its owner had formerly been a sergeant 


in the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
and had chosen this as a place to which 
he could retire. The nearest city was 
only half an hour’s drive from the other 
side of the lake, but it might have been 
nonexistent as far as urban facilities 
were concerned. Supplies had to be 
“packed” in once a week, and then 
brought across the lake by canoe. At 
could hear the 


night, you cougar 


howling in the woods, and deer cor 
bear crashing in the brush just behind 
the cottage. The 


nearest dwelling 





SPOOK’S TOUR 


(Continued from Page 75) 


This offhandedness did not deceive 
me for an instant. “Don’t you ever 
hear things?” I ventured. 

Mr. Cossitt snorted, and Mrs. Cos- 
sitt, while not precisely dismissing the 
possibility, replied: “Oh, we've had 
people stay with us who swear the 
things like that.” 
\ more exact indication of Mrs. Cos- 


doors rattle all night 


sitt’s attitude is the position to which 
she has assigned the only surviving 
Brown. It 


hangs in the parlor at cat’s-eye level for 


photograph of Timothy 


kitty to sharpen his claws on. 

An inquiry into the spectral life of 
New York State leads inevitably to its 
western border and the Lily Dale As- 
sembly. Here regular communication 
between the quick and the dead is 
maintained. Lily Dale is the world’s 
largest spiritualist camp. It is a com- 
plex of some 200 cottages, a hotel, and 
half a dozen meeting halls dispersed 
amid thick maple groves. In almost 
every cottage window hangs a sign 
proclaiming the occupant’s psychic 
There are 


specialty. clairvoyants, 


clairaudients, slate writers, psycho- 


metricians, trumpet mediums and 
trance mediums, experts in transfigura- 
tion and 


materialization, healers 


(“ magnetic,” “ spirit,” “ spiritual” and 
“auto-suggestive’’), and a unique per- 
former named Albert Vaughan Strode 
who receives messages from the “other 
side’ through flowers. 

Phe lay members of Lily Dale, who 
flock there in summer from all over the 
country, may sit privately with the 
medium of their choice for fees ranging 
from two to thirty dollars. Or, at no 
charge at all, they may join mass sé- 
ances in the meeting halls. Lily Dale is 
also the home of the Psychic Observer, a 
semimonthly newspaper which pub- 
lishes such scoops as Jean Harlow's 
Return and The Eviden- 
lial Survival of My Little Donna Faye. 


Visitors with mediumistic urges them- 


Dramatic 


selves can purchase the required ap- 
paratus through the Obserrer’s advertis- 
ing columns. A “Student Size Alumi- 
num Trumpet,” for example, is prob- 


ably a bargain at $5.95; a “Student 


was three miles along the lake front. 
There is, of course, nothing unusual 
in this, but it illustrates the average 
Canadian’s ambition, which is not 
merely to own a cottage on a lake, but, 
if possible, to own the lake as well. 
Granted this urge, there is plenty of 
space for expansion, and the prairie 
farmlands, creeping up the map almost 
season by season, show that men will go 
into cold latitudes hitherto thought un- 
inhabitable so long as science will help 
them make the land productive. Even 


the French-Canadian would not deny 
the need for such an expansion or its 
inevitability. What seems to be equally 
inevitable is its slowness. 

At rock bottom, the Canadian of 
whatever origin is conservative as far 
as his country is concerned—conserva- 
tive in the sease that he is so conscious 
of his historical roots and of ties which 
seem to be in his immediate past that 
he shrinks from launching out boldly 
into the future. Maybe step by step 


is the only way Canada can grow. 





Luminous Band” costs only 75 cents; 
for $3.50 one may carry away “ The 
New Planchette to assist with the de- 
velopment of mediumship (alone) or to 
be used for ‘Home Circle’ classes.” 
My arrival in Lily Dale coincided 
with a momentous event in spiritualist 
affairs. The faithful everywhere were 
celebrating the centennial of the first 
psychic rappings which convinced mil- 
lions that the living could indeed talk 
to the dead. The frail vessels through 
which this historic phenomenon mani- 
fested itself were two little girls, Mar- 
garet and Katherine Fox, the daugh- 
ters of a blacksmith living in a small 
frame cottage in Hydeville, New York. 
When the Foxes came to Hydeville 
in 1848, the cottage already had a dis- 
quieting reputation. According to 
neighborhood gossip, the former occu- 
pants, the John Bells, had once played 
host to an itinerant peddler. The ped- 


dler was never again seen alive, and 


shortly after, the Bells, too, disap- 
peared. It was held by some of the vil- 
lagers that the Bells had murdered the 
peddler for his money and buried him 
in the cellar. 

The Foxes were not long in Hyde- 
ville before there began a series of 
nightly disturbances— groans, the noise 
of a body being dragged down the cellar 
steps, the ring of iron on stone. The 
girls, however, treated it all as a lark 
and, one night, lying awake in bed, 
Kate Fox called out: Here, Mr. Split- 
foot, do as I do,” and she snapped her 
fingers three times. Three raps sounded 
on the bedroom wall. Then both Kate 
and Margaret questioned Mr. Split- 
foot. He would rap once for “no,” twice 
for “doubtful,” three times for “ yes.” 
Later he spelled out words by rapping 
numbers corresponding to the letters 
of the alphabet. The system is. still 
used by mediums, who refer to it as 
“the ABC of spiritualism.” 


























Don't you think we've been seeing too much of each other lately?” 
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Next morning the girls announced 
that the cottage was inhabited by the 
spirit of “Charles B. Rosna.” The 
neighbors were sent for, and, digging 
in the cellar, they unearthed a scrap of 
hair, a peddler’s tin box and a human 
skull. 

Kate and Margaret Fox became in- 
ternational celebrities. Under the wing 
of an older sister, Leah, they toured the 
world, holding public and private sé- 
ances for thumping sums of money, and 
confounding such notable witnesses as 
William Cullen Bryant, Horace Greeley 
and Thomas Carlyle. 

Then, after forty years of fame and 
fortune, the sisters suddenly confessed 
with a pretty blush that Rosna’s rap- 
ping had been a girlish hoax. Baring 
their feet, they demonstrated how they 
had done it by cracking their toe joints. 
But this confession in no wise dimin- 
ished the ardor of the spiritualists. 
More in sorrow than in anger, they 
agreed that the sisters’ funds had run 
low and to recoup they had sold out to 
the skeptics. The Foxes are still ven- 
erated as the twin divinities of spiritu- 
alism. In 1916 their girlhood home- 
stead was removed board by board 
from Hydeville and reconstructed in 
Lily Dale. Today, for 
cents, it may be inspected, rappings 
and all. 


Presiding over the Fox cottage at 


twenty-five 


present is a tenant-medium, a genteel 
spinster named Miss Flo Cottrell. I 
gathered from her that the old place 
has become rather crowded. My own 
I call him Uncle [ke—is 


the one who will rap for us,” she has- 


spirit guide 


tened to explain. “But about once a 
year T hear from Mr. Rosna too. When 
Uncle Ike and I first came here, we 
were told that the ‘tin box over there 
was Mr. Rosna’s very own. We didn't 
want anything around that was not 
absolutely authentic, So T made sure by 
asking Mr. Rosna himself. Sure enough, 
he rapped inside the box and now I feel 
much better about it. The Fox sisters 
come all the time, of course, but they 
don’t rap. I just see them. If you'll step 
this way, I'll show you where Mr. 
Rosna was buried.” 

After taking a look, I asked when 
Miss Cottrell 


the rapping began. 
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glanced at a grandfather clock. “I'm 
afraid we will have to wait a few min- 
utes,” she said. “ You see, Uncle Ike 
has fixed our working hours—ten to 
twelve and four to six.” It was five 
minutes of ten. She waved me into a 
chair and sank into another. In silence 
she waited, hands folded in her lap. On 
the stroke of ten she perked up and 
gave a merry little giggle. ‘Here they 
come,” she said, and from the center of 
the floor sounded a faint rapping, as if 
somebody were tacking down a thick 
carpet. “Ask questions,” Miss Cottrell 
urged. 

“How about Truman for another 
term?” I asked feebly. 

She shook her head. “Uncle Ike 
never discusses politics.” 

There wasn’t anything else in partic- 
ular | wanted to know except Miss Cot- 
trell’s rapping technique, and I didn’t 
think it polite to inquire. So I fumbled 
for a quarter and got up to go. Just 
then from the adjoining bedroom issued 
a shattering, rasping roar. As a chill 
ran up my spine, Miss Cottrell said 
sweetly: “That's mother, snoring. 
Mother is eighty-seven and she likes 
to sleep late in the morning.” 

Heading back along “the broad 
psychic highway,” as Carl Carmer 
called it, I visited one of the proudest 
haunted householders in the state, a 
young journalist named James Duane 
Featherstonhaugh. A lineal descendant 
of James Duane, the New York dele- 
gate to the Continental Congress and 
the first mayor of New York City under 
the 


shares his ancestral estate in Duanes- 


Constitution, Featherstonhaugh 


burg, twenty miles west of Albany, 
with a wife, two small children and his 
great-great-grandaunt, Catherine Liv- 
ingstone Duane. 

Kitty 


younger daughter. His Honor owned 


Duane was James Duane’s 
all of Duanesburg, and he deeded 400 
acres of it to her. In 1812 she built a 
fourteen-room mansion, Georgian in 
style and fronted by a gigantic colon- 
nade, 
kitty 
died alone, bitter and aloof, the object 
the 


Duane never married. She 


of fearsome respect throughout 
countryside, 


THE SHY PHANTOM 


Ever since, the first mistress of Du- 
ane Mansion has returned nightly, 
drawn by what unappeased desire no 
living man knows. She is a diflident 
phantom who never materializes, but 
her delicate tread echoes through the 
house, usually at 2 a.m., as she ascends 
the narrow staircase to the upper floor 
and wanders down the corridor between 
the bedrooms. So notorious are her hab- 
its that few old-timers of the region 
will go near the place, a situation which 
occasionally creates problems of main- 
tenance and service for the Feathers- 
tonhaughs. 


AUGUST 


As my car rattled in first gear up the 
steep, stony, serpentine drive leading 
away from U. S. 20, a dying sun was 
bleeding through the giant oaks, faintly 
tinting the distant roof of Duane Man- 
sion. 

The Featherstonhaughs greeted me 
at the door and, when I mentioned 
my object, they nodded happily. "It's 
all true,” said Mr. Featherstonhaugh. 
She never fails us. 

“At times I've thought it might 
be the stairs contracting in damp 
weather,” Featherstonhaugh suggested 
with “But, of 


course, that’s only a theory.” 


patent reluctance. 


STEPS IN THE NIGHT 


“And it doesn’t hold up, either,” 
Mrs. Featherstonhaugh insisted. “ Kitty 
Duane walks, wet or dry. But why not 
spend the night and see for yourself?” 
I felt that it was my duty as a re- 
porter to accept. 

Sipping a glass of aged brandy, after 
dinner, I abandoned myself shame- 
lessly to the atmosphere, and had a 
board creaked I would have been pre- 
pared to witness a whole procession of 
Revolutionary specters. 

“That little portrait in pastels on the 
landing,” Mrs. Featherstonhaugh was 
saying. “It's George Washington, by 
James Sharples. Washington himself 
gave it to Sarah Duane, Kitty's sister, 
after the inaugural ball in Albany.” 

“T think this will 


Featherstonhaugh put in, drawing me 


interest you,” 
toward one of the tallest pairs of French 
windows I have ever seen. 

I made out, scribed on the panes 
the 
Robert Liv- 
ingston, William North, the Marquis 
de Lafayette. “When Kitty was still 


young and entertained a lot,” he ex- 


with some sharp instrument, 


signatures of great men 


plained, “her admirers sometimes 
scratched their names on the glass 
with their diamond rings.” 

It was hard on 2 a.m., when I went to 
my room. Exhausted, I tumbled into a 
vast Sheraton four-poster. I struggled 
hard to keep awake for Kitty Duane’s 
visitation, but the last sound I heard 
I took to be Featherston- 


haugh himself heading for the bath- 


was what 


room at the end of the corridor. | am 
embarrassed to report that I slept until 
morning like a drugged man. 

At breakfast I chided my host. The 
only footsteps in the corridor last 
night were yours going to the bath- 
room,” I said. 

“And that?” he 
asked with discomforting nonchalance. 


what time was 
“Oh, by my wrist watch, a few min- 
utes after two.” 
He fixed me with a steady glance 
"We 


bedroom.” 


have a bathroom next to our 
“Then who——?” I began. 


“Nobody alive,” said he. 
THE END 
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GROSSINGERS 


To some 25,000 guests a year the Catskill resort which has been called 


Lindy’s With Trees furnishes fun, sun, sports and its own tradition 


by AL HINE 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY DICK HANLEY 


. 
AS SUMMER WEEK ENDS approach their 
peak, advertising pages of New York City 
newspapers swell with resort advertisements. 
Many of these extol hideaways in the Cats- 
kill region, famed today almost equally as the 
site of Rip van Winkle’s lengthy nap, the 
locale of Arthur Kober’s stage and movie 
success Having Wonderful Time, and the basis 
for an innumerable collection of bewhiskered 
night-club and radio jokes about the “ borsch 
circuit.” It is from this last category —Lee 
Tully singing Why Do They Fall in Fallsburgh? 
and weary gags about kosher cookery —that 
most of the current and misleading mythology 
of the Catskill resort area stems. 

It is a fact that the Catskills draw heavily 
upon the Jewish vacation trade—advertising 
often carries, as information for Orthodox fam- 
ilies, “Dietary laws strictly observed.”” The 
reasons for this concentration are geographical. 
The Catskills, pleasant the year round, but 
particularly appealing in spring and summer, 
are easily available from New York; and from 
New York, by car, bus, train and plane, come 
most of their summer visitors. This geographi- 
cal accident which long ago made the Catskills 
a convenient general vacation spot for the 
metropolis has fostered the growth of a whole 
Sullivan County industry catering to Jewish 
guests, from dude ranches to swank hotels, 
from children’s camps to lavish night clubs, 
from roughing-it outing spots to restful ve- 
randa-circled lodges for the elderly. There’s a 
little something for almost every taste. 

Grossinger’s, informally referred to as The 
G, more properly the Grossinger Hotel and 
Country Club, partakes of an infinite variety 
of Catskill characteristics. Its clientele is vast 
and varied, its acreage expansive, its plant im- 
pressive. It may well stand as a symbol of the 
whole vacation area. 

Grossinger’s, as befits a resort which offers 
accommodations to a thousand resident guests 
and entertains an additional hundred or so 
who overflow week ends from the surrounding 
countryside, does not lend itself to simplifica- 
tion. An avid reader of sports columns may 
know it only by hearsay as the place where 
Barney Ross and Max Baer, among other 
prize-fight greats, have trained before matches. 


_ 


SWIMMING POOL. The latest addition to 
The G is a magnet for guests. When all 
improvements are completed it will have 
poolside, semiprivate, shaded cabanas. 


A night-club addict knows that The G’s shows 
have featured everyone from Milton Berle to 
Jan Murray to the late Willie Howard to 
Lenny Kent to Herb Shriner to Dean Martin 
and Jerry Lewis and back again, repeatedly, to 
Milton Berle. A fancier of light-plane flying 
knows it as a convenient and expanding airport 
on his map. A golfer may connect Grossinger’s 
with the names of its teaching pro, Joe Tur- 
nesa, and its exhibition pro, Babe Didrikson. 
A tennis fan may recall that Bobby Riggs 
served a term at The G as tennis professional. 
To hundreds of other Grossinger visitors, the 
Catskill resort is the place where they spent a 
good vacation last year and are trying to get 
reservations again this year, the place where 
they almost met the right man (or woman) 
last summer and hope to try again this year. 


FORTY-FIVE MINUTES FROM BROADWAY 


Grossinger’s sits in the middle of a heavily 
resort-filled countryside near Liberty, New 
York, some ninety miles northwest of New York 
City. The nearest actual town on the map is tiny 
Ferndale, population about 1000. North, east, 
and south, respectively, lie Livingston Manor, 
the Fallsburgh of the song, and Monticello—all 
famous names in borsch-circuit lore. Whether 
you arrive by air or by ground, you are in- 
creasingly aware that this is a thickly massed 
vacationland. In town after town, crossroad 
signposts are almost overbalanced with a wind- 


JENNIE GROSSINGER, daughter of founder Selig, 


has been with the resort all its 35 years. 
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Groups of tiny lodges as picayune as Christmas- 
tree créche huts sprinkle the landscape below, 
then a larger hotel with a swimming pool, 
more large hotels, all mercifully defined at over 
a thousand feet as having breathing space be- 
tween them. The G itself looks like a miniature 
baronial holding to which a progressive baron 
has added a swimming pool, tennis courts, a 
golf course and a horde of retainers. As you 
drive up to The G the baronial impression is 
carried a step further. Entrance past the gate 
is to guests and employees only. Not that this 
is a suspicious or wrathful baron; it is just that 
he has only so much parking space, so many 
waiting, rush-strewn chambers for his guests. 
MAIN BUILDING, a nucleus for the rest of the rambling resort, is itself a scattered and comfortable EVOLUTION OF A FARM 
congeries of lobbies, dining rooms, guest rooms, ping-pong tables, kitchens, pantries and dance floors. 

The G started thirty-five years ago when the 
Grossinger family moved from New York City 
to a small farm near Liberty, New York. Selig 
Grossinger had brought his wife, Malka, and 
his daughter, Jennie, from Austria before the 
First World War. City life did not agree with 
Selig and he suffered a breakdown. It was nec- 
essary to get him out of New York, and the 
farm in the Catskills, a region not too unlike 
the Austrian countryside where he had grown 
up, was the solution. The family paid $450 for 
the 50-acre farm. Jennie and her husband, 
Harry, continued to live and work in New York 
City while Selig and Malka tried to make a go 
of farming the Catskill property. 

The dream of the farm as a self-sufficient 
unit did not work out, but an unexpected vari- 
ation did. The farmhouse had seven rooms, 





more than enough for the Grossingers assem- 
bled; they decided forthwith to take in paying 
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; . a : : the princely tariff of nine dollars a week each. 
AIRBORNE ARRIVALS. At the Grossinger airport New York economist Leo Cherne, who pilots his own “It was more money than we'd ever dreamed 
light plane, helps his daughter Gail alight. From New York by plane Grossinger’s is a scant half hour. of,’ Jennie remembers. 

The $81 was not a luxurious yield, but 
enough to put the family lock, stock, rain- 
barrel and heart into the resort business. The 

infant resort combined some of the jack-of-all- 
| s trades industry of Brook Farm with the infor- 
mality of a family picnic, all topped by a small 
but healthy profit. There were often more 


PLANS BOARD. Clockwise, Jack Shor, Abe Friedman, Milt Blackstone, Paul, Harry and Jennie Gros- 


singer, Dave and Steve Kriendler, Mort Curtis and Abe Sharkey look over a model of the new pool. 





guests than the place could absorb, but few 
were turned away. Some week ends and even 
crowded weekdays, the family took shelter in 
tents in order to provide additional roofed 
space for guests. The physician’s advice to 
Selig Grossinger to seek health in the country 


air was being followed probably more literally 


than the doctor had expected. Harry moved 
to the country with Jennie to help handle the 
increasing volume of business and the neces- 
sary expansion of the plant. Entertainment 
began to organize itself informally, from a 
guitar-playing guest to a college boy, helping 
out for a summer job, who could do a good 





monologue of an evening. The addition of re- 
sort business had turned the failing farm into 
a successful potpourri of a new kind of rural 
life. 

By 1918, the Grossingers were ready for 
their first really major expansion. For $5000, 
they sold the farm they had bought for $450; 
for $27,000 they purchased the Nichols’ farm, 
some five miles from the original resort. It 
comprised fifty acres and three buildings. 
There were still more guests than guest space; 
Catskill real estate boomed along with Catskill 
resort business and only a few years after the 
purchase the family turned down an offer of 
$75,000 for its new property. 

The family was and is the Grossinger unit. 
One has only to look at the painting of Selig 
Grossinger (he died in 1932) which hangs today 
in the lobby of the main building at The G to 
get from its paterfamilias visage a sense of 
family combining New England paternalism, 
Viennese Gemiillichkeit and a universal Dutch 
uncle-ism. His widow Malka is today a sort of 
empress emeritus as Ma Grossinger, still bus- 
tling about the grounds, as likely to turn up in 
the modern bar of the Terrace Room to ex- 
change greetings with old friends as to be found 
busily exploring the huge kitchens with the 
perennial suspicion of a good housewife that 
without constant vigilance her guests will 
starve. 


A BOW TO CUPID 


The familial atmosphere also permeates the 
guest list at The G. This is not to say it is ag- 
gressively a “family hotel.” Rather it stems 
first from the informality of The G’s begin- 
nings and secondly from a quickly engendered 
and thoughtfully kept-alive tradition of Cats- 
kill romance. This, in its lightest vein, was the 
inspiration of Having Wonderful Time and 
still exists in the expectant twitters of newly- 
arrived girl guests looking over the unattached 
male contingent in the lobby. And being duly 
looked over in turn. 

It is an American resort belief that summer 
is a time of sentimental decision, and the belief 
is just as firm at The G as elsewhere. “I save 
all year to come up here,” one marriageable 
young woman guest said. “ Maybe I'll meet 
somebody, maybe I won't. Maybe I'll meet 
somebody and | won't like him when I see him 
later in the city. It’s the chance a girl takes. 
But even if I don’t find a guy, I’ve had a good 
vacation, lotsa sun and so on.”’ In its warmest 
and most durable vein this same romance may 
be seen in Jennie or Malka greeting a young- 
ster who is the third generation of a Grossinger- 
vacationing family, many of whose members 
may be married to the girl or boy they met at 
The G “that summer.” 

The G has won a streamlined efficiency and 
luxury without falling into such pitfalls as 
overorganization, nouvelle richesse or the cold- 
ness toward customers which are frequently 
bred of success. Possibly this is because its or- 
ganization developed with the leisurely growth 
of a child, and last year’s bus boy got a chance 
to wait on tables this year while this year’s 
waiter might be able to pick up some extra 


change as an entertainer (Continued on Page 103) 





TWIN KITCHENS, one for dairy, one for meat foods, in accordance with dietary principles, serve a million 
meals a year. Waitresses and kitchen help are recruited from New York City and near-by Liberty. 


abe Mai 


MEAT SUPPLY. Steward John Vidas inspects the G’s PASTRY. Walter Knocher enjoys an advan- 


Kosher-butchered meat with chef Tony Schneider. tage. His father Ben is one of the bakers. 


DINING ROOM. Evening crowd on week ends dresses more formally than during week, for there’s a floor 


show —and dancing after dinner. G serves an almost endless choice of foods, from borsch to bombe. 























LIFE OF PARTY. Tap-dancer Lou W ills. Jr., does soft-shoe routines in some 


evening shows, but at the pool prefers to show that he’s an acrobat as well. 


EQUESTRIENNES. Elizabeth and Linda Berlin (right), daughters of song- 


writer, and friends ride with Grossinger instructress Blanche Levy. 


Daily schedule of activities at Grossinger’s abhors any suspicion of entertainment vacuum 


(Continued from Page 101) if he could prove his 
ability to the customers. Bright young kids 
with a hopeful eye on Broadway, but an im- 
mediate eye on three squares a day, were find- 
ing summer work in Borschland. Danny have 
and a dozen lesser lights were killing them- 
selves and, they hoped, the customers at 
Catskill hotels. The G was a reflection and a 
part of an expansion that embraced the whole 
region 

The growth of The G from the acquiring of 
the new property in L9L8 has been continuous 
and seemingly endless. New buildings mush- 
roomed on the site, new land was added and 
the resort became big business by keeping al- 
ways one or two steps ahead of most com- 
petitors. 

The Grossinger fetish for expansion is illus- 


trated by an anecdote almost as old as the re 


GOLF TOURNAMENT. Competitors on Grossinger course are Gene Sarazen, Craig 


sort. A New York guest was a regular summet 
patron, year after year, week end after week 
end. Always he seemed to have the ill luck to 
get a room situated next to one of The G's 
construction projects and always he would be 
roused early to the cheery sound of carpenters’ 
hammers or the Shostakovitch percussion of a 
pneumatic drill. He didn’t really mind. He was 


young and he came to The G for fun, not sleep. 
SERIAL STORY 


(ge, however, crept upon the client: with- 
out catching up with Grossinger’s. He felt 
more like sleep, but the pneumatic hammers 
were still busy with new foundations, a new 
swimming pool, a new this, a new that. The 
guest was loyal, but one summer after enjoy- 
ing his usual number of week ends he departed 
for Florida, hoping for a little nerve-knitting 


quiet. He settled in a quiet Florida hotel and 
fell happily into a deep sleep. Suddenly, about 
six A.M., this sleep was shattered by a familiar 
engineering dissonance he had hitherto con- 
nected only with the Catskills. 

Rubbing his sleepy eyes he tottered to the 
window. Below him was a gang of construc 
tion workers, and behind them a majestic 
sign: “Ground being broken on this site for 
the new Miami Grossinger.” 

The story is slightly unjust as well as inac- 
curate, but the moral of the Grossinger’s re- 
lentless progress is true to life. If there isn’t an 
airport a-building there’s something being done 
to lift the face of the golf course. And so on ad 
infinitum. 

Supplying much of the optimism behind this 
expansion has been Jennie Grossinger. She is a 


handsome, vital woman, looking ten vears 





THE LAKE. A goodly portion of its crowd has deserted it for the new pool, 


Wood, Joe, Mike and Willie Turnesa and Vie Ghezzi. Joe is the regular G pro. but quiet: spaciousness of the lake still has charm for G old-timers. 











DUMMY. Wooden Jerry Mahoney accepts Coke from ventriloquist boss 


Paul Winchell, but looks suspiciously at Morty Curtis who books acts for G. 


younger than her 57, with an abiding 
and friendly interest in people. She came 
from Austria at the age of nine and had 
no great shakes of an education, but 
what formal schooling she missed she 
has taken pains to rectify on her own. 
Today she reads French and Spanish, 
Studies music, drives a car, flies fre- 
quently, is intensely interested in inter- 
national politics, yet never seems to skip 
the details of the life around her. In the 
middle of a meeting of The G’s planning 
board she fidgets if business seems to be 
cutting into time she has allowed her- 
self for a trip to the nursery camp. Jen- 
nie is to thousands of guests, from ce- 
lebrities to folks who have had to serimp 
all vear to afford their G outing, the liv- 
ing personification of the resort 

Her husband, Harry, the president 
of the resort, is concerned more with its 
Paul, their 


works summers in the Catskill haven 


physical operation son, 


OLD FRIEND Irving Berlin gets off 


plane at airport. He lives near by. 
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and, winters, manages the Grossinger- 
Pancoast in Miami. 

Grossinger’s now covers 700 acres, 
which include almost everything one 
could want for enjoyment, including a 
blessed rarity which is still another con- 
tradiction of the Borsch Circuit myth 
the right of the guest to be left alone if 
he doesn't choose regimented activities. 

On the expanded acreage the three 
original buildings have become twenty- 
six. There are an 18-hole golf course, six 
ri lay tennis courts, a stable of fourteen 
riding horses, a 30-ac re lake, a new 
swimming pool (official Olympic size), 
a basketball court which also serves as 
an auditorium and an overflow dance 
floor, a full-fledged restaurant-cum- 
night-club (the Terrace Room), a regu- 
lar dining room seating over a thousand, 
ski slopes, a toboggan slide, and an air- 
port which brings New York City within 
a half-hour trip. 


NEWCOMER Eddie Fisher started 


at The G, now sings in stage shows. 


HOLIDAY 


The airport is the particular baby of 
Milton Blackstone, director of public- 
ity, who came to Grossinger’s while still 
a student at Lehigh in 1926. In addi- 
tion to his Grossinger activities, Milt 
runs his own advertising agency in New 
York City and heads a shipyard in 
near-by Newburgh, N. Y. But his sen- 
timental pet is still the airport. The air- 
field has brought prestige and publicity 
to The G and tumultuous arrivals of 
guests who ™ just decided to fly in from 
Milwaukee” have given an added fillip 
to week ends. 


CATSKILL REVOLUTION 


(t summer peak periods The G em- 
ploys a staff of 550; its minimum per- 
sonnel is about 250. Most of the em- 
ployees come either from near-by Lib- 
erty or from New York City. Many of 
the New York City regulars have made 
temporary or permanent homes in Lib- 
erty and the relations of The G with 
the countryside around it are outstand- 
ingly good. One Liberty old-timer, 
quizzed about how the townfolk liked 
Grossinger’s, what they thought of their 
neighbors, snorted. “ Hell,” he said. 
“Fact that they're nice people is just a 
dividend. Why, if it wasn’t for Grossin- 
ger’s, there wouldn't be any Liberty.” 

It is true that the resort business 
has brought about a healthful eco- 
nomic revolution in the Catskills as 
well as lending them a new social col- 
oration. 

The revolution meant many things 
to the region. First, and most obviously, 
there was a boom in real-estate values. 
The Catskill terrain is not exceptionally 
suited to small-scale farming and was 
losing out in farming profits to other 
areas supplying New York City. The 
charm of its steep hills and deep-cut 
green valleys was no asset in producing 
paying crops. When it became obvious 
that the new paying crop was tourists, 
many local farmers sold out comfortably 
and settled down to retirement or a new 
life elsewhere. The tourists brought new 
money to other citizens too. Not only 
the resorts but the towns around them, 
by attrition, collected from the visitors. 
Everything contributed, from the pine- 
scented pillow inscribed “ T pine for you 
and balsam” to expensive furniture, 
wisely displayed by local merchants to 
catch the eyes of honeymooning cou- 
ples and older men on a resistance- 
lowered vaeation with their wives. Road 
improvements, better train and bus 
service, innovations like the Grossinger 
and other resort airports, all were local 
boons achieved without the usual tooth- 
ache of pyramiding taxation. And, of 
course, there followed a gain in local 
employment both in and around the re- 
sorts. 

Most of the employees are as enthu- 
siastic about The G as the guests. For 
the temporary summer employee 
many are college students—it combines 


AUGUST 


vacation with a paying job. For the 
regulars it offers comfortable security 
in a tightly knit paternal organization. 
John Tarasuk, a kitchen employee, has 
been in service since the opening of the 
present hotel in 1918. Dave Kriendler 

the same family as the late Jack Kriend- 
ler of Manhattan's elegant “21” —is 
the second oldest employee in point of 
service. Dave manages the residential 
aspects of the resort, reservations and 
so on. His brother, Steve Kriendler, 
closer to the restaurateur traditions of 
his own family, manages the Terrace 
Room and bar. And all through the 
staff, from Abe Sharkey, who joined The 
G in 1924, and has survived an endless 
number of bird walks, morning calis- 
thenies, soft- and volley-ball games on 
the way to his present position as activ- 
ities director, to Abe Friedman, the 
maitre of the dining room (he joined 
in 1925, and his wife Rose who came 
with him is now housekeeper), to the 
rumba-instructing team of Tony and 
Lucille, to the newest bus boy who'll go 
back to school in the fall, The G staff 
has a peculiar and pleasant devotion to 
its job. Those who stick with the resort 
feel an indestructibility about the whole 
concept of The G; other less stable char- 
acters who don’t plan on The G as a 
lifetime job can find inspiration in such 
famous Grossinger alumni as Dore 
Schary, head of production for M-G-M, 
one-time editor of the Grossinger News: 
Billy Reed, who runs the swank Little 
Club in New York; Robert Merrill, 
Metropolitan baritone; Arnold Hor- 
witt, musical-comedy librettist; Robert 
Alda, screen actor, and half a hundred 
other notably successful names, all of 
whom served apprenticeship at one 


time or another at The G. 
THE WEEK-END WHIRL 


An average week end at The G will 
see new guests arriving from Friday 
afternoon through Sunday evening as 
other guests check out. The assembly 
line quality of the shift is softened as 
much as possible by the Grossinger 
charm, but there are still the inevitable 
knots of guests who are unhappy (1) 
because they haven't been able to move 
into their rooms ten minutes before 
they have arrived, (2) because they have 
moved out of their rooms and now 
something has gone wrong with arrange- 
ments they forgot to make for trans- 
portation. This is the period on a 
crowded week end when Dave Kriend- 
ler’s powers are taxed to their utmost 
and the girl behind the reservation desk 
seems to have sprouted an extra set of 
hands for accepting keys, checks and 
lost articles while answering telephones 
and passing out keys, bills and the pair 
of tennis shoes someone left there two 
weeks ago. The incoming guests are a 
cross section of New York and other 
urban life, often financially disparate. 


There is the executive with his wife and 





kids, the actor with his wife and agent, 
the stenographer, the model, the news- 
paperman, the stock-room boy, the re- 
tired businessman, the newcomer who 
knows The G only by rumor and the 
old-timer who used to come there when 
the illumination was the smoky glow of 
kerosene lamps. . 

The guests check in at the lobby 
desk in the They 


may be assigned quarters anywhere 


main building. 
from luxurious Roosevelt House, just 
finished last spring, with spacious, mod- 
ern rooms of ample closet and bath 
space, to one of the older frame cot- 
tages—a few have survived the Gros- 
singer cult of progress—with adequate 
sleeping comfort and a down-the-hall 
bath. Rates range from $17 to $25 a 
day, including meals and the recrea- 
tion privileges of the resort. 

At dinner a PA system will announce 
upcoming events of the week end. And 
at dinner, also, the guests will begin to 
get acquainted with each other and 
with The G. There will be a certain 
amount of neck-craning for celebrities, 
for there are almost always celebrities 
about. There’s always a chance that at 
the next table you may spot Eddie 
Cantor or Sen. Owen Brewster, or car- 
toonist Ham Fisher or George Jessel or 
(Quentin Reynolds or Chaim Weizmann, 
or Vice-President Alben Barkley. Not 
all are regular constituents of The G, 
but represent a fair grab bag of names, 
all of whom have been Grossinger guests. 

One small room in the main building 
of The G, a snack-and-notions counter 
for everything from postage stamps to 
Cokes, is paneled Gargantua-high with 
photographs of notable alumni and 
guests from Joe Louis to Sophie Tucker 
to Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. 


THE INNER MAN 


Guests meet more friends in the din- 
ing room, and Jennie’s progress from 
the door to her table is an obstacle race 
of handshaking, smiling, waving and 
pauses for conversation. The dining 
room was decorated by Frank Buchanon, 
who also did much of the interior décor 
for 21.” In Mr. Buchanon’s elegant set- 
ting Malka may be seen pointing out 
reminiscently to an old friend exactly 
where in earlier days she used to have a 
bed of lettuce. 

An occasional detractor of The G has 
been heard to mumble that the food is 
too good, that it kills interest in any- 
thing else, from sport to entertainment, 
and impairs the waistline cruelly. The 
criticism is just; the food is good, and 
plentiful. It has long been a Grossinger 
pride. Abe Friedman is a little ashamed 
that a menu has to be supplied. In a 
dining room which serves over a million 
meals a year, it does make ordering a 
little easier, but he feels it should be 
used by guests only in the sense of a 
rough indication of availability. “If it 


isn't on the menu,” Abe says, “ we'll 


have it anyway Ask me something.” 
To consider a menu which has been 
known to list as many as nine different 
varieties of herring for breakfast as a 
mere indication is typical of the feeling 
toward food. 

Food is prepared in two giant kitch- 
ens, a dietary necessity for the separa- 
tion of dairy and meat preparation. 
Grossinger food is carefully kosher, but 
adherence to dietary laws has done 
nothing to detract from tastiness. ” Some 
people try to tell you, for example,” 
Abe says, “that a steak that’s been 
koshered isn’t going to be tender. They 
don’t know what they're talking about. 
People that talk like that just don’t 
know how to cook.” A collection of bus 
boys, chefs, food servers and waitresses 
move food from kitchen to table with 
the precision of a Marine drill squad or 
the Radio City Music Hall Rockettes. 

The entertainment of the evening, 
after dinner, may be anything from bas- 
ketball to a play or lecture. In the bas- 
ketball department for a while last sum- 
mer Yale’s Tony Lavelli was an orna- 
ment of the Grossinger’s regular team 
as well as exercising his talents as an 
itinerant accordionist. Since the He- 
brew Sabbath starts officially at sun- 
down on Friday, religious observances 
are carefully obeyed. The G is unself- 
consciously kosher without being intol- 
erant. Thus, for the duration of the Sab- 
bath 


smoking is not permitted in the main 


Friday to Saturday evenings— 


dining room or the lobby. But Gentile 
guests, of whom there is always a siza- 
ble percentage, and Jews less rigid in 
their faith, may puff cigarettes content- 
edly outside these areas. For those who 
wish to attend there are religious serv- 
ices in a small synagogue in the main 
building. Saturday a whole new round 
of activities begins. The breakfast table 
will hold a copy of the mimeographed 
Grossinger Talller, a daily schedule as 
well as a news-and-gossip sheet :  Mile- 
stones . . . Birthday candles are really 
spluttering tonight—in honor of Eva 
Cantor... Morty Horwitz... Evelyn 
Tepper ... and Baltimore’s Rhea Was- 
serstein—all of whom we're wishing 
many happy returns of the day and to 
The G! Curpren’s Camp Carnivat 
Tomorrow. Hep THem MAKE IT A 
Success. From 2 To 5:30 at THE Camp!” 
There are morning calisthenics, devel- 
oped to a point of peculiar painlessness 
by Abe Sharkey, who directs mild arm- 
and-elbow motions to groups seated in 
comfortable armchairs, guests who feel 
their energies won't allow undue stretch- 
ing. For more robust and younger guests 
there are Get Acquainted Hikes to the 
airport or in the surrounding country- 
side, softball games and usually a spe- 
cial sports event of some sort, whether 
a swimming meet, tennis matches or a 
horse show. Golf tournaments will fre- 
quently team guests with visiting name 
pros, offering an almost lifelong satis- 





TALENT as often as not blossoms informally at The G. At a lobby piano, 
Broadway tunesmith Sammy Fain ( That Old Feeling) entertains friends. 


faction to the golfer who can go home 
and straight-arm his friends with,” Now 
when I was playing with Craig Wood 
last summer .. .”’ By the poolside—and 
the new pool is the present favorite 
sunny congregation spot— performers 
for the evening show get their sunburn 
with other guests. Comic Harvey Stone, 
a one-time Olympic swimmer, may be 
mixing off-the-cuff gag routines with 
dives from the high board. Those guests 
who want direction will get as much as 
they want, those who prefer to invite 
their ease can snaffle a chair at the pool 
or on the patio, shut their eyes behind 
their dark glasses and doze away the 
day, or go out on their own and just 
wander. An additional Catskill virtue 
of The G is the absence of mosquitoes. 

Saturday evening, the Sabbath over, 
there will be a name show in the Ter- 
race Room or in the Playhouse or over- 


flowing through both, depending on the 


To take 


care of all eventualities, The G has al 


size of the week-end crowd 


ways at least two orchestras, and one 
rumba group is always included since 
the rumba is undeniably the folk danc« 
of the resort. The Saturday-night show 
Jackie 
Miles, Jack Carter, Sid Caesar or the 


will have a name comedian 


like—three or four specialty acts—sing- 
ers, dancers, instrumentalists, backed 
by one of The G orchestras and M.C."d 
by a staffer. Activities are planned by 
Special Events Director Jack Shor, 
shows put together by Mort Curtis, who 
books talent for the resort with the en- 
thusiastic kibitzing of all the staff 
Before, after and during the show 
guests entertain themselves with the 
normal table hopping, dining and drink 
ing of any night club, urban or rural 
The single girls and the single men spar 
for acquaintance, families who haven't 


(Continued on Page 118) 


NIGHT LIFE. The Terrace Room’s host, Steve Kriendler, hovers over a table 


of partying guests. Steve formerly worked in his family’s 


HOLIDAY /AUGUST 


"21" Club 
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DOWNTOWN DENVER sometimes reminds visitors of Hartford—with mountains. West of the city the Rockies form a majestic backdrop 


DENVER 


The rough-and-tumble days of its past are gone, but most Denverites wouldn't live anywhere else 


by ROGER ANGELL 


vo to dinner in. a Den- 
better be 


Pik FIRST TIME vou 
ehold youd 


questions 


prepared to 
The qquestions will be 
to vou by vour host along with vour 
md they call) for 
llow do vou like 
vou like our weather 
wir city 7 
h these 
t than the standard “ Did vou have a 


nd What do vou think those 
up lo’ 


Ssernous answers 
our mountains 7 


How 


yo 


and 


queries Thay seem tho tore 


variety, they are in 


ive breakers nor time passers 
evervone living in Denver, ts 
now what vou think of his town, 


ealize at once that he wants vers 
h for vou to be enthusiastic 


Wh 
( pl ul 


it first vou mays aseribe his eagerness 


pride, there's a good chanes 
weeks 


from eve 


home-lowr 
of hearing the san 
rvbods vou meet vou mays 
whether it's 


wonder as simple as 


that. It 


Denver want to be reassured 


crosses your mind that) people in 


The answers to the questions, however, are 


not difficult, 


magnificent. H 


Phe mountains, for instance, are 


vou haven't seen them from 


your train, vou should make vour way east, 


out of the business district, up the hill past the 


state capitol and the facing green lawns and 


Classic architecture of the Civie Center. Here, 


QUIGG NEWTON, Denver's youthful (87) mayor. 


relaxes at Denver Country Club with his wife. 


=~ é 


+ 
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looking bac k. 
scenery that jumps skyward right at Denver's 
back door. 


you see the startling splash of 
You can see (because the day is 
amass of foothills that climb and stretch, 
north and south, into great craggy peaks as far 
us the eve can reach. Here, too, you may begin 
to discover the excellence of Denver's weather. 
Phe first white man to appreciate the clear air 
and blue sky Zebulon M. Pike, 


who, with his exploring party, spied a pointed 


was Lieut. 


mountain across the plains on November 23, 
1806. Perhaps planning fo camp there next 
day, he set out toward it and, after four days 
of steady hiking, found he was still a long way 
from its massive foot. He gave up and turned 
back. The Pikes 
Peak. Since then the Colorado weather has not 


deteriorated. In your first week in Denver you 


mountain was, of course, 


will learn two statistics by heart: one mile, 
which is Denver's distance above sea level, and 
300, the number of sunshiny days tn the year. 

If vou want to give vour Denver friends the 


proper answer to” Llow do you like our city 77 
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you'd better just overlook downtown Denver, 
which bears an unfortunate resemblance to 
American downtowns everywhere. The build- 
ings are low and undistinguished— heavy, 
eight-story nonentities that seem prematurely 
gray and respectable for a Western town that 
is still less than a century old. The Civie Cen- 
ter is handsome enough, but the state capitol 
is a carbon copy of forty other state capitols. 
The feeling of disappointment, of Hartford 
rediscovered, persists as you look at Denver- 
ites, perhaps hoping to spot a Comanche, a 
millionaire or an old prospector. Instead you 
see trolley riders and newspaper readers like 
their counterparts all over the country. The 
one man in your hotel lobby who is wearing a 
ten-gallon hat is an incongruity, a strange visi- 
tor from another part of the country. 

To see Denver at its best, walk down any of 
the shady streets in the vast residential areas 
east of the business district. You'll skirt lush 
and handsome parks and pass block after block 
of small brick houses and low modern apart- 
ment houses, each set back from the street and 
each with its own trees, its own stretch of lawn 
and its own garden, brilliantly green next to 
the burnt treeless plains you have seen outside 


the city. There are also various huge stone 


palaces, done in the Fifth Avenue style of 
1900, that once belonged to Denver's nabobs, 
but which are now mostly shuttered up or oc- 
cupied by schools and charities. 

If Denver ever draws up its coat of arms, 
the scutcheon ought to show a householder, 
coatless, upon a green lawn, and holding a 
garden hose rampant. Almost everybody in 
Denver, even in the worst slums, has at least 
a patch of lawn, and every lawn is watered 
every day. 

What's more, it’s a good bet that the man 
with the hose owns the land he lives on, and 
that he wouldn't dream of living anywhere 
else. He likes Denver and he is proud of it—its 
homes, its weather, its parks, even the water 
that comes out of his hose. Understand that 
fact and you understand much ef what makes 
Denver act and think the way it does, 


THE GREEN CITY 


Weather, parks and water may be taken for 
granted elsewhere; not in Denver. The vast 
water-supply system, for instance, covers hun- 
dreds of square miles on both sides of the 
mountains, taps snow-fed mountain creeks and 
lakes, 


mountains on the Continental Divide, and de- 


even siphons water uphill through 





livers enough water to every house to make 
the average daily per capita consumption a 
whopping 190 gallons—a figure that explains 
why Denver is a green city in the middle of a 
brown prairie. 

The park system inspires equal bliss. Only 
a medium-sized metropolis, Denver today 
boasts no less than twenty-four parks inside 
the city, and there isn’t a Keep Off the Grass 
sign in the lot. There are lakes for swimming 
and four city golf courses; City Park has a 
moth-eaten zoo and the topflight Colorado 
Museum of Natural History, which attracts 
a million visitors every year, few of whom 
But the biggest 
the spectacular 


are “lavatory admissions.” 
city park is outside the city 
Mountain Park system, which starts west of 
nearby Golden and covers 15,000 acres on the 
Front Range from the South Platte to Clear 
Creek. This area, 


Denver, is owned by the city and includes 


within an hour's drive of 


mountains, canyons, trout streams and lakes, 
as well as shelter houses, barbecue pits, soft- 
ball diamonds and restaurants. Luckily the hot- 
dog-stand, trash-basket motif is subdued so 
that Denverites can actually rough it on 
municipal property in the middle of some of 
North America. The 


the finest scenery in 
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RESIDENCES in Denver are set back from the street, each with its own trees, 
garden and lawn, brilliantly green against the brown plains outside the city. 


LAWNS go with almost every house, and every lawn is watered every 
day. Average daily per capita consumption of water is 190 gallons. 








THE PARK SYSTEM is one of Denver's special boasts. There are twenty-four 


parks inside the city, without a single Keep Off the Grass sign in the lot. 


PATHS lined with flower beds meander through all the parks. Some 
parks have lakes for swimming, and there are four city golf. courses. 
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Mountain Park system takes in Lookout 
Mountain, where Buffalo Bill is buried — to the 
financial displeasure of Cody, Wyoming, and 
North Platte, Nebraska, which also claimed the 
Colonel's bones—a highway running to the top 


of Berthoud Pass on the Continental Divide, 
14,260-foot Mt. Evans, and Red Rocks Park, 
where Denver people sit on summer evenings 
to listen to their symphony playing under the 
stars in a huge, rock-studded amphitheater 
carved out of red sandstone. 


Visitors to Denver often find themselves 

wondering just why the city sits where it does. 

The fact is that Denver grew up where it did 

because gold was discovered at the confluence 

of Cherry Creek and the South Platte River in 

1858. An equally impertinent question that 

a wanes ye” : pops up is: “Just what does Denver do?” Out- 

RECORD-BREAKER “Babe” Didrikson OLD-TIMER H. H. ZIETZ, living link with Denver’s gaudy past, 


: a 2 wardly the city gives no inkling of the reason 
Zaharias. is one of Denver's idols. now owns the Buckhorn Lodge, famous for steaks and taxidermy. for its existence and undoubted prosperity. 
There is an aesthetic but no geographical ex- 
PUBLICITY-SHY Claude K. Boettcher, Denver millionaire, locally is whispered to be the man behind” cuse for its location; it has no visible means of 
all big financial deals in town. Actually, he has done much for Denver, sometimes at a loss to himself. support no great industry or single source 
of riches. Most surprising, it gives no trace 

or impression of its youth or its so recent and 

so lively history. It seems centuries instead of 

decades away from the prospectors’ town 

which soaked up and reveled in the under- 

ground riches of Leadville, Cripple Creek, 

Central City and Aspen, which attracted All- 

American bunko artists like “Soapy”’ Smith 

and “ Gassy”” Thompson and which had room 

for a tenderloin district of a splendid crimson. 

The only sign of the latter today is the name 

of one of the madams engraved on the corner- 

: stone of her former establishment on Market 
Street—once an avenue of such rowdydow do- 
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ings that householders on its outer reaches had 
to rename their part of it Walnut Street in or- 
der to preserve the respectability of their ad- 
dresses. Today it is hard to believe that the 
placid Navarre restaurant was once the town’s 
richest gambling hell or that the philandering 
Tony Von Phul and another man were shot 
dead in the now stuffy bar of the Brown Palace 
hotel in a jealous brawl over the beautiful and 
careless Mrs. Isabelle Springer. Most of all, 
Denver seems generations away from the time 
when it was the personal property of Harry 
Tammen and Fred Bonfils, the swashbuckling 
buccaneers of the Denver Post, who attacked 
nonadvertisers editorially and rival editors 
bodily, who threatened judges, defended mur- 
derers, tilted with governors and_ senators, 
owned a circus, sold coal and gasoline; who 
were both shot and wounded in their sanctum 
by a maddened lawyer, and who saw their 
building wrecked by a rioting crowd—all 
while operating under the pious editorial 
motto: ” That no good cause shall lack a cham- 
pion, and that evilshall not thrive unopposed.” 


THE PIONEER OF BUCKHORN LODGE 


Denver today has fewer scamps and fewer 
Indians than Cleveland, though tourists look 
hopefully for redskins and buy factory-made 
“Indian jewelry” by the gross on 16th Street. 
Perhaps the only legitimate links with the past 
are the old Windsor Hotel, the Tabor Grand 
Theater—built by Hl. A.W. “Silver Dollar” 











Tabor as a show place for the great actors of 
the 90’s, but now a drab double-feature em- 
porium—and eighty-four-year-old H. H. Zietz. 
You can find Zietz, a little, white-haired man, 
in his restaurant, the Buckhorn Lodge, down 
by the railroad tracks, where he is surrounded 
by checkered tablecloths, huge steaks and a 
staggering display of taxidermy. Here Zietz 
lives happily in the past with his mementos 
and memories of the early and exciting Colo- 
rado days—of the time when he headed from 
Kansas City to the North Platte with an ox 
team, of the days when he scouted for Buffalo 
Bill, and of the freezing winter day in 1883 
when he arrived in Leadville in a boxcar to 
make his fortune. Zietz was taught how to read 
and write by an English maid of Silver Dollar 
Tabor’s. The panic of '93 cleaned out his small 
stake and put him in the saloon business beside 
the Denver & Rio Grande tracks, where he has 
been for the last fifty-five years. Here Zietz, 
if you ask him, will sit down at your table 
and tell you about the days when he was a 
guide for Teddy Roosevelt and about the time 
when Chief Red Cloud came in and presented 
him with the sword he had taken from General 
Custer’s body. Zietz will show you that sword, 
too, with Custer’s name engraved on it and 
guaranteed Indian bloodstains on the edge 
some of the reddest blood to be found in Den- 
ver in 1949, 


WHEN THE TOWN WAS YOUNG 


The stories about the old prospectors, the 
rough-and-tumble adventurers and the imag- 
inative builders of Denver's past seem startling 
today when you hear them told with evident 
pride by well-to-do members of Denver's oldest 
families, whose own idea of a daring 1949 ven- 
ture is to write a check to the Republican 
National Committee. 

Listening to the old stories is a little sad, 
like hearing a retired athlete who has gone 
to fat and slippers tell of the day when he 
scored the winming touchdown, set the new 
dash record, or homered with the bases loaded. 
Still, they are good stories. 

For instance ... Denver people like to tell 
you about the time after the Civil War when 
their grandfathers almost had to put the whole 
town on rollers and drag it up to Cheyenne, 


Wyoming. That was when the | ig Pacific 


Railroad decided to come through CReyenne 
instead of Denver—a move that might have 
turned the rich city into a ghost town. Den- 
ver—the old Denver—didn’t despair or play it 
safe. The townsfolk pitched in, raised $300,- 
000 almost overnight, and built their own 
railroad bed all the way up to Cheyenne 
about a hundred miles. The Union Pacific 
then joined in and laid the tracks for the 
branch line which kept Denver in touch with 
the rest of the world. 

Denver people talk proudly about Mayor 
Robert W. Speer, the man most responsible for 
the city’s fine appearance today. Speer had 
imagination enough at the turn of the century 
to see that the automobile would eventually 
have to be taken into account when planning 
any city. He also was a man of learning, taste 
and vision. The result was the broad, beautiful 
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HATE DISPENSER Harvey Springer, “Cowboy Evangelist,” preaches in the Gerald L. K. Smith tradition. 


PUBLISHER E. Palmer Hoyt (left), of the Denver Post, and theater tycoon Frank H. Ricketson, Jr. 








THE NATURAL AMPHITHEATER, Red Rocks Park, is a unique feature of Denver's spectacular Mountain 
Park system which covers 15.000 acres outside the city. The acoustics, due to the formation of the 
red sandstone, are so good that a pin dropped on the stage can be heard in the back row. Here, on 
summer evenings. Denverites listen to great opera stars and the music of their own symphony. The 


theater is also used for folk-dance festivals and other gatherings such as this Shriners’ convention. 


parkways that run through the well-laid-out 
much of the park system, and the 
imposing effect of the neo-CGireek Civie Center. 


Speer mal 


city today 


iged to accomplish all this in spite 
the stolid opposition and rococo” tastes 


the newly made millionaires in the palaces 


along Sherman Street. 
Silver Dollar 


pect of 


Pabor is another favorite ob 
tories. Lle was perhaps the most flam 
bovant of all the prospectors who ran a two-bit 
stake up into the millions law Pabor did 
it in a big wav. tle ran Leadville. married a 


danece-hall girl and elevated her to society and 


110 


Paris hats, and built the Tabor Grand Opera 
Ilouse 


touch came when the opera house was being 


Perhaps his finest don’t-give-a-damn 


completed and some poorer but better-read 
sponsors of the arts suggested that he hang 
a portrait of Shakespeare in the lobby. 
Shakespeare?” said Tabor. “What did he 
ever do for Colorado? Pm hanging my own 
portrait there.” 

Another Leadville graduate whose exploits 
delight Denver (now that she is safely dead 
was Mrs. Margaret Tobin Brown, Trish, illiter- 
ate and independent, Molly Tobin married 
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John J. (" Leadville Johnny”) Brown only a 
few weeks before his pick turned up the first 
traces of what proved to be a vast bonanza 
called the “ Little Johnny” 
Molly 


society, at first via the huge mansion her hus- 


mine. J. J. Brown 
made millions and tried to go into 
band built for her on Pennsylvania Street and 
a vast series of ornate parties. But Denver's 
turn-of-the-century society wasn't interested 
in any breezy extrovert with a barroom vo- 
cabulary, and coolly showed her its neck. 
Vrs. Brown departed for Europe. Eight years 
later she was back, 


with Parisian gowns, 
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TOP OF THE PARK, cocktail lounge in the Park 


Lane Hotel, overlooks both city and mountains. 


Parisian maids, a startling array of foreign 
languages, the beginnings of a career in opera 
hurt 
a long and distinguished list of titled and 


singing, and (which Denver hostesses 
most 
talented foreign friends, who scorned neither 
her background, her hospitality nor her swear- 
words. In 1912 this “unknown” suddenly be- 
came the best-known Denverite in the world, 
as a result of her heroism during the sinking of 
the Tilanic. The startling Mrs. Brown showed 
what she was made of when she took command 
of a lifeboat in the North Atlantic. Wearing a 
chinchilla cape, golf stockings, bloomers and 
Colt 
pistol, she roared orders, whispered encour: 


woolen underwear and brandishing a 
ment, bellowed and swore at the crewmen in 
the frail craft, sang opera arias, told Leadville 


stories and generally kept her boatload of sur- 


ART CLASSES, elementary and advanced, and a children’s museum are part 


of a program to make Denver one of the country’s most art-conscious cities. 








THE U.S. MINT in Denver is a gold repository second 


only to Ft. Knox, Ky. Bar on seale is worth $34,000, 


vivors warm and alive until they were rescued. 
From that day on Molly 
and admired wherever she 


srown was known 
went— except in 
Denver society, which never accepted her. To 
the end of her life she was called “ The U nsink- 
able Mrs. Brown.” 
A DIET OF DEMOCRATS 
There are lots of other stories—the tale 
Alfred 


Packer, who reputedly was sentenced by a pro- 


about the cannibal mountain guide, 
fane judge who shouted: “There were seven 
Democrats in this county, and you, you man- 
eating s.o.b., you ate fiv® of them!”; the sad 
story of Buffalo Bill's alcoholic last years; the 
story of the Denver tramway horse that used 
to drag his car uphill and ride it downhill; the 


story of the baflled Eastern utilities magnate 


eS Pars 


DENVER U. is hustling to keep its build- 


ing program abreast of its enrollment. 


who left Denver muttering: There's more sun- 


shine and s.0.b.’s in Colorado 


than any 
state in the union’; and the story of the $500,- 
000 jackass. But this is an article about Den- 
ver’s current history, not its past. The point is 
clear: Denver talks more about its past than 
its future; its heroes, its stories and its visions 


are smaller today than they used to be, 


Today Denver's frontier vigor goes into lawn 
watering; its money into 4 per cent Eastern 
bonds. Most of the children and grandchildren 
of the strike-it-rich prospectors are socialites 
who do their digging in the sand traps of the 
Denver Country Club and take their liquor 
watered, in the leather chairs of the somnolent 
Denver Club. Denver gets, perhaps, its biggest 
sports thrill out of basketball; it also goes for 


SLUM AREAS are inhabited largely by Spanish- Americans, a people rich 


in dogs, kids and pride—but little else. This is the poorest section. 
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Signed Up for SCHOOL? 
HOLIDAY’s 


School and Camp advertising columns 

on pages 28 and 29 give a list of excel- 

lent private schools for girls and boys. 
Write them direct. 
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stock shows and rodeos. After dark, 
Denver takes a deep breath and goes 
to sleep, and the sidewalks are rolled 
up at ll p.m. on the heels of the 
homeward-bound moviegoers. Denver 
changed overnight from a handsome, 
exciting, irresponsible and tremen- 
dously promising youth into an ad- 
vanced middle age that is pudgy, 
comfortable and, above all, careful. 


THE YOUNG TURKS 


This portrait of Denver is not exag- 
gerated, but luckily it is a little out of 
date. Today Denver is being shaken 
hard by the lapels and shows unmistak- 
able signs of waking up, albeit reluc- 
tantly. One of the shaking forces is the 
town's fast growth. While it is no boom 
town in the accepted sense, Denver is 
approaching a population mark of half 
a million—nearly a 50 per cent growth 
in two decades—and there is a sizable 
number of new Denver residents who 
want their city to be something more 
than the Lawn Capital of the Rockies. 
Even more important is a handful of 
young and vigorous men in high posi- 
tions who are shocking the old-timers 
with their uncomfortable energy and 
uncomfortable addiction to listening to 
and trying out new ideas. 

Best known of these Young Turks is 
Denver's 37-year-old mayor, Quigg 
Newton. Denver's waking-up started 
on May 10, 1947, when Newton was 
elected in a landslide over Ben Staple- 
ton, who had been mayor for as long as 
most Denverites could remember— 
since 1923. Along with this startling 
change, Denver voted for itself (and is 
getting) a bigger airport, a better audi- 
torium, a new stadium, a new library 
and improved water and hospital facili- 
ties. All this might be taken for granted 
in any other city, but it was an unex- 
pected burst of open-handedness and 
faith in its own future for Denver, 
where, as one politician explained: “On 
any issue, you have to phrase the ballot 
so that a vote of ‘no’ will mean support 
for your side, because Denver auto- 
matically votes ‘no’ to everything.” 

Quigg Newton pinned his campaign 
pledges to his wall on his first day in 
office and he is accomplishing most of 
them. Among other things, in his first 
two years of office he has shaken up the 
police department, put the health de- 
partment under medical men, called a 
metropolitan-area conference to unite 
Denver with its suburbs and outlying 
towns and undertaken a study of racial 
discrimination and human relations (a 
much-needed survey for a city with 
restrictive rent covenants and sizable 
Spanish-American and Negro slum sec- 
tions). Also, Newton has hired a traffic 
engineer, cut traflic fatalities, begun to 
get rid of the overhead trolley wires and 
has started to replace the baffling ver- 
tical street signs downtown that read 
like Chinese writing on a chopstick. 


But Quigg Newton has also felt the 
force of Denver's habit of voting 
“No.” Although he was elected on a 
platform which called for wholesale re- 
form of the city’s creaking charter, 
under which some department chiefs 
still received salaries pegged at 1904 
levels and civil service is a rarity, New- 
ton's efforts toward streamlining were 
stopped by a roar of complaints over 
the new charter, followed by a ballot- 
ing in which the town turned down the 
proposition cold. In spite of this bad 
political defeat, which was not entirely 
his fault, since he was forced into a 
“package” charter reform, Newton's 
personal popularity remains high. A 
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socialite, a graduate of Andover and 
Yale, a former SEC lawyer in Washing- 
ton and a Navy veteran, handsome 
Quigg Newton radiates political glam- 
our whether he is hurrying up the 
broad steps of the City and County 
Building, playing tennis at the Denver 
Country Club, or making one of his 
weekly fifteen-minute radio reports to 
his fellow townsmen. Although he is 
well-to-do (Denver's mayors have to 
be, since the job pays a princely $6000 
per year), Denver citizens like his in- 
formal manner, his pretty wife and 
three young daughters, and the obvious 
fact that he is a people’s mayor, as 
evidenced by his willingness to keep his 
home phone number in the book and 
answer calls from constituents in the 
middle of the night, some of whom may 
be complaining about such serious 
matters as a young couple that had 
been spied necking on the steps of a 
church, 

Most of all, they like his obvious en- 
thusiasm for his job. Quigg Newton 
knows as well as anyone the antique 
nature of Denver's government and 
institutions and the dangerous smug- 
ness of many of its important citizens, 
but he still believes in Denver and in his 
job. “ It’s a vital city,” he says, " grow- 
ing by leaps and bounds, and it needs 
an administration that’s not afraid, 
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that’s aware of the times and anxious 
to make up for a lot of static years. I 
think that if Denver people know the 
problems of their government and 
share them, they will support anybody 
who is trying to bring them the change 
they all want.” 

Quigg Newton is a nonpartisan 
politically, since Denver's strong, 
“home rule” city government forbids 
party-backed mayors. But Denver is, 
oddly enough, Democratic and its votes 
are largely responsible for the election 
of Colorado's Democratic governor, Lee 
Knous, and one of its senators, Demo- 
crat Ed Johnson. However, Colorado 
statesmen of both parties are tradition- 
ally slightly to the right of Calvin 
Coolidge and most of them have strung 
along with the isolationism once pur- 
veyed by the Denver Post and echoed 
the business interests’ horrified oppo- 
sition to such dangerous regional im- 
provements as the Missouri Valley 
Authority and the Saint Lawrence 
Seaway. 

In spite of the fact that Colorado’s 
economy is largely agrarian, depending 
upon sugar beets, grain and feed, sheep- 
herding and even celery and carnations, 
Denver is not an agrarian capital. Nor 
does it have any sizable heavy indus- 
try or large working class. It is, due to 
the somewhat accidental fact that it is 
the largest city between the Missouri 
River and the West Coast, a financial 
and distributing center for a tremen- 
dous area, sometimes hopefully called 
“The Rocky Mountain Empire” and 
covering a good part of thirteen states. 
Denver is also a sort of junior Washing- 
ton, D. C., by virtue of its dozens of 
regional Federal branch offices, headed 
by the local mint, which has a stockpile 
of gold only exceeded by Fort Knox. 


WALL STREET OF THE WEST 


In spite of the vast economic poten- 
tial which lies in Denver's fortuitous 
location and influence at a time when 
money and population are swinging 
westward, its standard business out- 
look is that of a small merchant in the 
year 1932. It’s as hard to raise a thou- 
sand dollars of risk capital in the city 
as it is to snitch a gold bar from the 
mint. Denver business and money is 
controlled by an amazingly small num- 
ber of influential old men, whose opera- 
tions the town rather enjoys watching 
and admiring. Downtown 17th Street 
(The Wall Street of the West) is un- 
doubtedly rich and powerful; it con- 
trols not only money but much of 
Denver's real estate, its hotels and its 
profitable businesses. The big men of 
17th Street—the Boettchers, Gateses, 
Dineses, Van Schaacks and Evanses— 
have done well for themselves and 
Denver, but the standard outlook on 
the street is one of cautious gloom 
coupled with an extraordinary respect 
for Eastern money and Eastern money 








A few illustrations will make the 


men. 


point. 
Although Denver office rents have 


gone up as much as 100 per cent since 
the war, there have been few downtown 
improvements—among them, a drug- 
store and a new building for the Den- 
A New York real-estate firm, 


Webb & Knapp, recently negotiated for 


ver Post. 


arather seedy one-block city park in the 
heart of the 


said the concern would put up a thirty- 


business district. Rumors 


story building which would house 
offices and a badly-needed new hotel. 
Webb & Knapp hasn't had time to 
draw up any plans for the area, how- 
ever, because it has been involved in 
several lawsuits over the deal, mostly 
with groups of Denverites who didn't 
want to lose one of their beloved parks. 
Another discouraging case was the 
proposed merger of two large banks, 
the U.S. National and the 


National, which was near completion 


Denver 


when the hidebound Denver National 
board got cold feet and called off the 
deal. 


had been called in to run the combined 


An Eastern banking expert who 


banks quit Denver in disgust in favor 
of wide-open Dallas. 


WISE MEN FROM THE EAST 


The calling in of Eastern financial 
talent is a curious but persistent Den- 
ver phenomenon. Denver's best-known 
Boettcher, whose 
banks, 


beet sugar, potash and cement com- 


millionaire is Claude 
interests include investments, 
the Denver tramway 
hotel, the 


panies, s) stem 


and Denver's best Brown 
Palace. 
Publicity-evading Boettcher is 
locally considered something of a mys- 
tery man and is happily whispered 
about as being “behind” every sizable 
financial deal and real-estate purchase 
Actually, 


than most of 


in town. S0ettcher is less con- 


servative Denver's ty- 
coons and has done much for the town, 
Palace 


open throughout the depression at con- 


including keeping the Brown 


siderable loss to himself. Yet so in- 
grained is the local awe of “ Eastern 


money” that when seventy-four-year- 
old Boettcher recently started to turn 
of his 


over the management of some 


empire to a younger man, he called in 
Arthur G. Rydstrom, a vice president 
of New York's Banker's Trust, 


job 


for the 
a move that was mentioned in the 
press and talked about with consider- 
able local pride 

This uneasy provincialism is natu- 
rally coupled with a reverse inclination 
to heep unreliable outsiders out of Den- 
vers business world — unreliable in 
this sense meaning someone who might 
upset the local wage scales with a large 
new industry. A common Denver joke 
is that the Chamber of Commerce ex- 
ists largely to keep new business oul of 
Denver, and there is a persistent story 


to the effect that Henry Kaiser, who 
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Stay at The Barclay. Whether just for 
overnight or for an extended stay, 
you'll find everything just as you like 
it— superior accommodations, a fa- 
mous cuisine, convenience to stores, 
theatres, etc. Rooms from $5 single 
and $8 double. Suites $14 and up. 


Barday 


| RITTENHOUSE SQUARE, PHILA. PA 
ARTHUR T. MURRAY, Monoging Director 
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~ MUSE’S” BEACH 


"On the Potomac” 
POTOMAC MILLS, VIRGINIA 


A quiet beach to spend a vacation, for 
those who like fishing, crabbing and swim- 
ming too. Cottages for rent on the river 
front with Popes Creek on the north side. 











CAVALIER HOTEL 


The Aristocrat of Southern resorts 


Country and seaside pleasures combine to make 


this vear-round vacation spot truly enjoyable. Two 
championship golf courses. Riding, tennis, bath- 
ing boating fishing excellent service 





Guests may enjoy all facilities of the Cavalier Beach and 
Cabana Club—Yacht and Country Club—Saddle Club. 


SIONEY BANKS, President, Virginia Beach, Va. 
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CHALFONTE-HADDON HALL 


1127 Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N. J. 
Leeds and Lippincott Company 
Ownership Management for more than 50 years 








Clearwater lodges 


Under the Pines on Beautiful Lake Winnepesoukee 


Brilliant Autumn Foliage in late Sep- 
tember and early October! Country 
Fairs! See “old” New England at its 
best. Paradise for colored Camera 
Shots! Warm crystal clear days, cool 
relaxing nights. Comfortable, clean, 
individual Lodges, complete with kit- 
chenettes, fireplaces and panelled 
electric heat. Advance reservations. 
Illustrated folder! 
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Aside from its patriotic interest 
and famous historic buildings, 
re-created Williamsburg is a 
complete vacation community 
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HOTEL HERSHEY and COTTAGES 
In the foothills of the Blue Mountains 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 
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GREENVILLE, MICHIGAN 


AKE PLACID 


FREE information package, 
souvenir booklet on this world. fa- 
mous resort, for a heavenly honey- 
moon or holiday. Write Hotel 
Marcy, Lake Placid, RD 43, N.Y. 
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Most outstanding guest ranch, open 


year round, has 90 miles of riding 
trails, 100 miles of river and lake 
fishing. Rodeos, races, dances, swim- 
ming. Chef-prepared meals, Air-con- 
ditioned rooms. Write for booklet. 


SEYBOLD GUEST RANCH 
Box 16, Mineral Wells, Texas 





A“Mast See” FOR ALL VISITORS TO 


CALIFORNIA 


WORLD-FAMOUS 21% MILLION DOLLAR EARLY CALIFORNIA 


HACIENDA WHERE KINGS, QUEENS HAVE BEEN ENTERTAINED 


Largest ond most popular Dade Ranch in U. &. 





Old 7 Ranch * PLEASANTON 12, CALIF 








A REAL OPERATING STOCK RANCH AMERCAN ax 
Medern Accommodations 40 
Wire or write_JANE BRAND A WEEK 


Diamond ¢2> Dude Ranch 





7 Miles from Hot Springs National Park $ 
Booklets and Rates on Request 5 5 
HIGHWAY 270 WEST OF 
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E&J Folding 
WHEEL CHAIRS 


LIGHTEST and STRONGEST 





Ideal for TRAVEL, WORK, PLAY 
| Lightweight...Beautifully Designed &@ 
Chromium Plated solekes 


EVEREST & JENNINGS bDepr.69 


761 N. Highland Ave., Los Angeles 38, Calif. 


Ask at leading intents’ Depts. tor 
ComtySAFE AutoSeat, or write H-89 
THETOIDEY CO. Sertrude 4 Muller, ‘nc FORT WAYNE.IND. 








PLACES TO STAY 


On Pages 112 and 113 HOLIDAY 
provides Places To Stay advertis- 
ing pages, giving you a wide choice 
of fine vacation accommodations. 

















Put a THRILL in your view 
..-wherever you go! 


| 
Wich a Commander Twentypower Telescope at Trea 
your cat window there's a double thrill in every 





{to real comfort! 


Custom-™ 


view you stop to admire. The seemingly motionless | 


panorama comes magically to life before your eyes 


ade 
WALE-WELLINGTON 
Boots 


You'll like the careful 
workmanship . . . the way they fit. During the war 
we made these fine boots for men in the service 

¢ times as powerful as che finest binoculars, costs | only. Now everyone can enjoy their comfort and 
but $35; car window mount extra. Made by the | good looks. These boots are made in AA to EE 
West's largest manufacturer of observatory tele- | widths in all sizes, in black or brown, with choice 
scopes. Send for free booklet calf vamps and kid uppers, fully leather lined. W rite 
us today for price and instructions for ordering. 


TINSLEY LABORATORIES, 165Tinsley Bldg -Berkeley,Colif. | John A. Frye Shoe Co., Dept. H-8, Marlboro, Mass. 


Manufacturers of Boots & Shoes since 1863 


FOUNTAIN BRUSH scrRuBs - WASHES - RINSES 


Houses, Windows, Screens, Awnings, Cars, Trucks, Trailers, Boats 
in one operation. Horsetail mixture bristles. All aluminum—rust proof—will 


last for years. Genuine scratch 
proof rubber bumpers. 


Miles become inches, specks become people, wild | 
life goes fascinatingly about its business unaware | 
of being observed. At home, put the Commander 
Telescope at your view window. It fits any standard 
panhead camera tripod. Commander Twenty power, 








— | 
—— 4 
Brush 6 inch diameter 
fitted with aluminum handle 
to fit any garden hose. Aluminum extensions 
available for reaching gables, upstairs windows and other high places. 
Hand made custom built quality replaceable brush elements available. 
Send check or money order or will ship C.O.D. plus postage. MONEY 
BACK GUARANTEE. 
2 foot—4 foot or 6 foot aluminum extensions with couplings —50c per foot 
COMPLETE WITH 2 FOOT § 95 WITH 4 FOOT HANDLE $ 9S 
HANDLE AND HOSE NUT : AND HOSE NUT : 
postpaid postpaid 


LITTLE WONDER «+ Dept. 21, 318 East 13th St., Kansas City, Mo. 


AMAZING AUTO CLOTHES RACK 
KLES anititt Sen 


troubles. Hang-All is ar 


stall. Because of its patented exclusive sus 











azingly easy ¢t 


pension principle it does not obstruct rear 
view vision or use of doors or windows 
Hang-All fits flush with the roof of your 
car over doors or windows—out of the way 

always ready for instant use. Instantly de 


tact if desired. This is the original, poy 


able 
ilar, HANG-ALL rack. Send check, money 
DAMAR DISTRIBUTING co. order, or postal note $3.95 pe a ™M. = 


Dept. 8-H, 333 Halsey St., Newark 2, N. J. back guarantee if returned within 10 days. 
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ran a local ordnance plant during the 
war, was frozen out in his later at- 
tempts to establish a permanent Den- 
ver plant. In any case, there is the 
evidence of one oil man who came to 
Denver after the war with $800,000 to 
pour into a new enterprise. He met 
with such opposition that he moved on 
to Oklahoma City, from where he let 
loose a blast at Denver, saying: “ At 
least we do not have (in Oklahoma 
City) a Chamber of Commerce con- 
taining mainly the friends and business 
associates of not to exceed eight fami- 


lies.” 
ASSETS AND LIABILITIES 


Denver does have some new busi- 
nesses and new money men. Postwar 
development of the Rangely oi! fields 
in Northwest Colorado has perked up 
the local oil firms considerably, al- 
though all of the oil from the 500 new 
wells and most of the money will be 
piped into Salt Lake City. United Air 
Lines has just established a sizable new 
office in the city, and uranium traces in 
the mountains may mean that once 
again Denver's salvation lies under- 
ground. And there are always the huge 
stockyards north of town (the second 
largest sheep shipper in the country). 
Sheep salesmen like tough, energetic 
Mike Hayes do a heavy year-round 
business that brings Colorado some 
$48,000,000 yearly. But Denver, be- 
cause of its location, is only a distrib- 
uting point for feeders and packers; as 
is the case with so many of its industries, 
Denver only manages to keep a small 
part of the total sheep revenue. 

One of the few new men of wealth 
and influence in the city is Frank H. 
Ricketson, Jr., who gives the startling 
but unmistakable impression of being 
a true Westerner in enterprise and out- 
look. Once the sports editor of the 
Denver Post, big, athletic-looking Rick- 
etson made his fortune while running a 
local movie theater, when he and his 
partner invented a modest  business- 
perking-up device called Bank Night. 
For a good many years every bank 
night in North America paid a chunk 
of its revenue to Ricketson, who sold 
out in 1938 when the copyright was 
broken and the Government began 
sniffing at the postal-law aspects of the 
deal. By this time " Rick” Ricketson 
owned thirty movie theaters. Later a 
large stockholder in 20th Century-Fox, 
Ricketson today is president of a large 
Western chain of Fox theaters. Up un- 
til last year he was an owner of the 
Denver Broadcasting Company (now 
Aladdin Television) which includes two 
radio stations. He is a stockholder and 
oflicer of the new enterprise. 

While Denver has been quick to use 
Ricketson's energy and enterprise, it 
has done so with considerable head- 
shaking and doubt. Ricketson ran Den- 
ver University’s big fund-raising drive 
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right after the war, was chairman of 
last year’s $1,500,000 Community 
Chest Drive, and ran the 1948 annual 
summer opera and theater season at 
the near-by ghost town of Central City. 
Denver can always use money and 
money makers, but it is apt to be skit- 
tish about newcomers, even local new- 
comers. | realized this last fall when a 
socialite lady told me with an expres- 
sion of pious fortitude: Why, I had to 
pitch in and just slave to save our Insti- 
tution of Central City from wild ideas 
of the greatest arriviste this town has 
ever seen” (i.e., Frank Ricketson). 
The proper answer to this would 
seem to be that of Lee Casey, veteran 
columnist of Denver's Rocky Mountain 
Vews and one of the shrewdest obsery- 
ers of his town. “Rick has had to cut 
and slash to get where he is,” he told 
me. “You see, this town doesn’t like 
anyone to get too big. Don’t forget that 
we drove away Judge Ben Lindsey, one 
of the finest men Denver ever saw. But 
I don't see where sox iety folk get off 
taking cracks at Ricketson. He's just 
doing today the same sort of thing 
those people's grandfathers did back 


when they were pick-and-shovel men.” 


Denver took a long step toward 
modernizing its outlook on the world 
when E. Palmer Hoyt arrived from 
Portland, Oregon, after the war to take 
over as editor and publisher of the Den- 
ver Post. Although Denver once was 
known as the finest newspaperman’s 
town in the country back in the days 
when it supported four daily newspa- 
pers and was the stamping ground of 
such reporters as Gene Fowler, Eugene 
Field, Damon Runyon, Burns Mantle, 
George Creel and Polly Pry, it slipped 
rapidly after the first World War. Dur- 
ing the last war the only papers were 
the Post and the Scripps-Howard tab- 
loid Rocky Mountain News, which suc- 
ceeded mostly because of a fascinating 
advice-to-the-lovelorn-and-ot herwise- 
troubled column called ‘ Molly May- 
field,” rumored (though never proved) 
to be ghosted by smart editor Jack Fos- 
terand his wife. The once-lively Denver 
Post had slid down to the seale of a hick 
Chicago Tribune, violently isolationist 
and, in spite of its raspberry-pink front 
page, editorially staid. When “Ep” 
Hoyt arrived, he built up the badly de- 
pleted staff, started sending reporters 
to Europe (a place which the old paper 
apparently had never heard of), played 
down murders and played up the U.N. 
and the Marshall Plan. Today, when 
gum-chewing, soft-spoken Ep Hoyt 
says: " All news is local news; what hap- 
pens in Beirut and Afghanistan is im- 
portant to everyone in Denver,” none 
of his readers gasps. The town has out- 
grown its isolationism; polls show it 
solidly behind E.R.P., U.M.T. and 
what goes on at Lake Success. 


(Continued on Page 116) 

















IT CAN BE DONE 
...-but don’t try it! 


Sometimes it’s possible to break all the rules—and get 
away with it. 


The famous Tower of Pisa, for instance, has success- 
fully defied both sound engineering practice and the 
law of gravity for over 800 years. 


But for most of us, most of the time, the rules hold. 


That is particularly true when it comes to saving 
money. 


The first rule of successful saving is regularity .. . 


salting away part of every pay check, month after 
month. 


Once in a blue moon, of course, you’ll come across 
someone who can break that rule and get away with it. 
But the fact is that most of us cannot. 


For most of us, the one and only way to accumulate 
a decent-size nest egg for the future and for emer- 
gencies is through regular, automatic saving. 


In all history there’s never been an easier, surer, 


more profitable way to save regularly than the U. S. 
Savings Bond way. 


Those of us on a payroll are eligible to use the won- 
derful Payroll Savings Plan. The rest of us can use the 
equally wonderful Bond-A-Month Plan through our 
local bank. 


Use whichever is best for you. But—use one of them! 


AUTOMATIC SAVING 
IS SURE SAVING— 
U. S. SAVINGS BONDS 


Contributed by this magazine in co-operation with the 
Magazine Publishers of America as a public service. 
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Perfect target— 
for true color 


And a perfect bull’s-eye 
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(Continued from Page 111) 

Ep Hoyt was the man who, along 
with Ricketson, persuaded Quigg New- 
ton to run for mayor, and the three of 
them, more than anyone else, are re- 
sponsible for the considerable hot-foot 
that is lifting Denver out of its over- 
stuffed chair. Hoyt’s Post enjoys a cir- 
culation, much of it out-of-town, that 
hits about 350,000 on Sundays. Mean- 
while the Rocky Mountain News, which 
has taken over much of the local news 
which the Post used to handle with such 
gusto, has in five years come up from 
40,000 to around 115,000 readers. And 
while the regulars at the Saturday- 
night poker game in the Press Club 
still bemoan the passing of the evx- 
citing old days of the giants, it is 
probable that Denver newspapers are 
more responsible and  better-written 
today than for decades. 


What are the Denver people like 
the four hundred thousand individuals 
that make up this paradoxical city? 
They are, in the first place, highly inter- 
esting. Their diverse elements include 
a disproportionate number of old peo- 
ple, brought there by the climate, by 
Denver's many modern sanitariums, 
and by the biggest state old-folks’ pen- 
sion in the land. There are thousands of 
new young Denverites, too — part of 
the swarm of G. Ls that bulged Denver 
to the limit during the war, when the 
city was universally recognized through- 
out the Army as “the best) soldier's 
town anywhere.” This fine reputation 
with a tough, critical audience was not 
based on any country-club character- 
istics of the Denver military posts, but 
on the evtre ne friendliness of I nver 
people, who, almost without exception, 
opened their houses to soldiers on pass 
days and made them feel like prize 
guests. Many of the G. L.'s have come 
back to Denver to live, attracted pri- 
marily by that friendliness and by the 
fact that one can live very comfortably 
in Denver on comparatively little 
money, rather than by any illogical de- 


sire to make a fortune there. 


THE SOCIAL SWIM 


Denver today also has a tremendously 
intense and dedicated “society” ele- 
ment and an almost equally numerous 
population of assorted nuts. Although 
it has almost no prominent authors, 
artists or musicians, it is devoted to 
good education, culture and the arts 
And Denver is a frenzied sports town 

Society” might seem an anomaly 
ina town where most of the old families 
go back only fifty or sixty years, but 
the huge newspaper linage printed 
(and presumably read) about weddings, 
births, parties, de buts, week ends in the 
mountains, trips to Colorado Springs 
and Palm Beach, and romantic gossip 
would indicate that Denver cares about 
Peopk That Matter. Denver society, 
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new as it is, is strictly limited and com- 
pletely sure of itself. One Denver woman 
nervously asked me to whom | had been 
talking to get the information for this 
article. | mentioned several people, in- 
cluding one well-known reporter.“ Oh,” 
she said seriously, “don't talk to Aum. 
he’s only 
been here since 1923. You should talk 


to me or my father: we're been in Den- 


He doesn't know anything 


ver since 1860." 


HIGH-ALTITUDE EVANGELISTS 


Denver's eccentric fringe gets into 
the newspapers almost as often as the 
debutantes. Maybe it’s the altitude 
Gene Fowler once said,“ Denver is the 
natural home of the nuts. In Los Ange 
les and New York people are queer be 
cause it paysoff;in Denver they're that 
way because they want to be.” Most of 
this screwball population has some 
tacked-on religiotis affiliation; a Satur- 
day morning Denver newspaper prints 
the advertisements of dozens of bishops 
and pastors of little-known Christian 
Therapy Temples and Institutes of Re- 
ligious Technology. Denver's most fa- 
mous eccentric cleric was the late Frank 
Rice, Bishop of the Liberal Episcopal 
Church, Ine., who preached the “ Gos- 
pel of the Golden Rule” and went in for 
goat’s-milk baptism. When he died he 
had some 18,000 “ ministers,” whom he 
had ordained, embellishing them with 
titles like “Dean of Mit. Evans” and 
“Cardinal of Alaska.” Oddly enough, 
Rice had a sense of humor and was sin- 
cere; most of the money he collected 
actually went for relief of the destitute. 

Denver's present-day evangelists in- 
clude one Dr. M. Doreal, part Choctaw 
Indian and “ Archbishop and Supreme 
Voice of the Brotherhood of the White 
Temple,” who is currently calling his 
faithful toan atomic haven in a canyon 
near Denver. Doreal tells his followers 
that he isin mysterious communication 
with The Great White Lodge, which is 
seventy-five miles straight down from 
Lhasa, Tibet, via underground express 
elevator. Unfortunately, the evangelist 
who gets biggest play in Denver today 
is the Rev. Harvey Springer, a cowboy 
Jew-baiter and hate-dispenser a la Ger- 
ald L. K. Smith. Springer has broad- 
cast his “sermons” several times from 
across the Mexican border, where the 
Government can't reach him. Springer 
draws crowds of nonty pical Denverites 
to his Englewood Baptist Tabernacle, 
and claims, probably accurately, a large 
financial support for his “ program.” 

The enthusiasms of most) Denver 
people take a more constructive slant. 
Although much of the local pursuit of 
the muses is limited to “report” read- 
ing at society women’s Browning Clubs, 
even the cab drivers talk with pride 
about the Denver Symphony Orches- 
tra, which is conducted by well-paid 
Saul Caston, and plays a winter pro- 


gram as well as the outdoor concerts in 





Red Rocks Park. A small group of well- 
to-do music lovers manages to keep 
Denver music alive by forking up to 
meet the orchestra’s yearly deficits, 
and works hard to find off-season em- 
ployment for the musicians. 


DOWN-TO-EARTH ART 


Although voters refused to sanction 
a bond issue for a large new art mu- 
seum, Denver still has a tremendously 
vital art program, mostly because of 
Dr. Otto Karl Bach, head 
of the Denver Art Museum. 


one than 
Instead 
of being discouraged by narrowly miss- 
ing the necessary appropriation for a 
museum and by the fact that 90 per 
cent of the Art Museum's possessions 
are in storage due to lack of space, 
Doctor Bach is leading an exciting art 
movement in Denver, based largely on 
children. With the co-operation of the 
Junior League, Denver University and 
the school system, the museum con- 
ducts a school involving 2200 students 
daily, fosters advanced training for 
talented high-school and college stu- 
dents, runs arts-and-crafts sessions for 
3000 small fry, and conducts a Chil- 
dren's Museum. The latter opened with 
such a bang that a squad of cops had 
to be called out to corral the 10,000 
kids that tried to jam their way in on 
opening day. 

“Most museums are shrines,” Doc- 
tor Bach says, “when they ought to be 
community ventures. Here we have no 
angels and no ready-made, informed 
audience. That's why we're working so 
much with the kids. Already many of 
them have brought in their parents and 
we've had to start adult art education 
classes. [In another decade we'll have a 
huge informed and interested com- 
munity audience who will be aware of 
art as a living force—not a boring his- 
toric display bas 

It is not surprising that Denver 
schools should co-operate in) Doctor 
Bach's plans. Denver has long had a 
rightful pride in its big school system. 
It is also proud of the Emily Grif- 
fith Opportunity School—an adults’ 
school for job improvement that runs 
big day and night classes in everything 
from hairdressing to arc welding. 

South of Cherry Creek lies Denver 
University, a private college that has 
probably grown faster than any school 
in the country. Its jump from a prewar 
enrollment of 3500 to the present stag- 
gering figure of 11,000 has required a 
spilling over of the campus into two 
whole blocks of downtown Denver. Al- 
D.t. has $2,000,000 


since the war, it has just started on its 


though raised 
fund raising. Denver University is in a 


ferment today with dozens of new 


buildings undef construction, but it is 
already evident that its main objective 
is to become a_ big-enrollment, low- 


tuition, football-conscious institution, 


with its primary interest in practical 


and vocational training rather than in 
high academic standards. D. U. is par- 
ticularly proud of its Restaurant and 
Hotel Management course, and has 
made it possible for students to take a 
lightning six-year course resulting in 
three degrees—an A.B., a law degree 
and an M.A. in business or Govern- 
ment administration. 

In order to keep itself in the public 
eye, D. U. is openly recruiting (but not 
paying for) football players and is in 
the process of breaking away from the 
"Skyline Six” into the bigger and more 
profitable Missouri Valley Conference. 
Last fall this program called forth a 
" professionalism” blast from a faculty 
member of another Rocky Mountain 
university —a charge the Denver foot- 
ball team unintentionally answered 
by losing its next game by a score of 
forty to nothing. 


MUSCULAR IDOLS 


Although many Denver people ob- 
ject to the new character of their uni- 
versity, there is no denying that the 
D. U.’s big athletic program has a natu- 
ral appeal in Denver. The nearest thing 
to a Denver idol today is either golfer 
Babe Didrikson 
young Vince Boryla, an All-American 


Zaharias or huge 
and Olympic basketball center who last 
year transferred from Notre Dame to 
Denver University after playing with 
a Denver A.A.U. team while he was a 
G.I. at nearby Lowry Field. Boryla’s 
move was probably a wise one for his 
future; he knows that this basketball- 
crazy city will support any top hook- 
shot artist, either as a professional or 
as a member of a company with a big 
A.A 


likes Denver as a place to live; he is an- 


. squad. And again, Vince Boryla 


other honest victim of the city’s most 
common appeal —good looks, good air, 
friendly people and a comfortable way 


of life. 


In the end one must return to the 
scenery, the weather and the lawns. 
These, more than anything else, make 
the city’s character what it is today. 
They are at once its biggest asset and 
its biggest liability, responsible simul- 
taneously for Denver's tremendous ap- 
peal and its annoying comfortable pro- 
Vincialism, for your host's evident pride 
and subconscious anxiousness when he 
asks how you like his city. [t is easy to 
point out Denver's faults but almost 
impossible to condemn Denver for 
them. As Lee Casey says: “ Denver 
honestly doesn't want to be a big town 
and it’s afraid of becoming one. Denver 
just doesn’t want to dirty its hands. 
It doesn’t like growing up, because it 
has a lot to lose. But Denver isn't con- 
servative and it’s going to make out 
okay. It’s an awful hard town to dis- 
like. I'm like most people around here 
I wouldn't think of living anyplace 


else.” THE END 
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IT’S MORE FUN TO Cat Ou 






























































































































































PARTY OUTING KIT 

um case is equipped 
four: plotes, knives, 
fe ‘Spoons with goy plastic han- 
testork screw can opener, salt and 
Bepper shokers, 2 one-quart Aladdin Hy- 
Lo Vacuum Bottles. Removable sandwich 
compartment. Case hes rounded corners. 
Smooth aluminum interior is easily 
washed spotiessly clean. No. 154, $28.00. 
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YOUR PLAYTIME SNACK-BAR! 




































C’mon, obey that impulse! Head out for the 
wide open spaces and healthy, fresh country 
air. It’s easy as pie when there's a shiny 
Ala-diner jam-packed with picnic eatments 
tucked away in the back of your car. 

Forget stuffy apartments and hot kitchens, 
crowded restaurants and tasteless food. With 
the Ala-diner you're really “eating 
out,” your table a grassy knoll or 
shaded bank by the water's edge— 
your appetite, terrific! 

The Ala-diner keeps food fresh and 
appetizing. Itis completely equipped 
from salt shakers to Aladdin tiy-Lo 
vacuum bottles. Smartly and sturdily 
cased in lightweight, dust-free alu- 
minum. 

Your favorite shop has an Ala- 
diner for you—in sizes to serve two, 
four or six. Hustle around and get 
one today —“eat out” in fun and 
style tomorrow. If your dealer is 
temporarily out of stock, write to 
ALADDIN INDustRiEs, INc., Dept. H, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 

























































































Ala-diner* 
6-PARTY OUTING KIT 
Sturdy deluxe cluminum case 
completely furnished with 
service for six—plotes, cups, 
knives, forks and spoons with 
gay colored plastic handles, 
salt and pepper shokers, cork 
screw can opener, 2 one 
quart Aladdin Hy-lo Vacuum 

ties. Removable sandwich 
compartment.No.156, $34.00. 





















































Ala-di : 
2-PARTY OUTING KIT 
Compoct aluminum case with 
service for two—plotes, 
knives, forks, spoons with 
colored plastic handles, 2 
one-pint Aladdin Hy-lo 
Vacuum Bottles. 
Removable 

sandwich 
compartment. 


No. 150, $17.00, 
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THE GREEN BOTTLE 
WITH THE RED TOP 
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In summer time...dry, sun-parched lips can 
be very annoying. 


‘Chap Stick’ is the famous lip balm that brings swift 
relief to sun-parched lips—or lips chapped and cracked 
by climatic changes. Preferred by sportsmen, vacation- 
ists, sun bathers, motorists, travellers and all who work 


or play outdoors. Wherever you go this summer, take 
‘Chap Stick’ with you. When the sun beats down and 
lips get painfully parched and sore... 


Outdoor Lips. if you're an out 
door man, handy ‘Chap Stick’ is 
your friend in need 


For Vacation Hands 
use CHAP-ANS 


the new men’s hand cream 
(By the makers of ‘Chap Stick’) 
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. is your friend in need. It slips read- 

ily into any pocket—handy, easy to 
apply, long lasting in results. Ask for 
‘Chap Stick’ by name and be sure you 
get it. 
It's specially medicated — specially 
soothing and the only antiseptic lip balm. 
Buy a personal ‘Chap Stick’ for every 
member of the family. Their lips will 
thank you. 











. 
Traveller's Lips. When changes 
of altitude and climate make lips 
chapped and sore—use ‘Chap 
Stick’ for swift relief 


25¢ in U.S. and Canada 


Chap Stick Co., Lynchburg, Va 
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GROSSINGER’S 


(Continued from Page i105) 


met since last summer catch up on news, 
and the rumba alternates with pop 
tunes. Jennie’s table is more or less the 
royal loge with its quota of celebrities 
and performers. Milt Blackstone wor- 
ries persistently: “I told that comic to 
keep it clean. We have a lot of older 
people here. He can’t try to get away 
with what he'd use at the Copa. Wait'll 
I see him!” There are birthday, anni- 
versary and engagement parties at this 
table or that. A singer sobs unhappily 
of unrequited love through the micro- 
phone as a boy tells a girl at the bar: 
T'm sure I met you this spring. Larch- 
mont? Flushing? Were you up here 
Fourth of July by any chance?” 
Steve Kriendler plays diligent host 
over the whole assemblage. After the 
usual resort procedure, guests always 
seem to collect where crowding is thick- 
est. Thus if there is dancing at both 
Terrace and Playhouse and bars at 
both are « ypen, one W ill become more de- 
sirable than the other. By a shifting 
scheduling of bands and entertainers, 
what often threatens to be a mass ex- 
odus from one room to the other is con- 
trolled as a continuing flux. Drinking 
at The G, incidentally, though the bar 
is excellently equipped and the service 
swift and potentially lethal, is generally 
relaxed. There is a minimum of noisy or 
embarrassing drunks and barside inci- 
dents, due as much to the temperate- 
ness of customers as the paternal watch- 
fulness of Steve, his barmen and waiters. 
Saturday night breaks up approxi- 
mately when the crowd wants it to. An 
enthusiastic audience may keep music 
sounding almost until dawn, and after 
that such hardy spirits as Barney Ross 
may adjourn to the pool for a gray-lit 
plunge. By late Saturday night Leonard 
Lyons will have arrived. His wife and 
children often spend the summer at 
The G with their columnist father and 
husband joining them for week ends. 
Lyons looks gratefully on the new plane 
service. It used to be,” he says, “ that 
I'd have to leave New York late Satur- 
day, crawl along the highway to get 
here, and leave early Sunday to get 
back to work. Now I take my time, 
have a good week end with Sylvia and 
the kids, eat Sunday dinner, hop into a 
plane, and I'm back at the Stork in 
time to start my evening rounds.” 


SWIMMERS VS SNOWBIRDS 


Sunday, through the day, will offer 
pretty much the same choice of pleas- 
ures as Saturday. And on Sunday night, 
there will be another show. Nor does 
the round of activities let up during 
weekdays. There is the same daily va- 
riety —from mass rumba lessons out- 
doors to treasure hunts and concerts; 
evenings are crammed with everything 


from a house version of Author Meets 
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the Critic with authors and critics from 
New York, to a more light-minded 
Champagne Hour where guests dance 
competitively for prize bottlesof bubbly. 
Grossinger’s boom time is naturally 
the summer, but the resort is open and 
in use all year round. The winter has its 
own fanciers who like the more relaxed 
quality of off-season week ends and va- 
cations. If there aren’t so many people 
to meet, there’s less strain and less feel- 
ing that one should be up and doing, 
fearful of missing something. The golf 
course does winter service for skiers, 
the toboggan run has its fans, and there 
is skating on the golf-course pond. Win- 
ter doesn’t dispel romance and there is 
for some people a special flavor in sit- 
ting around an open fire and co- 
operatively dreaming. The winter crowd 
tends to be younger and less formal, 
except for crowded holiday week ends. 
One young New Yorker said, “I like 
to try to split my vacation. Get one 
week up here in the surimer when 
everything's busy and you see every- 
body and have something to talk 
about when you get back. Then on 
week in the winter when you ca 
really take things easy.”” And winter or 


summer, you can still rumba. 
LINDY'S WITH TREES 


That Grossinger’s customers like all 
this is proved by the interest of some 
25,000 guests, many of them repeaters, 
throughout the year. They come, as has 
been said, from all walks of life from 
the Broadway song-writing set (the 
G has been sometimes referred to as 
" Lindy’s with trees”’) to tired business- 
men to tireless youngsters. The crowd 
goes dressy on week-end show nights 
and probably has more than enough 
minks and baum martens to quell the 
chill of a mountain evening. Girls con 
each other's costumes carefully and are 
quick to note too frequent repetition 
of a dress, too extreme fanciness of 
hair-do, too obvious man-catching 
techniques. 

Some guests prefer The G when it’s 
crowded, some during off weeks. Some 
guests never go near the pool and to 
others the golf course is only a geo- 
graphical accident. The new pool is 
impressive, but there are many guests 
who, after taking the proper reveren- 
tial plunge, go back to the lake, which 
fits in better with their Grossinger 
memories. 

An attractive girl at the poolside was 
expanding on pool vs. lake and other 
nostalgia. “ Father used to try short- 
cuts driving up and we'd get stuck in 
the mud and have to get some farmer 
to pull us out with horses,” she said. 
The memories of rural dangers seemed 
a little antediluvian for one so young 
and we asked her how long she had 
been coming to The G. “Seventeen 
years,” she said, “ Since I was born. Or 


maybe a little longer.” THE END 





The Famous Old Forester Mint Julep 


A Favorite for 79 Years 


@ Throughout the years, drinks made 


with famous Old Forester Bonded Bourbon W hisky have been 


judged outstanding wherever they are served. But perhaps the 


sf i. 


A 


most famous of these drinks is the Old Forester 


Mint Julep, a traditional favorite for 79 years. 
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FOR LUNCHEON DATES and on through cocktails and dinner. this simple, beautifully styled black silk chiffon over crepe 
is a good example of a midseason sheer. In style it is a tight-fitting cardigan-effect bodice with a high neck, rounded 
shoulders and short cuffed sleeves. Yards of chiffon in the skirt move sracefully at the slightest breeze. Black bone buttons 


trim the dress from collar to hemline. A patent-leather belt encircles the waist, giving it a trim nipped-in appearance. 
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HOW TO COPE WITH AUGUST 


Dark, sheer midseason clothes blend 
KEEP COOL WITH A SUMMER DIET 


Balance your summer meals. Go heavy on alkaline 


style and sophistication with 
comfort and help make the transition 


food—fruits and juices, vegetables, cottage cheese, 
plenty of water and additional salt. Go light on acid 
foods—meats, fowl, alcoholic beverages, rich sauces 


to a fall wardrobe easier 


and pastries. Have a cup of hot soup with your meals. 


by TON! ROBIN 


FOR A LONG TIME NOW August has been 
fashion’s stepchild. Admittedly an in-between 
season, its clothes appeal has been scamped 
by fashion authorities who have been more 
interested in the burgeoning opportunities of 

early fall. By August the crispy cottons and : TEPID WATER LOWERS BODY HEAT 
organdies which looked so pastel pretty in June 
or July show signs of sun-shot weariness. Lord 
knows, it’s too warm for a fall wardrobe, yet 
there are still parties to attend, dates to keep 
enthralled, and the sharply critical eyes of best 
friends to be considered. 


To look refreshed and feel cool, lower your body tem- 
perature with several tepid showers a day. Avoid cold 
ones; they are too stimulating to blood, and increase 
body heat. Soak your feet in a tub of tepid water, then 
rub them with a solid stick of mentholated foot lotion. 


Lately fashion has decided to allow its 
August stepchild a place at the family table. 
Undaunted by soaring thermometers, fashion 
designers in increasing number have faced the 
problem with imagination and talent. Now 
there are August clothes in sheer, filmy fabrics, USE COOL COLOGNES AND POWDERS 
yet in dark colors, welcome contrasts to the : . 
bonbon prettiness of June and July. Colagues a pen ae oneting — ote — 

T F iy , liberally. Slather your body with icebox-chilled co- 

These August clothes range from simple . : : 
business and shopping dresses to the smartest 
of cocktail gowns and elaborate evening wear. 
Fabrics favored are lightweight chiffons, sheer 
rayons and thin voiles. Cut without compro- 
mise to fashion, they can make a woman look 
well turned out to the most sophisticated eye, 
yet leave her comfortable and cool at work or 
play. Colors are predominately dark, so right 
for town wear. Black, as might be expected, 


logne, then rub briskly with a bath towel. Carry a solid 
stick of cologne with you for daily use. Dust inside of 
shoes, bra and girdle with moisture-absorbing powder. 


is most popular, with brown and navy close 
runners-up. 

The new clothes are not an extravagance, for 
they are by no means so ephemeral in wearing 
time as the season might indicate. The sun, 
perversely, does not always shine less warmly 


YOU'RE AS COOL AS YOU LOOK 

Keep your appearance cool by using lighter textured 
and delicately tinted foundation creams and powder. 
Change make-up several times a day and use a brac- 
ing cleansing astringent in between. Cut hair in new 
becoming styles, as short hair is cool, easy to manage. 


in September, and October has its scorchers 

even as August. A cool, but style-wise, dark 

colored wardrobe can be of immeasurable 

help in bridging the transition between patio 

and parlor. These smart August clothes reflect 

the coming styles of fall and can hold up their . 

heads no matter what the competition, thus KEEP COOL AND YOU'LL BE COOL 

side-stepping the tortured choice between fash- Get plenty of rest. Set aside fifteen minutes a day for 

ion and suffering, sloppiness and comfort. a nap in a darkened room. Put eye pads on your eyes, 
Fashion is one of the most obvious ways of and cool your blood stream with ice cubes on wrists. 

beating August heat, but there are, as entities Put a fan toward an open window (never directly over 

on the right, some other easy-to-follow sugges- you) blowing over bowl of ice cubes and just relax. 

tions for looking and keeping cool. : 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY BILL HELBURN 
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jlack shirred chiffon 


COCKTAIL PARTIES, penthouse or garden variety, may be faced happily in either of these | 


dresses. The all-over-shirred dress on the left has a scooped-out neckline, tiny cap sleeves and a contour satin 


belt trimmed with large pink roses. The dress on the right is shirred down to the knees, with fullness below. It 


features a sophisticated, low rounded neckline, small puffed sleeves and tiny glittering rhinestone buttons. 
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LEFT, JOSEPH HALPERT; RIGHT, JO COPELAND, LA VALLE SHOES, JOHN FREDERICS HATS, KORET BAGS 


TOWN GARDEN LUNCHEONS, with or without male escorts, call for cool 
dresses such as these. Left: a double-breasted coat style with a large, soft 
shawl collar. Right: a practical two-piece, full-skirted dress with satin 


bands and shirring around hips and neckline, and a matching fitted bolero. 


HANSEN BANG DRESS, MONET JEWELRY, IRELAND GLOVES, BONWIT TELLER MAT, LESCO BAG 
A COOL TOWN AND TRAVEL COSTUME is a blessing for hot weather. This par- 
ticular model is a two-piece suit which takes well to travel, preserving its 
freshness and neatness. It is a black sheer with taffeta collar, cuffs, pockets 


and buttons. The neckline is low, the skirt slim and the waist nipped. 
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LEFT, STAR-MAID; RIGHT, CAPRI, BONWIT TELLER AND MME. ARANKA HATS, ROSENSTEIN BAGS 
GOTO THE OFFICE in cool town dresses that scorn heat and stay unmussed 
Left: two-piece black porous dress (packs without a wrinkle, too) that has 
a slim skirt and a bloused jacket with short fitted peplum, and rhinest ne 


buttons. Right: black-and-white full-skirted voile with white piqué collar. 


JANE DERBY DRESS, MR. JOHN'S HAT, JOHN NELSON JEWELRY, UNCLE SAM UMBRELLA ” 


BREAKFAST, LUNCH and shop in this perfect all-day dark sheer. 


It has a 
low boat neckline, form-fitting buttoned bodice. The skirt is slightly gath- 
ered at the sides and has a deep inverted pleat in front that gives the ef- 
fect of a coat. Black bone buttons trim the bodice and two large pockets. 
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NE DERBY DRE t HOES, JOSEF BAG, MR. JOHN JEWELRY, BLOCH FRERES HANDKERCHIED 


nd need IN THE COOL OF EARLY EVENING when the skies are still light and 


the city takes on a quieter air, dine out in a gossamer and feminine 


J 


COOL, DARK SHEER evening gowns are right for summer a 
not go into hiding when winter comes. Shade of this all-over 
pleated silk chiffon gown is a dark elephant gray. [t is simph dinner gown. This modified peg-top version is an ankle-length 
ind timeless in silhouette and will do justice to almost any type navy lace worn over a shorter navy-silk slip. It has a wide lace 
cummerbund and a high flesh-colored net neckline to give the 
| 


oft figure News for travelers: the permanent pleating wont 
observer a pleasantly cool illusion of gleaming bare shou! | 


come out and the dress can be tightly rolled up for packing rs 
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BEAT THE NIGHTTIME HEAT in a cool shortie nightgown. For 


those hot torpid nights when sleep seems next to impossible, ease 


into slumber refreshingly clothed in gossamer-sheer nylon like 
this feminine bit of bedtime witchery. Navy blue is its color and 
it has a navy-blue nylon net yoke trimmed with self-ruffles and 


white rickrack bands and bows; fullness extends all way round. 


JOHN NORMAN GOWN, DAVID 
PRESCRIPTION FOR WOMEN who want coolness mixed with utter 
sophistication and a dash of naughtiness . . . this delicate pure 
silk-chiffon nightgown. It has a lace off-the-shoulder bodice and a 
high Empire waist trimmed with velvet drawstrings, and the 
same fragile lace hems the wide billowy skirt. Add, for modesty’s 
sake, a beguiling pleated jacket with lace yoke, collar and sleeves. 
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VIENNA REVISITED 


(Continued from Page 63) 


and wires. They had torn out all the 
telephones, switchboards and wires of 
the exchange in that part of the city 
and shoveled the equipment on freight 
cars to take away to Russia. They left 
me one broken chair. But in spite of all 
this, the air of Vienna is good to breathe. 
I saw people smiling again in the 
streets—mostly the younger people. 
The old ones I saw standing with blue 
faces obviously filled with sad thoughts, 
taring along the tracks on which 
streetcars come only after one waits 
and waits, and then are so crowded 
one must hang on the steps, where 
once it was forbidden to ride. How 
beautiful and bright our streetcars 
were!—and now they are noisy, dirty 
crates that don’t fit into the picture 
because the city is still beautiful. 
You will remember what I told you 
before I left 


body who belonged to the Party. I 


how I feel about any- 


have in some respects changed my 
opinion. Especially in the case of 
Professor Erdédi, who operated on me 
once. | knew him well. He was the head 
of a large clinic in Vienna, and I know 
that he was and is a fine man who has 
never done anything but good all his 
life 

He held out as long as he could, 
but finally he was faced with the alter- 
native of joining the Party or losing his 
clinic. He became a member in the last 
year. He never participated in political 
activities—the head of a clinic has no 
time for that 

I learned that his case soon was com- 
ing before the de-Nazification board 
Ile has many friends and colleagues 
who will testify for him, and he may be 
allowed to practice again and even to 
get back his position. But if someone 
who has been in a concentration camp 
is after his job, whether Erdédi is a 
good doctor or not makes no differ- 
ence, the concentration-camp man will 
get the job. Erdédi’s future hangs on 
that and on the men who sit on the 
board, and they are Austrians. I asked 
the professor what he would do if the 
board went against him 

Ile said 


my food ration card I will have to be- 


You know, in order to get 


come a helper in some trade. | will not 
be allowed to work as a journeyman 

I have to be a helper. What | would 
like is a job as attendant in the library 
at the university. That would give me 


a chance to read and study, but I hear 
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that there are already several appli- 
cants for these jobs, all doctors, and all 
younger than [.” 

We went to a cheap restaurant. The 
Herr Professor ate a small goulash with 
great appetite and wiped the plate with 
the last piece of bread. The beer was 
the first he had had since the end of the 
war and he told me as the coffee was 
served that he was always hungry. 
“You know,” he said, “I dream very 
often about my stamp collection—I 
owned a very good one. At the begin- 
ning of this dream I always carry my 
album to the large walnut desk that 
stood in my private office at the clinic. 
I sit down and open the album, and 
stuck on its thin pages I find, instead of 
my rare stamps, the most beautiful 
slices of sausage. I keep turning the 
pages and I come to smoked tongue, 
and then to slices of hams—every 
kind of ham I have eaten on my 
travels. The collection ends with an 
assortment of cold cuts in which 
chicken predominates. The last time I 
had this dream I succeeded in carefully 
removing a large snow-white slice of 
the breast of a capon. Gently I put this 
into my shoe and then carefully put the 
shoe on, so that no one would discover 
it; | wanted to take it home to my wife. 
I got out of the clinic all right, but 
from there on frightful things hap- 
pened, always concerning the shoe. I 
had to walk through a street newly 
tarred, still smoking and hot; I came to 
another that was strewn with broken 
glass; my foot began to ache terribly 
and I took the shoe off to see if the slice 
of capon was still there. An ambulance 
came along and picked me up and took 
me back to the clinic, and one of the 
doctors there, none of whom I knew, 
said, ‘Herr Professor, we shall have to 
amputate the leg.’ [ protested and 
that was when my wife awoke me.” 


Wendelin Fineis, who himself had 
got hungry, ordered soup, cold cuts 
with hot potatoes and apple strudel 
and coffee. Here in Tirol, things are 
better than in Vienna. 


During the meal, Wendelin continued — 
Before the war there was a great feeling 
of neighborliness in all the quarters of 
Vienna; there was friendship between 
high and low, yet we were excessively 
polite. We called everyone by the title 
due him and we were, in turn, respected. 
Most every neighborhood had some- 
body who served as a sort of living news- 
paper, and in mine it was a woman 
named Frau Brandl, who was old be- 
fore the war. At that time she had a 
small dairy shop, and when she talks 
about the past now, you can see with 
how little people were happy. She lives 
like a snail in a shell now, in the base- 
ment of a bombed-out building. She 
said: ‘ Do you remember those wonder- 
ful times that never will come back 
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again—when I had my little shop down 
the street here? I had to get up at four 
toget the milk and pour it into sixty-four 
small metal canisters, and then put 
warm rolls into sixty-four linen sacks, 
and then visit my sixty-four custom- 
ers, climbing to their apartments all 
through the neighborhood, and [ hung 
the sacks with the rolls on their door 
handles, so that when they opened the 
door there was fresh white bread out- 
side and fresh milk. On every one of the 
sixty-four I made, year in and year out, 
two cents a day profit. One could live 
nicely on that. Now they get their own 
bread, and those that get it at all, stand 
hours in line for their milk.” 


RED VANITY 


In that hole in which Frau Brandl 
lives now with her husband they have 
two chickens, and in the morning she 
takes them down to the Danube and 
lets them run and scratch around, and 
in the afternoon her husband puts them 
under his arm and takes them to a place 
in the sun. It’s the only work he ever 
does. The eggs are sold to an important 
American official. This American, until 
last week, had a boxer—a big, well-fed 
dog. But he let it run around loose. The 
papers are full of butchers’ ads asking 
for “slaughter dogs.” 

I asked Frau Brandl if she knew how 
to find out what happened to my be- 
longings, and she said that the best way 
was to go to the hairdresser of the neigh- 
borhood, a man who was very important 
and could do anything with the Rus- 
sians. He had persuaded a Russian offi- 
cer to have a permanent wave, and 
after the Russian had got out of the 
drier and looked at himself in the mir- 
ror, he had given the hairdresser all 
the money he had with him. Since then 
the shop has been crowded with Rus- 
sians getting permanent waves. 

The hairdresser listened to me and 
gave me his business card with the name 
and address of a Russian officer written 
on it. I spent a whole day finding the 
right office, gaining admittance, and 
waiting in the hall on what people call 
“the anxiety bench.” This Russian was 
a rug fancier. He had rugs all over the 
floor, under the windows, hanging on 
the wall—he even had one cut down to 
fit the top of his desk. He held his im- 
mense hands, with the fingers spread, 
over the rug in front of him and ad- 
mired his nails, which seemed still to be 
wet with lacquer. He had just had a 
manicure. He listened to what the in- 
terpreter said about my property and 
was very interested when he heard 
about the various items. I think he was 
chagrined to find that somebody else 
had taken my beautiful things. The 
time was wasted; he wrinkled the low 
brow under his wavy hair and said to 
the interpreter that he would look into 
it, but nobody told me to fill out any 
forms. They did not even ask my name. 
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When I got back to Frau Brandl she 
said, “Ich sehe black" (I see black). 
The Viennese now mix their phrases 


like this, and there are signs in hotels 
announcing the " Cocktailstunde.”’ Also, 
everybody uses English words such as 
" pull-over.” 


The innkeeper sat down with us and, 
having overheard Wendelin, inter- 
rupted the monologue: “It is the same 
here,” he said. “We had an examina- 
tion for skiing instructors the other day 
and the question put to one of the candi- 
dates was: ‘What protection has the 
human body against cold?’ The candi- 
date answered: ‘Das pull-over.’ 

Wendelin Fineis was impatient. 


More about the Russians—he went 
on—I am not yet through with the Un- 
knowns. There were eighty thousand 
cases of rape in the first week in Vienna 
alone. The professor told me that he 
finds it remarkable that, with the dis- 
eases ordinarily associated with Asiatic 
soldiers, no epidemics broke out. 

If the Russians had raped the rich or 
aristocratic women, or murdered Aus- 
trians in uniform and their wives, or 
even people who had soft white hands 
or looked like ladies and gentlemen 
that I could understand. But they 
preyed upon the workmen's wives, poor 
old women, children and peasants 
people they call their own—the pro- 
letariat. On the miserable farms of a 
few acres the fathers who tried to pro- 
tect their daughters were murdered, 
and the girls fell victim to as many as 
were there and then were dragged away 
for further attack until they died or 
killed themselves. In one case the 
parents put their twelve-year-old 
daughter into the attic, crammed her 
into such a small space and kept her 
there so long that when she came down 
she ha.! to be taught to walk again. 
There are, on the other hand, excep- 
tions to these stories that you hear 
everywhere, the testimony of which is 
on the faces of those concerned. Every- 
one says that if a small child was pres- 
ent when the Russians came, nothing 
happened to the mother. 


SPARTAN MOTHER 


Another case was told me by the 
mother of two young girls. As the Rus- 
sians advanced to her farm, she said, 
"No, we're not going to go along with 
this,” and she got ready to kill her 
daughters and herself. She told them to 
pray, took a knife and cut the wrists of 
the older girl. The younger cried, “No, 
mamma, please don’t do it, | want to 
live,’ and managed to hold her mother’s 
hands. The first Russian who came in 
was an officer. He said to the older 
daughter, “ Why did you do this?”’ and 
rushed her to a first-aid station, saving 
her life. The mother and the younger 
daughter also escaped unharmed. 


(Continued on Page 128) 
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* New Shasta Daylight 


“The Million Dollar Train with the Million Dollar View” 


Now! See the 
whole Pacific Coast 
by ‘Daylight’ 


San Francisco-Portland). 


Now the brand new Shasta Daylight links San Francisco-Portland in a 


morning to evening run, just as three other Daylights join San Francisco-Los Angeles. 


No other trains in the world show you such a grand 
parade of ocean and mountain scenery —all by daylight, 
in streamlined chair cars, at lowest fares 

Here’s a Great Circle Tour of the West you will never 
forget 

Journey to Los Angeles on our luxurious Golden State 
from Chicago or Sunset Limited via New Orleans. From 
Los Angeles a coast Daylight speeds you up the Cali 
fornia shore, edging the Pacifie Ocean for 
climbing the Santa Lucia Mountains, gliding through 
Salinas and Santa Clara Valleys to San Francisco. (Or 
ride the San Joaquin Daylight through California's Great 


Central Valley, gateway to Yosemite, Sequoia and Kings 
Canyon National Parks.) 


113 miles, 


S-P The friendly Southern Pacific 


From San Francisco you roll north on the Shasta Day- 
light, 


streamliner 


America’s newest and most beautiful chair-car 
“The Million Dollar ‘Train with the Mil- 
lion Dollar View.” Through its huge Sky-View picture 
windows you see the U.S.A.’s most scenie route: Mt. 
Shasta (14,161 feet high), Shasta Dam’s lake, the virgin 
wilderness and crystal lakes of the Cascade Mountains. 
Then you follow the mighty Willamette River to Port- 
land and the Evergreen Playground. (This route serves 
Lassen Peak, Crater Lake and Rainier National Parks.) 
From Portland, return home on the northern U.S. or 
Canadian line of your choice. Stopover anywhere. 


7 Send coupon for free booklets about this thrilling neu 
Daylight and how to see the whole Pacific Coast 


(eo 


__ SOUTHERN PACIFIC'S FOUR SCENIC ROUTES 
showing the route of the Dayl 


L. C. loas, Dept. HY-8, 
310 So. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Please send me, free, your color booklet “The New 
Shasta Daylight” and folder “See the Pacific Coast by 
Daylight.” 


Name 

Address 

City 

(If student, please state grade 





Only safety razor with a 
lifetime 
blade 


Shaves the master-barber way 


.. With thick, super-keen Sheffield steel. 
Hand-forged, truly hollow-ground, kept 
sharp for every shave by automatic Speed- 
Strop and Hone. Made by English crafts- 


men. At your favorite store, $15. 


The Finest Gift is the Finest Razor 


ROLLS 
RAZOR 


Service Depts. : 338 Madison Avenue, New York 17 


336 S. LaBrea Avenue, Los Angeles 36 

















September Means School! 
HOLIDAY 


lists a fine selection of private 
schools and camps for girls and 
boys on Pages 28 and 29. 
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TRAVEL MEANS 
BRITISH RAILWAYS 


LAND —Swift, comfortable train service every- 
where in the British Isles. . . 
SEA—Roilwoy-opercted cross-channel 
services to Ireland and the Continent... 
AIR—British Roilways ore official agents for 
British European Airways Corporation 
routes in Britain 
HOTELS —47—<al! conveniently located, op- 
erated by The Hotels Executive, 
British Transport. 


Be sure to purchose tickets and secure reser- 
vations for these services before you leavel 


STAY LONGER-—SEE MORE! 


Pian your tour of Britoin—and purchase trans- 
portation in advance. That way you'll save 
the 25% on tour fares granted Americans from 
British port of entry! 














CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
or any of the British Railways offices shown 
below for tickets, reservations and authori- 
totive travel information on the British Isles: 
NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pi. 
CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. LaSalle St. 
LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. 
TORONTO, ONT., 69 Yonge Street 

For British Isles Travel Literature with color 

mop, write Dept.2! af ony of these offices 
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(Continued from Page 126) 

People told me a curious thing: The 
Russians would enter a room as if they 
were water running in, silently, on soft 
boots. They would pour in, first one, 
and suddenly the room would be full of 
them. One entered the room of a friend 
in my neighborhood, in this silent fash- 
ion, and then put his machine pistol 
on my friend’s chest and asked for 
cigarettes. My friend said he didn't 
have any. The Russian searched the 
place and found nothing. “ Wait here,” 
he said. 

My friend was frightened and did not 
know whether to wait or run away, but 
then he decided that he no longer 
cared what happened, and sat down. 
The Russian came back with a handful 
of cigarettes. “ Cigarettes for you,” he 
said, and started to drink from a bottle 
of schnapps, which he then handed to 
my friend. They are unpredictable, the 
Unknowns. 

It seems that the average Russian 
has courage only as long as he has a 
loaded gun in his hand, or is with others 
or very drunk. One night a man in our 
block walked home late and met a Rus- 
sian on a deserted street corner. The 
Russian pulled a machine pistol on him 
and asked for his watch; usually they 
utter just one German word—Uhr. 
The man says that now he does not 
know how he did it, but he lifted his 
cane and hit the Russian so hard over 
the knuckles that he cried out with 
pain and dropped the gun. The Russian 
ran down the street as fast as he could, 
and the man left his cane lying beside 
the gun and ran as fast as he could in 
the other direction. 


PARTY FOR A LAMP 


Before I left, I visited Frau Brandl 
once more. She rounds out her income 
to support herself and her no-good hus- 
band by collecting old woolen gar- 
ments—mufllers, baby caps and old 
socks; she unravels them, sorts out the 
good yarn and respins the bad, and 
after dyeing it a dark hue, she knits 
pullovers. Sometimes she hires out as a 
domestic and she told me about work- 
ing in a house where a party was given 
to a petroleum lamp. One finds curious 
ads in the papers these days, such as: 
“Nonsmoker looks for petroleum 
lamp.” Nonsmoker is the legal way of 
saying, “I have cigarettes or tobacco 
which I will trade for something I 
want.” 

\ former high official, an Austrian 
count, not burdened with Nazi taint, 
had put that ad in the paper and found 
a lamp. Once he was rich, but now he 
lives on a pension in three rooms of 
what used to be his palace, in the Amer- 
ican zone. Frau Brandl goes to this 
place once a week to help their Excel- 
lencies keep their plac e in order. 

The establishment is poor, but still 
has accents of elegance, the most evi- 


dent of which is the presence of a butler 
who eats at the same table with the 
count and countess. This butler is 
sloppy as far as protocol is concerned, 
except on days when there is a party, 
when he becomes aloof. He has rela- 
tives in America and shares his CARE 
packages with his employers; he also 
provided the tobacco which was traded 
for the petroleum lamp. He once worked 
for the Duke of Windsor, who now and 
then remembers him with gifts; along 
with some other clothing he received 
was a livery he had worn when in the 
duke’s service. This he dons on festive 
occasions, such as the feast of the lamp. 
A friend of the family, a former cavalry 
officer still fiercely loyal to the old 
regime—a man whose face and body 
bear the marks of dueling, of automo- 
bile and flying accidents—contributed 
two bottles of wine. And because the 
real Austrian aristocrats were demo- 
crats in the truest sense, their friend, 
Frau Brandl, was also invited. 


LAUGHTER AND TEARS 


The butler, in the duke’s livery, was 
as resplendent as the lamp, the belly of 
which he had spent all afternoon polish- 
ing. The lamp was lit only after every- 
body was present, and it was done as if 
it were a Christmas tree. Frau Brandl 
said it stank, but it was the most beau- 
tiful stink in the world. The cavalry 
officer proposed a toast to the lamp and 
then played on his guitar. After a while 
the butler put protocol aside and sat 
down with everyone else, and all ate 
food from his CARE package. And then 
all sang and cried, and were very happy. 
You know, Goering once said that the 
Viennese have no character, and maybe 
that is true, but they certainly have a 
great heart. 

Although they usually go to bed 
these days as soon as it gets dark, and 
lie there and think, that night—Frau 
Brandl told me—they stayed up until 
half past eight. 

That night (it was the day after 
Czechoslovakia fell, and Masaryk 
jumped out of the window) the count 
said: Maybe now the Hungarians and 
the Czechs, and the others in that club, 
will remember with nostalgia how nice 
it was in the days of Francis Joseph.” 

“Yes,” said the cavalry officer, “if 
only the world had been ten per cent 
more intelligent.” 

The impertinent butler, who couldn't 
stand his wine any more, added: ‘Or 
if the Hapsburg had been five per cent 
more intelligent.” 

The cavalry officer then stood up and 
played on his guitar the old imperial 
Austrian Hymn, and all the others 
stood up and sang it softly and then 
they cried some more and turned the 
lamp out and went to bed. 


Wendelin Fineis put his zither on his 
lap and started to strum, softly, the 
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chords of Haydn’s Emperor's Hymn, 
which to most of the older people is 
still the best Austrian tune. 

“That is about all I have to report,” 
he said, “except for one more thing. I 
just wanted to see if I could do it— 
could stay around Vienna and make a 
living. I hired a bicycle, took the zither 
and rode to Grinzing, outside the city, 
where I found the Heurigen restaurants 
had the wreaths of fresh pine boughs 
over the doors. This wreath means, as 
you are aware, that the Heurige—the 
year’s young wine—is ready. 

“T went into a Heurigen garden, sat 
down and started to play along with a 
violinist and an accordionist. Out there 
it was just like old times. There was the 
wine, of course, and a good mood, and 
people sang and danced, and I passed 
the hat and there was enough to eat 
and drink and get me back home. It 
was as if the old fiddles hung in the sky 
again, gel? 

“Nobody is bitter. Let the Un- 
knowns go, leave us alone and in no 
time at all it will be the old Vienna 
again. The Ferris wheel is standing 
in the Prater—to me it’s like the 
Eiffel Tower in Paris. It is rusty now, 
only one cab hangs there and “goes 
round, but it’s there—they'll paint 
it again.” 

He stopped the soft musical accom- 
paniment to his words and looked at me 
with the large glassy eyes. 

“Of course,” he said, “I have not 
been able to cover all of Vienna for 
you—there is more, another world. I 
have told you about the real Viennese, 
but there is also the world of night- 
clubs, the race track and the nylon 
stocking ; unimportant people, the para- 
sites who live on disaster and misery. I 
have left that for another trip, but I 
shall have to have a little more money 
for expenses than I had on this trip.” 

He passed his hat around and the inn- 
keeper said, ‘ Wendelin, you sleep in 


Number Six.” THE END 
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RO # , That Golden Look! tvs 
ae Pe ae Dames ¥. the gin in that distinctive Ancient 
Bottle... Seagram’s Gin! Your cue for 
the taste-treat of the season. Jsist on 
Seagram’s Gin in your Collins or 
Rickey...the only truly smoother gin, 
made by a unique process that means 

I a te ee in eXtra patience in‘the making! 
glass. Drop in lime shell. Add ice cubes and 1" 02. -An -American Original Try one tonight! Delicious! 
of SEAGRAM’S Ancient Bottle GIN. Fill with car- ; 


bonated water. 


"49er COLLINS Juice of 1, lemon, | teaspoon- 


9 . 
ful fine granulated sugar, 1!', oz. SEAGRAM’S \ y ° . 
Ancient Bottle GIN. Shake with cracked ice and Sea : ain S e @” =. f ) 6 , 
pour unstrained into a Collins glass. Fill with car- dy W/ 2 J 
bonated water; stir and serve with slice of lemon C DO (A 


and cherry. 
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Master assembler Leroy Clayton, at left, is a 25-year veteran on his Studebaker job. Sons, Lawrence G. and George C., came back from wer service to resume the Studebaker work they began in 1941 


“You wait and see, Dad... you'll have grandsons 


on this Studebaker team some day!” 


7oOUNG George Clayton works the same 
y way he talks—with tremendous pride 
in being a Studebaker craftsman. 

Just to watch him or his brother Lawrence 
do a job of metal finishing would make you 
want to buy a Studebaker car. 

That Clayton kind of painstaking care is 
standard practice throughout the Studebaker 
plants—and it’s one of the reasons a Stude 


baker buying wave is sweeping the country. 


Many an American who bought a new 
Studebaker this year did so to get the wear- 
resisting soundness with which Studebaker 
craftsmen build. 

For generations, the men in family after 
family of Studebaker’s home community 
have been following their fathers, and even 
grandfathers, into jobs at Studebaker. 

This continuity of interest has built up a 
Studebaker reputation for top quality work- 


manship that has spread around the world. 
The Claytons, and the thousands of other 
solid citizens who man the Studebaker pro- 
duction lines, uphold that reputation today 
—add new luster to it with every Stude- 
baker car and truck they manufacture. 
They’re more than master craftsmen, these 
men of the Studebaker working force. 
They’re just about the most effective sales- 
men Studebaker cars and trucks could have. 





